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LETTER I 


()//( April, 1939 

In AN AEROPt-ANE, OVER THE 'I’HAMES 

Ha-iia ! Fvc bilked you after all, you silly little 
girl. I’ve escaped from you at la.st and I’m never 
coming back. I'o me at this moment the loveliest 
line in all English poetry is King Lear’s “ Never, 
never, never, never, never.” I’ll nev(‘r see your 
cold blue eyes again. I’ll never tremble again 
when I hear your footsteps coming down a pas- 
sage. I’m thnmgh. It’s all finished, (lood-bye, 
you little tlonkey. 

You never thought I could do it, did you 
It never enteretl your lovely head that any of 
your captives could slip off the chain. Give them 
a kiss from me. — the poor devils. After till you’ll 
have an extra kiss, once in every three weeks, 
avaihible for distribution. Give them my meap-c 
share of the hones. Gotid Heavens ! to think 
that I managed to exist for so hnig on that 
urciisional, miserable bone. No. I’hat's an in- 
pistice. I can afford to be fair now. Wiuui the 
bone did come it was not miserable. It was 
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FLIGHT FROM A LADY 

heaven. It was ecstasy. It was like Flecker’s 
stars, “ with few but with how splendid stars.” 

I won’t be seeing those stars again, thank God. 
So far as I’m concerned, my precious, you’re a 
total and perpetual eclipse, you who once were 
my sun and moon and all the celestial firmament 
on high. Here I am, writing this on my knee 
five thousand feet above the Thames. It’s my 
first flight my first and, even if I fly every day 
for the rest of my life, always incomparably my 
greatest. Flight into freedom ! That’s what I’m 
making. Flight into a new life. 

The engines are purring away like huge, 
contented cats, and the sun is lighting up the 
long, silvery sheet of the wing, and the Steward 
has just brought me a glass of beer, and at any 
moment I shall be bursting into a triumphal 
song. King David had very much the same idea, 
only he limited himself to the comparatively 
modest scrutiny of the hills. I’ve hfted up mine 
eyes to the heavens. But we both have the same 
idea about singing. It is the moment for song- 
something loud and cheerful, built on Wagnerian 
lines for volume and on Harlem-negroid lines 
for general style. 

It is the moment for a modem swing version 
of the Te Deum. Battle was joined against over- 
whelming odds, and victory has been snatched 
from an ice-blue, golden -haired, silver-voiced 
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FLIGHT FROM A LADY 

harpy who had never been defeated before. 

Have with you, David, my bold. Twang the 
lyre, clash the cymbals, polish up the sackbut and 
tune the psaltery, and get ready with me to 
dance before the Ark of the Covenant. “ We are 
the boys who make a noise when the thundering 
cannons roar,” as Nigel Playfair used to sing. 

The skies are bright, my heart is full of joy 
and excitement, and not even the filthy housing- 
schemes of suburban London can depress me. 
We are passing over one of them now. They are 
pretty poisonous as seen from the ground. From 
the air they are slabs of fungus, eating into the 
parks and meadows of rural England. But what 
do I care ? 

I’m not going to live in one of their revolting 
little plaster boxes, and I’m never going to see 
them again, or rural England, or St. James’s 
Street, or you, or anything else out of the past. 
It is finished. 

The housing-scheme has vanished under the 
aeroplane, and its place has been taken by 
Tilbury docks. Two half-inch liners — pure 
white — are moored in them. One of them must 
be the P. & O. I originally meant to escape in. 
Thank goodness I changed my mind. Creeping 
along at eighteen or twenty miles an hour would 
have been intolerable, with a radiogram from 
you dropping in every hour or two, insulting, 
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FLIGHT FROM A LADY 

bullying, wheedling, lachrymose, pathetic, in 
turns or all at once. But here, in this glorious 
machine, at two hundred miles an hour, I am 
safe even from your long, velvety paw, Pussy- 
Cat. 

I honestly believe that if I’d gone by P. & O., 
you’d have flown to Marseilles to try to fetcli me 
back. I remember you once said to me, in the 
Savoy Grill, “ I never let my men go.” Well, 
I’ve gone, without so much as a by-your-leave, 
or a kiss-your-hand. 

^ You never let your men go, huh? What 
divine arrogance ! What superb self-confidcncc ! 
What — in short — sauce ! 

Let this be a lesson to you, you beautiful 
latter-day bashi-bazouk, not to assume that every 
man is a fool for ever. Lincoln had something 
to say on the subject, and if you could read words 
of more than one syllable I’d recommend you to 
take a glance at what he said. Get your gossip- 
wnter pal to ask the library of his snappy little 
sheet to type it out for you in capital letters, 
double-spacing. Then hang it above your bed, 
and yourself too, if you like. 

_ We’re climbing higher and higher. The sun 
IS behind us and there is a faint mist in front. 

It IS gomg to be a perfect evening — my first of 
reedom for many a long year. It is a blessed 
feeling. The French knew a thing or two when 
4 
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they pushed over the Bastille. And don’t run 
away with the idea that there may turn out only 
to have been a prisoner inside it who didn’t want 
to get out. This one has pushed over his own 
Bastille, and he’s “ for off ” as the Scots say, at 
two hundred miles an hour. 

No, my pet, you’ll have to think up a better 
alibi than that, to cover your first defeat. I 
wonder what exactly you are going to say to the 
world. You’ll have to say something. You had 
paraded me pretty flauntingly, hadn’t you ? You 
can’t suddenly stop, without a word of explana- 
tion. You can’t take the chain-gang out into 
the Park of a Sunday morning with such a very 
conspicuous gap' in it, and have no answer ready. 

But you won’t have to start on that face- 
saving problem until to-morrow morning, when 
this letter reaches you. I will send you some 
suggestions in my next letter which may be 
helpful. Or indeed they may not. But as I don’t 
care two straws whether that lovely little face of 
yours is saved or not, it’s all one to Dandy as 
Sir Walter’s Immortal used to say. And now the 
coast of Holland is ahead of us, so I’ll stop. 

Good-bye, lady. Have a nice time. I bet it 
won’t be half as nice as the time I’m going to 
have. 

None of my love to you. R. 

P.S . — ^You silly little girl. 
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FLIGHT FROM A LADY 

P .P.S . — It occurs to me that Lincoln’s famous 
crack was made all in words of one syllable. Fd 
forgotten that he was addressing the American 
nation. So you’ll be able to understand it after 
all — or at any rate bits of it. 
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LETTER II 


Ml April, 1939 
The Hague 

I AM writing this the same evening to give you a 
iricndly piece of advice — which, considering all 
tlic circaunslanccs, is extremely kind of me. It is 
this. Don't waste your time and money coming 
over here to-morrow morning and combing the 
hotels for me. At the very crack of dawn I start 
for the East. And don’t get hold of a list of hotels 
along the rogidar route of the Dutch Airways to 
tlic Far East, because I am chartering a ’plane 
of my own and I’m going to dodge about just 
wherever I like. 

In fact, poor darling, pursuit is impossible even 
for a girl of your tenacity and octopus-like grip. 
I have made all arrangements to cover my tracks. 

My plans have been maturing for some while, 
under thiit dainty nose, than the end of which 
you could .see no further. Nothing has been left 
to chance. Trusty friends smuggled maps into 
my cell, hidden in loaves and cakes ; they sent 
me a file for the prison-bars ; a silk rope arrived 
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FLIGHT FROM A LADY 

in a gingerbread ; a compass in a smoking dish 
of tripe ; a false moustache was concealed in 
a lobster armoricaine and only needed to be 
thoroughly cleaned. Skeleton keys, dried soups, 
solidified alcohol, primus stoves, chocolate, and 
every known ingredient to a successful get-away 
was provided for me by my stout allies. 

Not least among them is my aeroplane. (You 
have a friend who has devoted a lifetime to per- 
suading the British public to call it “ airplane.” 
But then he also thought he could persuade the 
British public to imagine that the British Isles 
are situated somewhere near the Bermudas, or at 
any rate could be taken there if a war seemed 
imminent.) 

As I was saying, not least is my aeroplane, 
smuggled into my dungeon between the leaves of 
a cheque-book, like a dried fern. 

What I mean is, O slow-minded Pussy, that I 
heard a rumour that the Dutch hired out aero- 
planes to private citizens who wanted to charter 
them, and this is just what I have done. I have 
my own machine and my own crew, and I can 
make my own course. 

Sold again. Velvet Paw. And if you are think- 
ing of taking your claws to that cats’-parlour in 
Dover Street for a nice little bit of sharpening, 
again you would be wasting time and money. They 
are quite sharp enough already for the pathetic 
8 
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little fool-mice who creep round you. And no 
amount of sharpening will help you to catch the 
grand Flying Mouse in his charter-aeroplane. 

I had a glimpse of Holland between the sea 
and the air-port at Amsterdam — -incredibly neat 
lillle rectangles of agricultural land and irriga- 
tion ca,nals everywhere. Made a dash to the 
Hague to sec the pictures in the Mauritshuis — 
especially the Ver Mcer’s “ View of Delft.” I 
would sooner own it than any other picture I’ve 
ever seen. 

The Hague is full of people on bicycles — 
almost as many as in Copenhagen — and has 
very few beautiful girls, which is an altogether 
admirable feature. Beautiful girls are only a 
pest. They do no good to anyone, and they 
seem to think that tlicy have acliicvcd something 
of grctit credit to themselves in being beautiful, 
and that they unendingly deserve applause for a 
meritorious act. 

Cod gave them beauty. What they ought to do 
is to thank God on their knees for it, morning and 
night, and keep it rea.sonably dean with soap, 
water, and scrubbing-brushes. Instead of that, 
they congratulate God for his good sense ; they 
congratulate the world on being allowed to 
worship such beauty, and they tinge themselves 
incessantly with cosmetics. 

Pah ! If you have to give me a girl at all — 
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which is quite unnecessary anyway because I don’t 
want one — give me a homely damsel with a face 
like a bit of bread-and-margarine and a homely 
broad beam, and a grin like a shoe of water-melon, 
and woollen stockings, and a good seat on a push- 
bicycle, and you can have your Helens and your 
Montespans and your Phrynes. 

It is getting dark. At this moment you will be 
sitting down to dinner with some poor wretch. 
His only bit of luck is that you will infallibly have 
been three-quarters of an hour late, and by so 
much his doom will have been postponed. 

But he won’t appreciate it. Pitiful ass. And 
you’U hypnotize him, with a sad little warmth 
and mistiness turned on now in those large eyes, 
as a fire-hydrant is turned on by the expert 
engineer in charge, and you’ll say huskily, “ I do 
hope you haven’t been waiting long,” and he’ll 
wilt like an asparagus-stick and say, “ Oh no, 
only a few minutes,” and then your eyes will 
become like manganese-hardened, high-speed 
steel under a cloudless sky and you’ll say, “ In 
that case, why were you late ? ” and he’ll pro- 
tet that, so far from being late, he was a quarter 
of an hour ahead of time, and you’ll ask him 
why then does he tell sfily Hes, and another 
undeTJvay^^* evenings will swimmingly be 

Now that I come to think of it, » neat ” is just 
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FLIGHT FROM A LADY 

the adjective which describes you. You have the 
true artist’s economy of effort. In three sentences 
you will have manoeuvred the luckless youth — 
or old fool — it makes no difference — into the 
position when he must either break out into a 
cold sweat and begin to stammer, or else smack 
you smartly on the left side of your divinely 
beautiful face (unless he happens to be left- 
handed, in which case he will, of course, smack 
you smartly on the right .side of your divinely 
beautiful face) . 

To return. Your technique is neat. I wonder 
if you used to sit at home on long winter evenings, 
when you were more or less a young girl, and 
used to work out a programme of verbal moves 
in the manner of a chess-play. Thus : 

Tou : So-and-so and so forth. (The Feline 
Gambit.) 

Gent. : An unguarded reply. 

Tou : Queen to Queen’s sixth (typically jumping 
second, third, fourth, and fifth). 

Gent. : (bewildered). But you said just now 

Tou : Queen takes Rook, Bishop, Knight, eleven 
pawns, and check. 

Gent. : (Breaks into undignified perspiration, and 
his collar and he wilts.) 

You then sweep the pieces on to the floor and, 
while he is picking them up, you have found yet 
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another man to despise in your blacky secret little 
heart. 

Just think of the difference between him and 
me. 

He is sweating like a schoolboy in the Ritz or 
wherever it is, in front of the most beautiful and 
deadly thing that God has created for quite a 
while — including the latest specimen of Deadly 
Nightshade — whereas I am sitting cool, calm, 
collected, and wonderfully indifferent, in front of 
the entire female population of the Hague, who 
are dashing backwards and forwards on bicycles. 

No one admires more than I do, in theory, 
the general curves of the female posterior, and 
although they are not set off to the best advantage 
by the saddle of the bicycle, nor by the physical 
attitude which, apparently, bicycling demands of 
its devotees, nevertheless it is vastly preferable to 
the chess-game as invented by you and played by 
you in the grill-rooms of London. 

So give me the bicycle and the woollen stock- 
ings every time. And you keep your pitiful asses. 

And with that, and with the memory of 
heavenly beauty in my mind — no, not you, 
dear, this time. The Ver Meer — I am going 
to bed. 

Good night. I, about to live, salute you, 
indifferently. R. 

P.5.— Poor small chiquitita. (Spanish. Get one 
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FLIGHT FROM A LADY 

of the Argentine platoon to interpret for you. Or, 
if the Argentine boys have gone to Deauville, the 
Chilean squad will oblige, I am sure. Will be 
only too glad to oblige in any way. Won’t they ? 
Yes ?) 


APPENDIX 

A few Suggestions for Face-saving 

(1) Appear in dead black for a week and 
announce, tenderly, that poor darling R. (a) has 
died of a broken heart or (i) has shot himself in 
Boulogne for love of you, and that the Prifet de 
Police is hushing the whole thing up, also for love 
of you. 

(2) Say that I’ve become a monk, in love-sick 
despair, and will be wearing a dressing-gown 
for the rest of my life, and manufacturing Green 
Chartreuse. 

(3) Say that I have caught yellow fever in 
Peru whither you had sent me to find the treasure 
of the Incas. 

(4.) Say that I’ve gone to fetch you a rose 
from Shiraz and that I’m bringing it back in a 
refrigerator. 

(5) Say that you were bored to death with 
the sight of me and threw me out. (No one will 
believe this.) 

(6) But don’t, my darling snippet, don’t on 
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FLIGHT FROM A LADY 

any account tell them the truth and say that I 
was bored to death with you. (Because everyone 
will believe this.) 

I remain, your obedient servant (which is what 
I don’t do and am not), R. 



LETTER III 


^th April, 1939. 5.30 A.M. 

Just out of Amsterdam 

At this moment you are probably going to bed, 
sleepy, and victorious as ever. I am up — liter- 
ally up — and wide awake. 

Bobby Browning wrote once — in one of his 
intelligible moments : 

Dear pilgrim, art thou for the East indeed ? 

I wouldn’t be so silly as to think for a moment 
that you are likely to call me anything remotely 
as kind as dear pilgrim,” but whatever you do 
call me, by thunder ! I am for the East indeed. 

Ten thousand miles are going to be put 
between you and me in a very short time, and 
here I am — laying the first of them over my 
shoulder — as Kipling says somewhere — at the 
rate of three and a half a minute in my terrific 
charter-’plane. 

I left Schipol, the Amsterdam aerodrome, one 
of the three greatest air-ports, they tell me, with 
Tempelhofer and Singapore, in the Eastern hemi- 
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FLIGHT FROM A LADY 

sphere, in the early morning, a few minutes ago. 

It was dull and drab, and I thought for one 
moment that there was no justice in the world. 
On an occasion like this, when a hero was setting 
out on the most triumphant flight that has ever 
been undertaken by any man, a dull and drab 
morning was a monstrous blow to one’s instinc- 
tive (though always rather pathetic) sense of 
fair play. 

The ’plane taxied to the end of the concrete 
run-way, quivered, started forward with a small 
bounce, ran down the run-way, rose gracefully 
and banked, and as it climbed over Holland, the 
sun came out over the tulip-fields. And I knew 
that God, or whatever you like to call it, is on the 
side of heroes who make Flights from Ladies. 

The patchwork quilt was there below us, red, 
yellow, orange, dark brown, pink, just like the 
work of long years of stitching that used to come 
out of English cottages in the days when there 
really were handicrafts. 

We rose over this fantasy of colour and left it 
behind and are now heading south. 

I am sleepy after my early start — we lejft the 
otel at four o’clock in the morning — and so 
I’m going to have an hour’s nap. The main 
object has been achieved. I am for the East and 
1 Will never see you again. 



FLIGHT FROM A LADY 

I’m suddenly in a bad temper. We have 
climbed above a dense canopy of thick, white 
cloud, and for a couple of hours there’s been 
nothing to do but either look up at a boringly 
blue sky or down at a boringly white mass of 
cotton-wool. Nature can be a tedious old party. 
Rightly is she so often described, by the sort of 
authors you, my sweet, read and enjoy, as Dame 
Nature. A D.B.E. is as much as she’s worth. 

I come from a family which is apt to admire 
sunsets, in spite of a shock which they once got 
from Oscar Wilde. He was visiting my grand- 
liither’s house on one occasion, and after dinner 
the party trooped out on to the verandah and 
found a particularly violent specimen on exhibi- 
tion. My uncles and aunts instantly took deep 
breaths in order to gasp with a pretty enthusiasm, 
when Wilde paralysed them with a gently con- 
temptuous, " what a foolish sky.” The family, 
fortunately, managed to suppress their gasps and 
sul)stitutc scorn and indignation. It took them 
years to get over the shock. But they did get 
over it, and now are as warm on a sunset as ever. 

Still clouds, nothing as far as the eye can reach, 
north, south, east, west, nothing except clouds 
and ourselves. 

I am getting angrier every minute — that is 
to say every three miles. For my Commander 
assures me that, although wc appear to be hardly 
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moving, we’re actually doing a hundred and 
eighty miles an hour. But why should I be doing 
it at all ? That’s what I want to know. Why 
should I have let a snip like you drive me out 
of England for ever ? Just because a ridiculous 
creature has a pretty face and an unpleasant 
nature, why should I be cutting all my old ties 
and going to settle for life in Tahiti or Hawaii or 
somewhere ? 

Men are fools. 

I would give a lot to be sauntering in the May 
sunshine up Bond Street at this moment — pro- 
vided, of course, that there was no chance of 
meeting you sauntering the other wa:y. That was 
always the snag. I always longed to meet you, 
and then I hated it when I did. Do you remember 
that French song, tremble quand je wis ton 

you don’t. Menu French is 
al the French that you know, and you have to 
ask an Italian waiter to translate even that for 


But what is the sense of trembling when you 
face ? I, i, uadigniiicd, i, ia 
minded, and it doesn’t get you anywhere with the 

turns ° ^ despises you, and 

turns away to some half-witted oaf who would 

be far more likely to smack her face than tremble 


So here I am, above a lot of blasted clouds 
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and ril never see Bond Street again. I won’t 
hear Atkinson’.s carillon, or dodge quickly past 
Cartier’s with a lady — any lady — tripping along 
beside me and trying to edge me through those 
fairy portals, — I can still hear a small, firm voice 
saying, “ Whatever you do, don’t give me old 
paste,” — and I’ll never again linger in front of 
Sotheby's. 

1 lullo, the clouds arc thinning. It’s too good to 
be true. 1 luivcn’t the faintest idea where we 
are. Yc.s, they arc thinning very quickly. There’s 
a small muddy stream below us, twisting about 
and full of islands, and now I can see rows of 
thin, dark trees, and the red roofs of houses, and 
beside the stream there’s a hamlet, red and yellow 
in the morning sun. And there’s an odd sort of 
pier sticking out fi'om the hamlet half-way across 
the stream. I never .saw an inland pier before. 
I'hesf must be an odd folk. 

Half a moment-— I have seen something like 
that before. (lood Lord 1 it’s Avignon. Here’s 
a grand sc-ries of happy omens. The ancients 
used to ttikc the omens before they set out on a 
momentous journey, but here am 1 being handed 
the omens on a plate. My first glimpse of the 
sun on my journey comes to me when I am 
exactly over the bridge where all the world 
<l;uK eH, smd exactly over the great palace whence 
those Holy Fathers at last escaped from their 
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captivity. Sun, dancing, and escape. Perfect. 
I shall come down at Marseilles for lunch and 
ril drink a whacking great bottle of Chateau- 
Neuf-du-Pape in honour of the Gods who send 
omens, in honour of the French who make wine 
and songs, and in honour of the men wh.o built the 
Ghateau-Neuf. I can still see it faintly, far behind 
us now. Seen from the air, it dominates the town 


a great deal more than it does, according to my 
recollection, seen from the ground. 

So the little muddy stream turns out to be the 
turbulent, tumbling Rhone. 

My spirits have gone up prodigiously. What 
do I care even if you have driven me out of 
that ludicrous square mile of insincerity and 
cruelty which lies between the Parks of London’s 
absurdly-labelled “West End”? It isn’t West 
and It isn’t an End. You’ll still be frittering about 
from hair-dressers to luncheons, while I’m cross- 
ing the seven seas of the world and while I’m 

exchanging Atkinson’s carillon for the silver bells 
of Atlantis. 


scrub Jr ^ dusty, grey-green 

scmb and their outcrops of whitish stone and 

of us 7th' red earth, and away in front 

Etane de Z shallow lake of the 

lying on it a7t7 of French seaplanes 

yi g on It, and the air-port of Marignane. 
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FLIGHT FROM A LADY 

In five minutes I shall be tackling my bottle of 
Chateau-Neuf in the sunshine while you, I have 
every reason to suppose, will be drinking a nasty 
little mixture of spirits and the lowest form of 
Italian wine, on a wet morning, with a cold wind 
blowing, and talking to a fool with a receding 
chin, whose conversation consists entirely of 
malicious gossip about intimate friends whom he 
calls “ Darling ” when he meets them. Bah ! 

Later 

Still Marignane 

I had to stay at Marignane longer than I 
intended — three hours in fact. And they were a 
nerve-racking three hours. For what was more 
likely than that you would arrive out of the sky 
at any moment armed with an enchanting smile 
and a steel lasso, and a set of handcuffs? I 
was ready to swim the Etang like a sort of in- 
verted Leander. Anything to escape the pursuing 
Hero. (Why is a famous rowing-club called after 
the most famous swimmer in history ? But you 
wouldn’t know. Nor do I, for that matter.) When 
you come to think of it, the pursuing Hero, and 
you, arc just like the North West Mounted Police. 
You never let up when you want to get your 
man. 

The reason for the dangerous delay was that 
I picked up a copy of Le Petit Provencal (a news- 
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paper) and found that the Junior Thug of Europe 
was on the point of breaking eleven more treaties 
thereby bringing his score of broken treaties to 
sixty-three as against the hundred and twenty- 
eight of the Senior Partner in Thuggee. Now it 
so happens that I am planning to cross over part 
of what is comically called the Italian Empire 
and to spend to-night actually in an Italian town, 
so naturally I was a little alarmed at the situation. 
There was always the possibility, an outside 
chance certainly, but still a possibility, that the 
British Government might honour one of its 
pledges at last and go to the rescue of the State 
in danger. In which case I might land on Italian 
soil to find that I had only jumped out of one 
prison into another, which would be a sad 
anu-climax to a Flight to Freedom. 


But believe me, Lady, if the worst came to the 
worst, I would sooner be in the power of the 
^ eroes of Caporetto and the warriors of Guadala- 
jara and the immortal conquerors of Abyssinia. 
One thing is certain. They couldn’t harm my 

nr +1. ^ rescuing now. 

friLS" infinitely pre- 

erable to yours. Any prison must be. 

London -I 

ad radio^aphed from Marignane to the Foreign 
Office asking whether I should go on or not ~ I 
had no hesitation in going on. 
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It was only common sense to go on. On the 
one hand there was the prospect of the lasso and 
the return to Mayfair. On the other was the 
chance of an Italian concentration camp. There 
vvas really only one possible choice. There would 
he cruelty in both jails, but at least the organ- 
grinders would give me a little spaghetti and an 
occasional ice-cream, whereas you would only 
give me a fatal kiss once in three weeks, and tlien 
only if you felt kindly disposed. 

I forgot to say that the reply from London 
was to the eflcc't that the day was Whit ^Monday 
aad so there was no one in the Foreign Office, 
except some charwomen who were dusting the 
files of correspondence marked “ Urgent,” and 
who were polishing up the Prime Minister’s 
umbrella-stand. 1 he charwomen gave it as 
their considered opinion by radiogram that there 
wouldn’t be no war, not until Wednesday any- 
how, becau.se the Prime Minister had gone away 
rabbit-shooting and he didn’t hold with wars not 
while he was out rabbit-shooting he didn’t, and 
they advised me in their considered opinion to 
lo just what I bloody well liked, and much they 
cared. 

ho I chose the lesser of two evils and I have 
iust started for Naples. 

I wish I could have spared the time to dash 
nto Marseilles, but I couldn’t nsk the pursuit of 
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the Avenging Angel. Marseilles is a fascinating 
place. It is where they sell a disgusting dish 
called Bouillabaisse and where the Phoenicians 
first made a colony in France, and where the 
British talk Hindustani to the waiters when they 
land from P. & O. boats on their way — poor, 
misguided souls — back to England, and where 
La Marseillaise was not written. But it has this 
to its credit. It was the men of Marseilles who 
first appreciated that earthquaking song and 
sang it on their march to Paris in 1792. Belloc 
has a great passage about it. He is describing 
the men of Marseilles, and how they “ surged up 
the white deserts along the Rhone, passing the 
great sheet of vineyards that slopes up the water- 
shed of Burgundy.” And he describes how they 
sang “ an excellent new marching song,” and 
how at last they came to Paris and sang it in even 
louder voices on the evening of the 30th of June, 
1792. They came to the Gates, and the workmen 
of the southern quarter of Paris joined in the 
song and called it the Marseillaise. Then comes 
Belloc’s immortal paragraph. " No one can 
describe music ; but if in a great space of time 
the actions of the French become meaningless 
and the Revolution ceases to be an origin, some 
one perhaps will recover this air, as we have 
recovered a few stray notes of Greek music, and 

it will carry men back to the Republic.” 
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What were we talking about ? It’s gone from 
me. But it doesn’t matter. We’re now passing 
that superb massif, that great dorsal fin of a grey 
rock of a mountain which is called Le Mont de La 
Sainte Victoire. We are flying along its long ridge, 
and no higher than the Cross upon its highest 
point. I climbed up to that Cross once, years 
ago. Or rather, to be honest, I funked the last 
few yards and stuck at the ruined chapel just 
below the Cross. 

When I came down from the climb I asked a 
Frenchman, a Provencal, whether they had had 
Foch or Clemenceau or Poincare, or who, to 
dedicate the mountain to the great Victory over 
the Boche in 1918. He replied with courtesy, but 
with a certain coolness, that the mountain was 
so called for the victory which the Roman Consul 
Marius won over the Teuton barbarians in the 
year 102 b . c . 

We have passed it now, and I can see a silver 
glimpse of the Durance, and beyond it are the 
snowy Alps. 

Now the Alps themselves are all right. I mean 
they are high, white, and handsome. But, like 
so many of the old Dame’s productions, they are 
closely associated with a type of humanity which 
I dislike. If the Alps only produced gentians and 
a nice view across the Lake of Geneva on a summer 
evening, when you’re sitting with a girl — no 
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dammit, I didn't mean that and I'd scratch it 
out only I know you’d take it to the Science 
Museum to have the words deciphered — any- 
way, when you're sitting at a pavement-cafe with 
nothing important to do except to sip a Dubon- 
net — then the Alps would be all right. 

But it's the winter-sportists who ruin the whole 
affair. They tie great boards on to their feet and 
get photographed for the illustrated papers, or 
else they lie on their stomachs on another sort 
of board and get photographed for the illustrated 
papers. Or else they sit in hotel bars and get 
ditto, ditto. 

I am delighted to be able to record that the 
Alps have now faded into an afternoon mist — not 
because I wish them any harm, but simply 
because they suggest velveteen trousers, cut broad 
aft, and girlish simpers. 

Those are two things I can say for you — and 
they are just about the only two I can think of 
just as this moment — you never went to winter- 
sports and you never simpered. I'll put it on your 
tombstone — as soon as you like, too — it can’t 

be too soon for me -“She neither ski-d nor 

simpered." 

Hullo, we’re out over the Mediterranean now. 

I see St. Tropez and St. Maxime, and so fare- 
well to France, the loveliest, greatest, most in- 
tunatmg, meanest, bravest, most generous, most 
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adorable country in the world. I am sorry I 
shall never see her again. Her chief fault is that 
she is too near to Mayfair. So I prefer the 
Cannibal Islands. There they literally devour 
men which is so much more honest and straight- 
forward than Mayfair’s method. You put me in 
mind of Baudelaire’s drawing of Jeanne Duval in 
the paper-covered edition of Les Fleurs du rrial 
which I bought at Dunkirk in the days when 
Long Max was firing at the town from sixteen 
miles away. She stands with her shoulders 
thrown back and a dark amused look in her 
eyes and the smallest of smiles on her lips. She 
is saying as clearly as any woman ever said it, 
“ You poor fish,” and Baudelaire has despairingly 
.scril)bled across it, “ Qitaerens quern devoret,” which 
is, as you well know (from your classical educa- 
tion at — where was it ?), the Latin for “ Seeking 
whom she may devour.” 

You may seek me, little one, until those lovely 
clu'cks go as bhu; as your eyes. You won’t find 
me any more. 

It occurs to me that I haven’t quite seen the 
last of France. I have told the Captain of the 
’plane to steer over Corsica. We shall be there 
in a minute or two, so I will stop writing, and 
concentrate upon sightseeing for a bit. Damn ! 

I wish I hadn’t used that word “ concentrate.” 
It calls up vi.si(>ns of camps in Italy for the dura- 
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tion of a nasty war. Let’s hope Britain won’t 
get a sudden rush of blood to the head to-day, 
and substitute War with Honour for her traditional 
Peace with Honour, before I can put Italy 
between you and me. 

Corsica below. I’ll write again. 

With a cold glance. R. 

You missed a big chance at Marignane. 
Your spies let you down. You ought to sack one 
or two, or worse punishment still, you ought not 
to sack one or two. 
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LETTER IV 


Later the same night 
Naples 

Safe so far. Unless war is declared before 6 a.m. 
to-morrow I shall escape the clutches of the mighty 
■warriors of Gaporetto. And surely no British 
Conservative statesman would ever declare war 
at night. It would hardly be cricket. 

I crept timidly out of the ’plane at the air- 
port, expecting droves of secret police and 
bayonets and machine-guns. Nothing happened. 
Vesuvius was quietly steaming away into the 
evening sky, but Vesuvius was the only sign of 
activity for quite a while. At last a hero emerged 
from an office looking exactly as George Robey 
would look at the Coliseum in a skit on the 
Austrian Tyrol. He was wearing a dull green 
uniform which consisted of shapeless plus-fours 
tucked into puttees that might have been rolled 
by a drunk recmiit, in a hurry, at midnight, 
without a light ; a tunic that would have made 
a regimental tailor burst into bitter tears ; , a 
Sara-Brownc belt ; and a green felt hat which 
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came down over his ears, and was shaped like 
a French steel-helmet. Perhaps it really was the 
Italian substitute for a steel-helmet. Perhaps it 
was symbolical of the modern Italy. Perhaps 
their bayonets are made of felt, and their guns, 
and their characters. Who knows ? At the 
moment only those Republican Spaniards who 
fought against them at Guadalajara know what 
the characters of the felt-hatted cards really are 
like when it comes to the field of battle. And 
the Spaniards have been mostly murdered by 
now by the ‘‘ very great Christian gentleman,” 
General Franco. “ Great Christian ” my foot. 

However this may be, that was the pantaloon- 
outfit of this tubby little ice-creamero together 
with the inevhable revolver in a black holster 
and a jack-knife in a sheath, reminiscent of boy 
scouting, but probably only added to make him 
feel the devil of a fellow who could kick a woman 


«-S soon as look at her. 

The little tub roUed across the air-port like a 
_iffident, apologetic clown, this inheritor of the 
Legions of Rome. Vesuvius, steaming away in- 
ifferently, has looked down upon generations of 
soldiers ever since the men of Rome came down 
ts way in the days of the Republic, but I doubt 

laugh^^' ^ volcanic 


Perhaps Ferdinand Bomba’s men were the 
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nearest approach. That tyrant, murderer, and 
stamper-out of freedom, had an occasional bit of 
humour in his make-up. When his Prime Minister 
told him that he proposed to change the uniform 
of the Neapolitan army from blue to green (or 
vice versa, Fve forgotten which). Bomba replied 
engagingly, “ Put them in blue, or put them in 
green, 'i’hey'll run away just the same.” 

But the Italians are not like that nowadays. 
'riu7 arc tin-rific fellows. They are so stout- 
heai-l<-d that they can sign treaties of friendship 
with unarmed black men and then poison them 
with mustard gas ; they are so dashed brave that 
they can bombard helpless refugees on Corfu 
and then claim compensation for it. They are, 
in fact, the Goods. They admit it themselves. 


So I escaped arrest and I’m sitting at my hotel 
window looking out across the Bay of Naples, 
wishing that a mist hadn’t hung over Sorrento 
all tin- evening tind that I could write one-tenth 
as wtdl as Norman Douglas. What a book South 
Wind is ! It is one of the great ones of our 
tinun There’s wit and wisdom for you. There’s 
a mtistcry of subtle satire. Evelyn Waugh is the 
nearest we hsive to Douglas, though I often think 
John Collier will beat him in the end if he works 
hard enough. But Collier is so elusive. And he 
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spends so much time in arguing with country 
gentry about electric lights, or in dominating Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell on the floor of a Hollywood 
studio (and when you remember that Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell is like a majestic version of the Albert 
Hall and John Collier is four feet high, you’ll 
admit that this is no mean feat) . 

All of which high-brow literary criticism comes 
out of a view of Capri’s silhouette against the 
stars. 

Let me see. Where did I finish up my last 
letter which I posted at the air-port ? Oh yes. 
I was just reaching Corsica. 

Somehow it did not move me very much. 
No one knows better than you, cara mia, how 
fascinated I have always been by that rascally 
Httle gentleman of Corsica. Have I not bored 
you with Napoleoniana in half the restaurants of 
London ? But his native island left me cold. At 
least I have a good precedent. It left him cold 
too. He landed there, compulsorily, to refill his 
ships TOth food and water on the dash back from 
Egypt in 1799. But he never went back. 

So I did not hang about Corsica. Instead I 
went eastwards to Elba. 

I was astonished at its size. It is infinitesimal. 

It IS a thin spit of an island. It is tiny. There 
are hardly any houses on it, and only the one 
small town. Yet that man, who had ruled half 
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Europe, sat down with enthusiasm to reorganize 
his new empire, and to indulge in his lifelong 
passion — building. 

What a nauseating amount of rubbish is talked 
about Napoleon nowadays. He created his own 
legend at St. Helena. That has been swept away 
by historians. Hut a new legend is being created 
for him now by knaves and fools, mostly English, 
and it’s going to take the devil of a lot of sweeping 
away. 

The inockTu version of Napoleon falls under 
very siiuph' headings. 

lorstly : the fellow wasn’t a gentleman (Welling- 
ton). It was Napoleon who ordered the surgeons 
to save Marie I.ouise first, to whom he was in- 
difhrrcnt, and afterwards to save the baby 
boy wliom he so passionately wanted ; it was 
N;i[)()leou who said, “ Madame, respect the 
burden ” ; and it was Wellington who allowed 
Ney to be shot. Thi.s part of the legend is designed 
to prove that the English are the only real gentle- 
men, itnd that Frenchmen never take baths. 

Secondly : that Napoleon’s only lasting achieve- 
ment was the Code Napoleon. 

I'liis is part of the English Oligarchy’s 
If there is one thing that the English Oligarch is 
ready to die for -- no, don’t shout at once that 
it’s his country, because it isn’t — it’s his Privi- 
h'grs. The English aristocrats cling to their 
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Privileges with an even greater tenacity than the 
girls who frequent picture-palaces cling, in the 
slightly dubious words of the most brilliant 
Limerick of our time, cling to — well ! don’t 
let’s go on about it. The last word is somewhat 
ambiguous. 

here is the point — Napoleon 
swept away the Privileges of half Europe. He 
took them by the throat. When they came 
towards him, dressed in the white coats of Austria, 
he knocked them down at Marengo. When the 
Privileges popped up again a few years later, he 
bounced them in all directions at Austerlitz, and 
when the Prussian donkeys ventured a fall with 
him at Jena on behalf of the same beastly cause, 
they had to bolt so quickly, and so ineffectually, 

that they hardly had any breath left to bray 
with. 


That was Napoleon’s achievement. That he 
destroyed Privilege in Europe outside England 
an ussia. And he shook Privilege to its greasy 
marrow-bones even in those two. 

Therefore the legend had to be invented that 
he only created the Code Napoleon. 

What he actuaUy created was the Modern 


the Mod^ ^ w 

Modem World .s a not very good one. But 
that IS not what I am talking about just 
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(although I will certainly be talking to you 
about it in a day or two unless I tumble into the 
Persian Gulf without a life-belt). The point is 
that, whatever the Modern World is, good, bad, 
mediocre, or just plain mud, Napoleon made it. 

Thirdly : (so the modern legend runs) that 
Napoleon was exactly the same as our newspaper- 
proprietors, or any other variety of big business- 
men. The chief characteristic of those chaps is 
to march about the place dismissing subordinates. 
The idea is that if you sack a few clerks on the 
spot, therefore you are Napoleonic. 

Napoleon’s ruin was very largely due to the 
fact that he refused to sack clerks, captains, 
generals, and marshals, however often they 
betrayed him. 

But there it is. Fools are fools. And knaves 
are knaves. And the English legend about 
Napoleon is a mixture of knavery and folly. With 
a vast deal of ignorance thrown in. 

Elba is out of sight now. I am glad. It was 
a sad moment in history. Napoleon was gaily 
making the best of a bad job, while Metternich 
was trying to get him poisoned, and the English 
Oligarchy was straining every nerve to prevent 
the money going to Elba which had been guaran- 
teed by the English Oligarchy under the Treaty. 

But after all, what is a Guarantee when it is 
given by the English Oligarchy? Ask Czecho- 
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Slovakia. They will tell you all about those jolly 
Guarantees. 

And who am I to blame the; l'ai,sfli.sh for failino- 
to carry out their obligation.s ? I am only sitting 
here in this hotel because of that failure. There 
are parts of the world in which they say that an 
Englishman’s word is as good a.s his bond. Just 
as good, they add. 

But I’m wandering. Let us come back to the 
subject. Which was, of course, your exquisite 
navy-blue eyes. At least I think it was. 

Who are they shining on now, I wonder? God 
help him and succour him through the dread 
times ahead of him, whoever he is. Poor swob 

Napoleon had his troubles too, especially when 
he rode off to the immortal campaign of ’96 and 
left Josephine behind in Paris. But he got over 
them all right, like all stout men and true, and 
he lived to make the only really intelligent 
remark about women that has ever been made, 
about the occupation of the idle man and the 
recreation of the warrior. And the moment he 
had come to that conclusion, a woman at once 
tell m love with him. 

Do you suppose Walewska would have given 
another thought, except as the conqueror of 
Austerhtz, xf he had still been the passionate adorer 

She would have gone to bed with him, just to 
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annoy her girl-friends and to have something to 
boast about over the drawing-room tea in the 
high society of Warsaw. But she would never 
have fallen in love with him. 

Which only shows what women are. 

Shakespeare knew all about it. He knew 
everything about everything. And nobody has 
ever noticed until this very moment that he made 
a symbolical gesture of his ultimate feelings about 
women when he bequeathed to one of you, in his 
will, his “ second-best bed.” 

As he was supreme in all else, so he was 
supreme in insult. It is the world’s record in 
insults to women. 

Where was I ? Oh yes, rambling on about 
the conqueror of Austerlitz. And that’s another 
strange business about Napoleon. The British 
have combined to spread the legend that he is 
the world’s Number One soldier. He is nothing 
of the kind. He threw away five separate mag- 
nificent armies. The first was in Egypt where 
his men, whom he abandoned, were only saved 
by diplomatic manoeuvring ; the second was in 
Spain ; the third was in Russia ; the fourth was 
at Leipzig ; and the fifth, and incomparably the 
best, was at Waterloo. 

Look at our own Marlborough. Not once did 
he put a foot wrong in the whole of his long and 
intricate campaigns. 
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But the English don’t like him. He was too 
brilhant. So the nation (which afterwards thought 
that Haig was a general !) discarded Marlborough, 
and has continued to discard him, and put 
Napoleon on the supreme pedestal. Besides, we 
beat Napoleon, and so the higher the pedestal 
the higher the English. 

After Elba we cruised along the Italian coast 
and passed over the reclamation land where the 
Pontine Marshes used to be. To give the devil 
a little of his due (and how I would love to give 
im his whole due), he has certainly made a job 
of the reclamation. Where there used to be only 
dismal marshes, breeding malaria and doing no 
goo to anyone, there are now neat little farms 
looking almost like Holland from the air. Xhe 
roads are mathematically perfect, and the little 
houses with red roofs are beautifully spaced along 

of each house is a rect- 

angle of farmland. 


Littona Itself is the town which Mussolini has 
crea ed m the middle of it all. It’s purely arti- 
tcial, of course, but it is done so infinitely better 
than the inonstrous growths in England. In the 
Pontine Marshes one single mind has been at 
work, and the result is perfect co-ordination, 
n England ten thousand fools are allowed to 

thev riT where they like and how 

they like, and the result is pieces of fun like the 
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i'i,i(;irr i'kom a lady 

St on Bypass and the (»reat West .Read. 
cloiTt holii willi Benito, as I tliink <‘ven y(m 
.H'allieia'd By this time, Imt his new 
(r-s,-, seen liom the air, is really r.tlh<*r iin- 
iv-f. And ! eunCess it with profound reluct- 
, there!))' showing' the essential mihility of my 
!», -ter. 

't- crossed the mouth id' the 'fiber, and 1 
I s<-e iliesinoke of Rome risiiij' in the distance, 
tn-mal times ! would have .swung leftwarils 
h;ul a gliuit e at the Ktrrna! (lity, hut politie.s 
)( ditics aiul 1 has'e seen fearsome accontils of 
111 ;inti«aiii'ratt .irtillery. 1 fell that they 
It easily t.ike a pop at a strange aeroi>lune 
tif' from the iiiret tiiui of Euglantl atui France, 
St,* I ke|'it my dist.nice. 

lie Sahinr Hills were covered with snow, 
;i little of nty old i lassiis t ame htu'k to me. 

1 put them lit inly <*ut t»f nty mind. 'I he word 
l»ine ” iimvrys the exact opposite of what 1 
il«tii»g at this momrnt. 'The Rornuns went 
• to dii ]>m isely whin I am Hying u* the eiuls 
u' wforld to avoid. And if I start quoting 
n »% even to tnysrlf, I am hound to arrive 
v«*ry short time at : 

Diiler litlrmem tolagen atiulio, 

I JuUt liKjnentetti. 

t *u liiil laugh sweetly. I grant it you. You 
t.tik sweetly. All right, all right, I grant it 
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all to you. And I did love it all. But never no 
more. What we want are a pack of ravens crying- 
“ Never more.” 

So let nothing more be said about the Sabine 
Hills. 

In the Gulf of Gaeta warships were moored, 
so we hastily steered out to sea again to avoid 
misunderstandings, and it wasn’t until they were 
safely behind us that we crossed over to the 
mainland and made for Vesuvius. 

Certainly the Bay is good. It is very good 
indeed. Though I think the Neapolitans over- 
state the case with their “ See Naples and die ” 
stuff. A much truer epigram was the one which 
landed Sir John Squire in such a turmoil of out- 
raged civic pride when he casually wrote, “ Die 
before you see Peacehaven.” But all the same 
I see the Neapolitans’ point. The Bay of Naples 
is undoubtedly in the Sydney-Harbour-Rio-de- 
Janeiro class. 

The Neapolitans themselves are as eternal as 
their volcano. They never alter for a moment. 
Gentlemen in faultless evening-dress still accost 
you m the streets and in the same breath offer 
to change your money, sell you a bit of faked 
jewellery, or to provide you with entertainment 
- very strange, very curious at the biggest 
hotel on the water-front. 

I managed to resist all these temptations, and 
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ibughi iny way ihniugh these immaculate gents 
tlowii til the olii rattle. 

But 1 siinu eauie away. Tlicrc were too many 
little lieiiies loating about and giggling, and tlua'c 
were ton luauy memories of Emma, Lady 
Haniiltou. It was in this Bay of Ntiplcs tliat one 
of the most sueei'ssl'ul and eliaraeteristic of your 
ficx lirouglit oil’ one of her finest coups. 

Supertu ially slie did it to jdease the Qiieen of 
Kaples who hated her husband’s sulijeets — the 
aneestor.s ul‘ these greasy little fellows who giggled 
round me ami always urged him and egged 
liim, as sweet delieate women will do if they get 
lialfti <'ham e, to treat them as brutally as po.ssihlc. 
As 1 sity, Emm:t iistensibly worked Iter grand 
conp to please this woman. But I don’t believe 
fur a moment that tluit w'as Emma’s real motive. 
I don't IndieST any woman would go to such 
lengllis to please another woman. You don’t 
tlo siu h things - ble.ss your dear, loving little 
hearts not in real life you don’t. 

^o, no, Emma was inspired by the old, old 
motive, anti it’s (juite a different one and, taken 
all in all, not stt loving-licarted. She had a man 
in lier power, ;tnd she wanted to .show the world, 
and even im»re she wanted to show herself, ju.st 
litnv far she eintltl drive him. So she drove 
Nelson to the murder of a noble 
gentlematt. Mt»re was lost than C 
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when Nelson’s jolly tars — the press-ganged dregs 
of England’s slums — obeyed his orders and 
strung the Neapolitan patriot up to the yard- 
a.rm in the Bay of Naples. They obeyed his 
orders as promptly as Nelson obeyed his. Or 
rather, as he obeyed them when they came from 
Emma. Orders from superior officers were a 
different matter and could be blind-eyed when- 
ever necessary. But Emma had more power 
than the Lords of the Admiralty, and the greatest 
of all sailors quartered his ducal and lordly arms 
with a gallows. 

What a fool ! But only one of myriads. 

Incidentally, what a curious effect Nelson 
has had upon the English character, both ashore 
and at sea. If ever a sailor planned out his 
strategy and his tactics, it was Nelson. Every 
imaginable contingency was worked out on paper 
long before the enemy fleet was sighted. He 
would summon his captains from their battle- 
ships night after night to his cabin in the flag- 
ship, and laboriously go over and over the various 
situations which they might be faced with when 
at last the watch shouted Sail ahead,” or what- 
ever it is that nautical sentinels shout. 

If we find the damned scoundrels ” for 

that was how Nelson usually referred to his 

™ such a position, we 

wU do so-and-so. If on the other hand the 
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position (il'tlu- diunnctl scroimdels is this-and-that, 
4fr-tc. etc. <'tt 

Hut all this nicticulous preparation, and all 
this ilcvdtiou to technical efficiency, has been. 
<-ither l'nn.',<itt<-n or rather sheepishly shoved 
aside as tin-hnt’lish. I\'uwaday.s the “Nelson 
toucli ” means nothing else but spce.d and 
eourtigc. It no htuger niatlers what an Admiral 
of a, titiancicr or a ne.vvsptipcr-proprictor does, so 
long as he dors it wiilmut he.sitation or apparent 
friir. in f'ai t, the less lie thinks, and the more he 
resemtiles :i hull at ;t gate, the nearer he is to the 
faniouN " lout ti." Tiic classic case is Admiral 
Ik-alty at juthmd. 

'fhe inaguilicetit way in which Beatty thun- 
dered into at lion witli his battle-cruisers seized 
the iiuaginatioti oh public and politician, and, 
on the strength of that thrilling dash across the 
North Sea, his lordship in life was bounced up 
the ladilcr into the Supreme Command, and 
after tleath is to hr. tugged in effigy into Trafalgar 
.Square, alihough hk strategy, his tactics, his 
gunnerv. his tuivigatiou, his signalling, and his 
i o-operation, have since been proved, all of them, 
to h;ur I*mi iudiflerent. 

\\ hnras Jellicoe — oh ! well, let’s leave it. A 
fat lot yon care about naval history. So long as 
ihcit* an* plenty of pretty gentlemen ready to 
ilic for you, you don't mind how they die or 
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when or where. But have you ever made a mar^ 
commit murder for you ? Have you ever orderec^ 
the assassination of a noble and gallant gent]e^ 
man ? If you haven’t, then Emma is one up oi\ 
you. Fancy being outdone by a woman of forty- 
five who looked a washerwoman. I’m ashamed 
of you. Why not despatch one of your adorers 
to despatch me ? I would fill the bill. 

The lights are faintly visible over at Castella- 
mare and the air is laden with the fragrance of 
soldier-chewed garlic. The Duce has boasted 
about the terror which his eight million bayonets 
are ready to strike into democratic hearts. He’d 
do more with eight million sticks of that revolting 
vegetable. 

I’m going to turn in now. To-morrow I’m off 
again, but not to Alexandria, as you might think. 
Im tabng no chances. Alexandria is the next 
routine-station on the Dutch Airways line, and I 
am going to get off that line at once. You might 

mtercept me somehow. I don’t trust you an inch, 
my pretty one. 

Ex-yours, R. 

PS. — Miaow. 
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OVKR TUK MK»rn';RR.\NKAN' 

,f,f otr on a very tricky j(*urney. 'riicir’s been 
to compare with it since Mr. Masrlichl’s 
‘^t-yiianl spent a hundred and twenty-three pages 
I’ rhymes, and about a couple of dt>z;en pages 
of local guide-books, in dodging Mr. -Masc- 
^jcdtl's fo-x-dogs and Ins crowd of ro.x-hunters. 

M'lie sound oftlir nr;trness sent a tlocxl 
Of terror of death thrmigh the fox’.s Idood. 

He imped his lirush Jind he cocked hi.s nose, 

And he went upwind as a racer goes. 

but thcre'.s one thing in common hetween me 
-uul Reynard (besides a couple of' gallant souls) 
-Hid that is that wc both esctiped. 

He and I are both of us pretty fo.xy, thank 
yon. Hen; 1 am lop>'>S along — not ttio fast, 
not too slowly, not in a panic, but not in any 
bliiul carelessness, full of confidence, but wary 
t-n«ingh to twist and turn just in case the Hound 
of Hell pnt.s on an miexpected turn of speed or, 
more likely, brilliantly cuts ofTa comer. 
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For this I will say of you, you cut a corner 
more finely and more surely than any human 
being Fve ever known. And speaking as a fox, 
it is the quality in a hound that I most dislike. 
I can jump from A to D more readily than mo.st 
foxy people ; what disconcerts me is when you 
jump from A to G with a sort of negligence that 
is as infuriating as the jump itself is frightening. 
Reynard and I feel rather strongly about this. 

Though I’m not frightened now. I’ve planned 
this Fhght much too carefully for the Lady to 
catch up. You may stop some of the earths, but 
you can’t stop them all. But it’s just as well to 
understand the devilry of which the Hounds of 
Hell are capable. 


At the moment I am out over the Mediter- 
ranean again. There were low, swirling clouds 
over the Bay of Amalfi, and as they swirled, .so 
Ae colour of the water changed from the dark 
^eys through all the light greys to the dark, 
_ gry blues. It was like the iron shield of a 
Homenc captain -if they had iron shields, 

batman had bean slack in his 
dirtv wiVL r and very 

Now I am heading sonth, leaving on my left 
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haiici SuU-nio — where Pope Gregory the Seveath, 
greatest of all the Mediaeval Popes, lies buried 
under a l ed p()r])hyry tomb with no inscription 
and 11(1 elligy and no single mark to tell of the man 
whose (lust is there — and in a few minutes we shall 
be ])assiug one (d'tlie hateful places of Europe. 

V<>s, 1 ran see Slromboli already. Not that 
Stnnnholi is hatel'ui. Far from it. It is superb. 
But soon we shall .see the Lipari Islands — the 
forgotten prison. 

ni tell you tlic story of Lipari. 

'I'here was a time, years ago, when Signor 
Mu.ssoliui svas steadily increasing in power at 
lionie and steadily mounting in the raving adula- 
tion of all the Kensingtons of all the upper-middle- 
classes in F.ughuid. 

In Iltily he was successfully inventing the 
legend that itc had saved the country from the 
Red Memiee (anti adding to that legend the two 
fairy-tales li) tluil he iiad fought heroically in the 
World Witr and (it) that he had led the march of 
the Hhukshirts on Rome) ; and in the English 
Kensingtons — which include the Cheltenhams, 
the Malvcnis, the Baths, the Conservative Associa- 
tions, tlie City of London, and all the Sillies of 
the lantl -* he was being worshipped as the man 
who made tltc trains of Italy run punctually. 

hut lie hud to consolidate his position both in 
tlu‘ heiut.s of his countrymen and in the Sargasso 
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Sea. So Matteotti was murdered in circum- 
tances of unprintable brutality ; on the day after 
the murder Signor Mussolini personally vi.sited 
Signora Matteotti and assured her that every step 
was being taken to discover her missing huslraud ; 
and all liberal-minded opponents of tlie regime 
were shipped off to the convict-prisons on the 
Lipari Islands. 

That consolidated his position in Italy. 

The position on the Seaweed front was fixed 
by the official abolition of beggary, the continued 
running of the express-trains within an hour or 
two of schedule, and the spread of a new and 
ingenious story that Signor Mussolini was the 
son of a blacksmith (which he is) and a man of 
astounding virility (which he may be too, for all 
I know). 


This last story was irresistible. The suggest i. ni 
of blacksmithy strength, both in and out Of the 
smithy, hypnotized the Union of Conservative 
Women’s Associations into a state of adoring sh^e. >i- 
ness, and the trick was done. 


Matteotti was forgotten. The professors and 
artists and students and phUosophers, who IHi 
that intellectual, slavery was a poor cxidiangc 

ava, and all, all are forgotten by the world 
But the Duce is not forgotten. And even the 
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^>or jelly-fish who occasionally peer over the 
yastc ofscawcctl arc beginning to wonder. After 
jl, that shiny bald hciul and that gross, pcudulons 
It^wlaj) arc not quite .so attractive, cvtai to the 
^t-nsingtons, as the story of virility once was. 
.^yiul whereas nobody minded about the Bolshies 
^dio were so rightly put in prison, pcojile arc 
jc-ginning to mind <[uitc a hit about the dear 
r7ii<a:’s air-force, and sweet Benito’s really most 
jU- British way of breaking treaties. 

WeVe i)assed the Lipari Islands. I’m glad of 
i;, Tliey, and Dachau, and the Furtrc.ss of Petro- 
piivlov.sk, stink to Heaven with their hellish cruelty 
^jnl injustice. 

'I’herc was an exart parallel to our punctual- 
.i-iindcd Baldhcad’s prisons in the days of Bomba. 
p'c*rdiaand, King, was not much more .succcs.sful 
iS a soldier than is, or was, Benito, Ducc, but he 
4,v;i.s just as cilicicnt sit prist»u work. And he chose 
• li.s gaol-birds from the same walks of life. Pocrio 
,iud Si'ttcmbrini and Castroinediano were gentle 
:i.ud noble idealists, so they, and many others, 
vv<Tc sentenced on false evidence to imprison- 
uK'ut in chains for life, on tiie islands, or in the 
cl iinginms of Montefusco. 

Who e’er comes back to life 
k'nim Montdusco’s towers 
May IxKist himself twice bora 
Into this world of ours. 
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Poerio’s only comfort in his mildewed, ra^ 
infested ceU in Montefusco was the song of 
nightingale in the bushes outside, so the gaol^ 
killed the nightingale. 

Montefusco — Lipari — Dachau — PetrQ 
Pavlovsk — all are hideous. 

I can see in front the magnificent outline 
Monte Pellegrino where the Carthaginians en.^ 
camped under the great Hamilcar somewher^ 
about 250 B.c. and maintained themselves in^ 
credibly for three years against all the Siciliarx 
armies of Rome. 

And there beyond Pellegrino is the Conca, 
d Oro, the Shell of Gold, the semicircle of hills 
round Palermo. I wish I could see the lemons 
and the oranges, but we’re much too high. 

Now I am flying across the westernmost corner 
of Sicily to see three things, and three things only, 
and I am now coming to the first of them. 

It’s the fittle port of Marsala, created by 
generations of English wine-merchants, and im- 
mortahzed as the landing-place of Garibaldi. 

_ Just a Mole and a smaU lighthouse and a row of 
mne warehom^^a^d the freedom of a country. 
That s all. Nothing more. 

secZd T" “> ‘he 

lerracc which shidded. hfa men ftom the fire of 
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l1i(‘ Neapolitan troops on the top of the hill — the 
Pianto cUn CJrcci — and it was here that they 
iiskcci liini in the last desperate hour of the battle, 
(Jeneral, what are we to do ? ” And he replied, 
Italians, here we. must die.” Then a stone, 
tiirown from a])ovc — the. two lines of battle 
v\--ere so close, -- hit him in the back. It gave him 
u hit of a shock - • (piite naturally — but within a 
r<tupl<' of seconds he knew what had happened, 
iiiul he shouted, “ dome on. They are throwing 
Ktones. 'I'lieir ammunition is finished,” and he 
led the \'ieturious charge up the hill. 

Italy was made there. 

I «-au’t distinguish the Pianto from the air. 
Hills lottk very nun h like each other. But I can 
see the tiny <lot, standing all by itself on a wide- 
oiHui <‘xp;insc of brown land, which is my third 
«>l.>jeefive. It'.s the Greek Temple of Segesta. 
Nhiny of GaribaUli's men — - even after a terrible 
Ijattle in tite heat of the day — went three miles 
out of ilifir line of march to sec it. They knew 
that l'Ve<*d()iii is very rtften the same sort of thing 
;is Beauty. I wtjnder if they realized that very 
often also it isji't. 

1 wish I could land near Gastrogiovanni where 
I'luto hehiivTil so rough to Persephone — I bet 
ftlte liked it. 'fhe combination of wealth, rough- 
ness, itml fielH.shucss Is always irresistible to you 
jgirls - t mt 1 am afraid of these Italtamof: If war 
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is imminent, it would be folly to take a chance. 

So off again on a new twist, with Mr. Mase- 
field : 

Past Colston’s Broom, past Gaunt’s, past Share’s, 
Past Foxwhelps’ Oasts with their hooded ears, 

Past Monk’s Ash Clerewell, past Beggars’ Oak, 

Past the great elms blue with the Hinton smoke. 

Only I think I go past Etna’s smoke instead. 
I prefer to think of Empedocles rather than 
British Sportsmen. 


We have flown past all the accepted sights of 
Southern Sicily. Girgenti with its row of dots 
which I know from past pedestrian tourism to 
^ the honey-yellow temples along the ridge ; 
Syracuse home of the greatest silver coins of the 
wor d and 'grave of Athenian freedom ; Catania 
with Its lemon-groves ; Etna, snow-covered, in- 
comi^rably maj«tic; Taormina, eddying with 
Baedekers, translated into all languages and 
so past Acireale and out across the Lfan Sea 

very much. This brings you no good 
P-S. 0 Sole Mio ! Wow ! 
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Same Day 
Over tue Iokian Sea 

Crossinc} tlir* Ionian Sea I liave plenty of time 
for rcllMlion ndthinf; heing visible except salt- 

watcc aiul as I Ituve only one subject to reflect 

about -anti I tlon'l want to reflect about it — I 
have bec-n talking; insicafl to my crew. 

These l)uf(h an interest- 

ing Ktinly. I h.ive flown with one or two of them 
and I talked to some of them at Amsterdam, and 
they all have the same fundamental character- 
istics. 'Fhcy are slow in .speech and in action ; 
they are very thoughtful ; they are very cheerful ; 
they slKuikler i'rs|HinsibiHly with the utmost 
readiness if they arc certain that they can carry 
out wliat they arc promising to do ; they refuse 
to iieeept rcspoiwihility if they feci uncertain ; and 
tht‘y are ineredibly efficient. 

The Sect Did Pilot handles the ’plane over the 
hmg easy stretches which are more or less 
routine. Ihit the moment a thunderstorm comes 
tip, or a landing has to be made, the Captain 
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abandons his newspaper, or his nap ia 
passengers’ part of the ’plane, and goes up 
the cockpit and takes command. The 
there is even the faintest possibility of troi^,'^ 
the Captain is on the bridge. ‘ 

The Captain does all the startings and alj 
landings. When we are safely packed into 
machine in the mornings, and the Wirclcss-j^^ 
has got all his weather reports, and the Cbipj. '* 
has made certain that the route I want is 
according to the reports, and the Mechanic 
satisfied himself that petrol and oil and engj^^' 
are all in order, and the Steward has loaded j 
huge thermos-flasks of tea, coffee, and iced 
and has taken a last look at his pocket-book to ^ 
that he hasn’t left the passports behind, and, r^i^ 
important of everything, it is generally agrees' 
that I, the patron, am comfortably settled i,i^ 
my seat, then the Captain takes charge. 

The engines start and run fast and smoothly 
the Mechanic has been up since dawn wannii^, 
them up — and the Captain taxies down siowb 
to the furthest end of the aerodrome that face 
the morning’s wind. Then he wheels round it^t^ 
the wind. Then the engines roar more and niori 
loudly and the whole-machine quivers until th< 
crucial moment arrives. The ’plane seeim 
gaAer itsdf and sit back on its hind-legs for ari 
nstant —just like a horse setting out at a fence 
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uul then it Ic.i[is tliiAvaril down the run- way. It 
)ounccs and jults on tlu; irrcgulantic.s of the 
rriiuiul until sudiicnly you realize that it isn’t 
)i)unc-iii,", <ir jitlliag any more. You look down 
ukI tlie Itmisfs and trees ;ire dropping away 
H-nealli \ iiu. The noKc of th<‘ 'phme is tilted and 
mother ilie.ht h**'^ Ix'gnn. llalf-an-hour later the 
laplain inine'. out of the eoekpit and studies his 
naps or a l)ut< li uewsptiper. The craftsman’s 
,vork has heeu done, once again perfectly., and 
lie S<'rond I’ilot t an tak(‘ on. 

Meanuhile the Steward Itriugs me some beer 
ind talks. 

As we lly o\'fr the Ionian Sea, 1 am enchanted 
;li;n iny StrwattI Itegins to talk on the most 
•Stanly (on<'n Mihjeet he could have hit upon. 
If lie liad tried for hours t(» find a subject more 
ikely to ple.ise the Young Ma.sler, he could not 
iiave in.ide a lietlrr jtih of it. 

for, .liter a few i»hsrrvation.s about tulips and 
the si/.e oi' London ;uid the possible imminence 
M' w.ir, he swilehrti off on to what was obviously 
[us favourite topic — the Dutch struggle for 
Intlepeudeut e against the Sjjaniard. 

C.mhi anything have been more d-pr 0 posl 
IndepnidrmT, Frmlom, that was his theme song, 
atitl we would have fallen on each other’s necks 
in it fratruial embrace except for two insuper- 
able ohiei I ions — firstly, that Young Masters 
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don’t go about the place embracing their steward 
and secondly, that fraternal osculation has neve: 
been much in my line. In the dear, dead daw 
gone for ever, thank God, if I had to kiss any- 
one, It was always a girl, which, of course, has 
saved me from one sort of ruin to plunge me int.', 
another._ At least it would have plunged me into 
another if I hadn’t been brave enough to fight mv 
way out, as I am doing now. 

So instead of actual fraternization we arrived 
at a nice compromise. The Steward, a charming 
lad of about twenty-five in a smart Eton suit of 
dark blue, rambled on with deep enthusiasm 
about Leyden and Haarlem and the cutting of 
dykes and the Sea-Beggars and William of Orange, 
while I listened to him with both ears and thought 
of you with the rest of my faculties. 

There really isn’t very much difference between 
you and Torquemada. Motley records how the 
Netherlanders went, at first, like sheep to the 
rack and the pulley. The more docilely they 
went the more eagerly Torquemada oiled the 
wheels. Isn’t that an exact parallel ? 

And then, when the Netherlanders began to 
resist, and even began to flood their own beloved 
country on the chance of drowning those can- 
tankerous and perjured Dukes, Alva and Parma, 
W o so hurt and puzzled and indignant as 
Torquemada and his boss, PhiUp H ? 
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So with you, little pet. At this moment you’ll 
be sitting in your flat, tearing your hair, your red- 
yellow- aml)(;r- bronze-tawny-lemonade (which- 
ever it happens to be at the moment) hair, to 
think that you are the modem Torquemada — - 
failed B.A. in the torture tripos. It’s just too 
bad. But you and the Dukes, Alva and Parma, 
made the saiuc inisUike. You all went too far. 

I wonder if I have hit upon an eternal truth. 
Women who get a man tied neatly up to the 
triangle alway.s go too far. Everyone knows that. 
It is — as live Babu in Kim said — “ axiomatic.” 

But male tyrants, when they get a subject 
nation in tlu; same position, always go too far 
also. 

Is tlicr<!, then, a psychological connection 
between ail women, and those rare — thank 
God — mule creatures who become Dictators? 
It had not occ virrcd to me before. Is there a 
connection ? 1 must think this out. So I will 

reluctantly interrupt the Steward’s fascinating 
description of the siege of Berg-Op-Zoom in order 
to do a little ahstrae.t consideration of an important 
human pn)blcm. 


Later 

Still over, the Ionian Sea 

'file problem 1 was worrying about turns out 
to be (luite simple. All women want to be 
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dictators, even if it’s only over a weedy little ^ 
chap with tin-rimmed glasses and a pigeon-chest 
and two pound twelve-and-six a week, aftec: 
fourteen years’ service, in an Insurance office 
but they only want it because they know that 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred the weedy 
little chap will dictate over them if they don’t look 
out. They want to dictate ; they don’t expect 
to succeed; and when they do, the blood goes 
to their heads. So it is with tlicse blackguardly : 
crooks. 

They start forlornly as hoiise-paintcrSj or bacl 

journalists, or factory agitators, or generals who: 
have broken their oaths, and they hope for the ^ 
best. A lucky break comes their way and they are 
astonished —just like you girls -- to find they’ve 
got a good nation down. 

And they treat the good nation just as you 
treat the good man. 

And ultimately the nation turns — if it is like 
the Dutch, brave and proud and honourable - 
and ultimately the man turns if he is like rae~ 
well, I hardly Uke to put in the corresponding 
adjecuves — against the oppressor. 

• And — here is another axiom — if the Dutch ; 
worm or the mascuHne worm turns against the ^ 
oppressor wth real, rugged, inflexible, determina- ^ 

tion, then the battle is Ayon. 

You will say, with that horrid tip-tilt of the 
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eft side of your small mouth, that neither worms 
lor men can be rugged. Don’t you believe it, 
ittle angel. You aren’t right all the time. And 
J.OW I have hated that scornful tip-tilt of your 
iriouth. It was always the left side of it, because 
due left side is just a thread longer than the right, 
xnd so it tilts more easily, and well you know it. 
;!S.nd well you know everything about yourself, 
from your demoniac soul to the millimetrical 
ciaeasuremcnt of your curved lips, so lovely, and 
30 detestable, and (long years ago) so infinitely 
desirable. 

Don’t sneer. It was long years ago. In all 
the time we were together, every minute was an 
h-our, and so on, and so on. 

But when I think of those days we spent — 
where was it — on the Downs, or in the woods 
of Buckinghamshire, or under the sea-wall at 
Brighton — the long years seem to be minutes 
again and yesteryear becomes yesterday. So I 
won’t think of those days. I flatly refuse to 
think of them. 

I want the old happy moments to be as far 
away as possible. Why should they crowd in 
upon me ? Why should they jostle my new gay 
thoughts when they arc not wanted ? 

If anything lovely ever happened to me in my 
life — and I won’t admit point-blank that any- 
thing lovely ever has — it was a very long time 
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ago, and I’ve forgotten all about it. Do you he 
Can you read ? I’ve forgotten all about it, 
you. Damn you. ’ 

And let me tell you another thing, i,, , 
aeroplane, which I have hired at sucirenorm^*^^ 
expense from the Hollanders, I have not brou'^^ 
my ancestral sun-dial. 

“Why?” you may ask. But whether v 
ask or not — and I can see the graceful yawn^'^ 
I’m going to tell you. Because sun-dials trari"^ 
tionally mark only the sunny hours. “ Horas 
numero nisi serenas." And there arc no sunny hou 
between you and me that I want marked 

anyway the Captain of the ’plane wouldn’i ha? 
taken a sun-dial. 


So let the Captain, and our memories, kee^ 
all fragrance away. I don’t want it, and yo? 

wouldn t recognize it, even if you snifled it with 
that dainty nose. 

It’s a funny thing about your nose. It has 
pmse about it, a sort of subtle elegance, no't 

aristocratic, not 

gentivTo fi? not humble, but just 

Lse ar? ? perfection. How few 

noses are perfect. How few are anything but ' 

iter's::, 

»>« giv,» i, , 
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v'oiild s:iy), but always I was dissuaded by its 
;><*au(y. 

But jt'iu UK' un this acirial cruise, my poppet; 
list yuu jiiiii uif on this cruise, uninvited, and 
y'ou will tuU an aluiii^hty hopp on the noggin. 

So don’t tell nu' I didn’t warn you. 

And now wc return to where we were. The 
iJiitaton-; are t'eininiue. They find thcmselve.s 
ill power, and th<-y <*xploit their power ruthlessly. 

(Jood-bye, Dictators. And good-bye, girls. 
I’m IVce. I'm singing a .stmg to myself — quietly 
— so as not to worry the Steward. It’s Basil 
I ialhuu's old song, which he sang as he went off 
t<i the wars from which he never returned, “ Good- 
|.3yc, girls. I'm through.” 

'J'lie Ionian Sea is still very blue, and I can 
see land in front of us. So skilful a navigator am 
I, ami so expert is niy Gaptain in following out 
niy general instructions, that I know exactly 
'vvluTi' 1 am. As a matter of fact my Captain 
tells m(‘ where I am, and he is always right. 

From this point you don’t have to read any 
snon- biT.uisr anyway you won’t understand a 
-wonl ol what I am talking about, and I am 
%vnling entirely for my own amusement. Now 
that 1 I time to think of it, when I am reading 
sny own writing or when I am listening to myself 
tiilkiug aloud art; almost the only times when I do 
j^et any amusement. Do you remember what 
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Monsieur Briand, that Peter Pan, and man of 
the world, and wizard in politics and words (but 
very bad golfer), said when someone asked him, 
Monsieur Briand, why do you talk aloud to 
yourself so much ? ” The old Frenchman in- 
stantly replied, “ It’s the only time I am certain 
of getting an intelligent answer.” And that’s 
what I feel at the moment. Anyway, not to put 
too fine a point upon it — whatever that means — 

I am now exactly over the Island of Ithaca. It is 
the first time that I have ever seen Greek soil. 

We circle round and round the little island 
whfie I think up all kinds of deep and philo- 
sopkcal ideas about how so small a patch of land 
could have inspired so great a flood of poetry, 
r I nonsense. Ithaca, though it’s 

ducL^? Homer could have pro- 

duced lns stuff out of a dustbin. All the same, 

Odysseus' Th 

gentleman, 

entrance of the 

'vWch Achelot’. at jr„rn*' 
down for centuries into ute 

<o be difeen. long Ir"': ^*''5' “=“1 
5 ago, probably even more 
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[c.c'onitivc ;uul certainly more dangerous, because 
iiK'c u[)ou a liau; they were nymphs. Achelous 
n a fit of tcmpe.r changed them into islands, and 
. tiiink he was absolutely right. 

But ihink what a pull a chap has if he is a son 
)r Ocean. Picture our own case. We are sitting 
n iny chih -- as we have sat a hundred times — 
1.11(1 I am getting more and more irritated with 
^ou aiul your tuntrum.s and your ingenious ways 
>r annoying, and then you go an inch too far as 
lay, " Oiu'anovitch, you are nothing but a little 
.jahy," and I turn yon into the Isle of Wight or 
{omethiug. 

t.)r cour.sir there’s trouble with the Club Com- 
mittee for a while, and the B.B.C. announces 
3 Ui S. O. S. for information about “ missing, a 
girl, live feet ten, blue eyes, golden hair, tip- 
tilted nose, h:is .sometimes been described as 
nuxler.itely good-looking, talks too much, flashily 
dn^ssed, last seen in the company of an extra- 
ordinarily handsome man of noble carriage, lofty 
brow, clciir, candid eyes, and the expression of 
iinuite g<»(Klucss coupled with concealed suffer- 
iiig.” 

My only complaint against Achelous is that he 
was the representative of ail fresh water in 
(Ifceee, which K(;em.s to me a rather poor dis- 
tinction, A()parently he was proud of it. He 
twisting down very slowly from Mount 
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wherrihp'^T direction of Dodona 

he oak trees were sacred to Zeus. 

norft T Z It rather misty up 

poem whifw ^ of Dodona, I wish I could trace a 

can onlv somewhere. I 

only remember the first verse, and it runs : 

“ Dodona ? 

What did the Dodonians do ? 

speak as the ignorant owner 
tJi oaks not a few. 

Lrf f ' “ “P appeal 

talw q-col„gis,_a word I have 

oal trees. '* “ '•'“be a student of 

aie,?l“a“ "'“''“P''’ '•'« have been _ 

riva- and !r <^'ha of the 

have led bef a^vetched life Achelous must 

Half a do2en°nv 'b^* ’’“PP*' 

for any C " “ ■>“« '“““gh 

i“pt.'‘anT''plI^™ 

There is prL '^i “ Missolonghi. 

the memories wMchW' 
are escaping to freedom. 

^ShZZZZZ^ HaT" " 

you all persecute us so ? 

tent with fat colnm * ^ you be con- 

oolusnmsB, and aged fimmcleis, 
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forward and sincere in its shining blueness. 

I’ve got a map on my knees, and the great 
names are rolling past me — Naupactus, and 
Locris, and Achaea, and Parnassus, snow-crowned 
on the right, and then Mount Helicon hiding 
Thebes, and Plataea, and Leuctra, where Epami- 
nondas smashed those filthy Spartans. I would 
like to make a pilgrimage to Leuctra one day, to 
pay my tribute to those heroes who stood up 
against ruthless, soul-less, organized Nazism. 

That is what the Spartans were. Nazis. 
Brutality, militarism, illiteracy, cruelty, mass- 
destruction of beauty, swamping of freedom by 
floods of armed and disciplined men, that was 
Sparta, and Prussia, and the Third Reich of Herr 
Hitler. 

Did ever a great poem come out of any of the 
three, or a great picture, or a great preacher, or a 
great actor, sculptor, philosopher, courtesan, wit, 
humanitarian, or queen ? But Sparta came down 
from the north and blanketed the land of Homer 
and Agamemnon and Theseus with a black 
blanket of hellish barbarism for centuries, and 
when Athens rose to the nearest point that the 
human soul has ever reached towards the Pleiades, 
It w^ Sparta, with its goose-step and its ‘=^Heil, 
Agesilaus,” that beat her down. 

Must the goose-step for ever trample on the 
philosopher? I wonder. Or is the modern 
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.thcns, the city of our dreams — dear city of 
lecrops, as the poet said, and “ shall we not say 
►ear City of God ” with Marcus Aurelius — 
oing to survive by a freak coincidence ? 

Make no mistake, my pretty one, Athens to-day 
facing Sparta, just as she did at Marathon, at 
,.egospotanii, at Chalons, at Tours, at Rhodes 
lid Malta and liepanto, at Vienna when Sobieski 
amc down with a storm of Catholic horsemen 
,jid saved Magdalen Tower from becoming a 
dinaret and Cardinal Manning from being a 
nuczziii, and on the Marne and the Aisne and 
he Hindenburg Line. 

It is tlie old talc of Light against Darkness. 

And if wc save ourselves, as I think we will, 
t will be because Sparta is at long last facing 
I, comliiuatiou which it cannot understand — a 
•ace of strange but inflexible realists who are 
aiagniliceut soldiers, allied to a race of strange 
out inlle.xilrle, illusionists who are magnificent 
jailors. 1 1 is pure fluke. But it has happened, and 
Sparta must face it. The Powers of Darkness do 
not always win. 

But I wish I could see Leuctra. I’ve seen the 
Marne. 

Wc arc swinging south a little — I want to 
pass over Corinth — and the long white wings of 
the ’plane arc tilting in the sunlight. Cithaeron 
has taken the place of Helicon on the left. The 
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woods climb down to the water’s edge. There 
are no houses. It is sombre, even in the sun. 

Corinth is hardly there. There is nothing to 
see except the thin canal which looks like a 
lead pencil made of silver and the mound of the 
Acrocorinthus. The Romans made a thorough 
job of it, years before Caesar, when they destroyed 
the Light of AU Greece.” They were dark- 
hearted soldiers in those days before Virgil and 
Horace, and they took the marble city on the 
isthmus and utterly and completely abolished it 
for no reason whatsoever. They were Spartans, 
in fact, and Corinth is to-day practically what it 
was when Lucius Mummius, Roman Consul, — 
may his soul rot and fester in hell to all eternity, 
and even longer - left it in 146 b.c. 

So we pull away left-handed from Corinth. 

wh’ ^ trireme (that rowing-boat 

•<> «Ws day, not even the 

h ir ^ ^ Souls), the currant, the Regency 

e^T'r - atiateur fof.bah 

dub, and a tradition of beauty 

wharit''^lI“'’T “ deserved 

find it ref j a '^‘assical dictionary I 

Thus the Jorrf^^AZjir ““”dous. 

City, and in h^ tem^ Prevailed in the 

»-ans„e„LSS/ryU"r- 
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^ six months ago I would have said “ Tut tut.” 

I say, “ Damned fools.” If any one worships 
jphrodite he gets what he deserves — except 
phroditc. He gets her, of course, but he deserves 
,j:netliing better. And wlicn he has got her, he 
^tadually lades from tlic strong life that men ought 
, l(uul, uiiliainpered by small and graceful and 
cjgant jjicT.es ol' nonsense, and sinks into the 
Incuriously futile life of the Corinthians. They 
■c>rsliipp(xl Aphrodite and they fell to ruins. 

Serve them right. 

And now -and now — the dream of a life- 

iiic is coming true. When I was a child of six, 
;ven, eight, or whatever it was, I was brought 
p on the Greeks. I learnt the Greek alphabet 
rad used to write postcards in Greek letters to 
ly grandlather. My nursery-games were always 
Hector and Achilles,” or “ Odysseus and the 
yclops.” I acted in a play about Nausicaa, 
iich'r a flowering thorn-tree. I was, in fact, a 
owling classical prig. 

And later on, not even a damnable skill at 
Drying silly British pastimes could entirely deter 
It': from following the fortunes of Alcibiades and 
'lumiislocles. 

And lu'rc it is — the land of my dreams — 
'iiig beneath me in a sunlit haze. 

Ac'gina, steeply mountained on the far side 
:id gix'cm and fertile on the hither side, is on my 
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right. Aegina is romantic and exciting enough — 
the island which fought so long and so desperately 
against Athens. Aegina is a handful of history by 
itself 

But who can look out of the right-hand side 
of my aeroplane down at Aegina when the 
immortal of immortals is on the left ? 

Poor Aegina. So far as I am concerned she 
will always remain unchronicled as long as the 
left-hand windows are clear and unfogged. (If I 
was coming back, it would be the other way round. 
But then Pm not coming back. See^ sweetie ? 
Not coming back ever.) 

So on my right Aegina, and on my left Salamis. 
Salamis, where Rome and Michael Angelo and 
Shakespeare were made possible. Salamis, where 
Aeschylus fought for freedom just as Cervantes 
fought at Lepanto and Shaw-Stewart at the 
Dardanelles. 

Do you remember Shaw-Stewart’s 

Was it so hard, Achilles, 

So very hard to die ? 

Thou knowest and I know not, 

So much the happier I, 

And the last verse in the same poem : 

I wiU go back this morning 
Prom Imbros over the sea. 

Stand in the trench, Achilles, 

Flame-capped, and shout for me. 

'7o', 
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The Bay of Salamis is spread out beneath me. 
be “ rocky brow,” on which the Great King 
;rched while his .sailors were destroyed, is a low 
iir, and a cluslcr of houses at the water’s edge 
ii,s( be Fdeusis. The entrance to the Bay is what 
e call in motoring language to-day “ an S-bend,” 
id it is unlxdievably narrow. But it was in this 
irrow enlranee that the battle was fought, 
lieinistoeles was a clever man. He knew all 
lonl tlie. supreme importance of in-fighting when 
>ur opponent in the ring is bigger and stronger 
id faster tlian you are, but is not so brave, 
hemistoeles cajoled and bluifcd the Persians 
ito lighting in the narrow strait where weight 
as nothing and morale was everything. On 
Eip<‘r the Greeks were mad to let themselves be 
utght in sueli a small space ; in actual fact a 
lasler-psyc'hologist was in control of the situa- 
on, and it was only in such a small space that 
i-fighting was po.ssible. So Themistocles fought, 
diile the Great King watched. 

.\nd .ships, by thousands, lay below. 

And men in nations ; — all were his ! 

1 h; counted them at break of day — 

And when the sun set, where were they ? 

think tlic “ .ship.s in thousands” is a bit of an 
xtiggeratioiu There isn’t room in the Strait of 
lalaniis for rowing-boats in thousands. But never 
Iliad. 
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A woman fought at Salamis. Artemi.sia 
of Halicarnassus, brouglit live .sijip.s wiiic' 
better equipped than any in the licet cw ' 
ships of the Sidonians, and she coniman<i('' 
herself. She performed what arc usually' 
“prodigies of valour” at Salami.s, ami a!, 
the feat which earned her tiic appIuuM- 
commander-in-chief was not exactly eiccj 
at least it was in perfect hannuny \vi( 
characteristics of her, and your, Darling, 
For in the heat of the engjigeinrnt .she 
her warship heading straight for another .h, 
her own side. The captain of this allied 
was striking stout blows for the ctiustf, hn, 
quarrelled with the lady at an car!i<’r sta 
the campaign. Without a moment’.s liesit 
Artemisia rammed his ship and .sank it wir 
hands. 


Her commander-in-chief observed this <la^ 

eat and never imagining for a moment 
imple fellow -that Artemisia had done 
t^ng else than sink an enemy vessel, apida, 

becori?*^^ exclaimed, » My men ( 
women and my women men.” 

simple fellow 

ngtmng on the side of the barbari-in^ fj.,- 
suppression of freedom 

brave men. tbe enslavemem 
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We cin lc niuiul ;uk1 niiincl over the scene of 
le biittle and at hist relu<-tantly I gave orders 
, pusli (in. U’c sail ov(“r the Piruetis and over the 
< ro|M)lis and |)ast Lyeabettns and on to the air- 
>rl at 1 )ct'clca. 

Perliaps i'il write to you again someday. R. 
i5y itu' time I get to my ultimate ciestinti- 
in, you'll be <|uite a well-educatecl itopjK't. 
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DECELEA — the name brought back 
At first I was puzzled. I staretl at 
ettcrs over the air-porf.s office, aiul J 
translated them out of my old sixth. : 
Ihe words were clear “ Air-harlxuu/ 
■i tien I remembered, and I turned hwti, 
« where the hill was. It „a3 there 

00 mg down on the aerodrome, a tall, i 

1 , covered with rocks and olive -trees , 

nd there, those sorts of crops that I wouL 
the names of. 


hill .rn to-dj 

“ " Two thousand year, as,; 

and Athens of Thcmistocles un< 

that! "tT V 

Artemif admirable. 

Artemisia ~ and Baudelaire’s ffiri-».“i 

9m de,oreiis- Barbaiians aU. ^ 

ioZ T* 

S Balkan landacape. ia not j 
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,ore. It is :ui ctci uul proof that you are right. 
Sfutc force, .sc|uarc slu)uldcr.s, illiteracy, goose- 
tepping ■ all tilt; things that you adore — found 
tioir ultimate houie-lVoin-homc at Dccelea. The 
,|)artans Itirtilicd the hill tuid used it a.s a base 
— an all-yctir-rnund ba.se — from whicli to harry 
>.,ttica. 

Beftnr they hit upon the dodge of making a 
(cnnaurnt occ upation of the hill, they used to 
iivadc: Attica and tlrive the fanners off their 
3.nns ;ind devasttitc the countryside in the 
.itthtmlic spirit of Attila’s Huns, Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
3ttter-<lay brand of the .same barbarians, and 
ur own authoriti(;s in the second part of the 
Ux;r War of iByp-ipoa. But, in the intervals 
tctwcen the iirvasions, the Attic farmers used to 
rcep otit, and save what they could from the 
/reckage, and hjirvc.st any crops that came to 
;Tuituring during the oli-scason for Spartans. 
Smt when there was no off-season, when your 
muscular Iriends were perched on Decelea all 
tic time, that wa.s the beginning of the end of 
i'th- century Athens. Of course the Spartans 
,id not hit upon the idea for themselves. It was 
isindetl to the bone-heads as a free present by 
lie most brillisint Athenian of the age, after the 
Athenians had slung him out of the city into 
xilc for a crime which they couldn’t prove that 
ic’d committed and which he almost certainly 
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hadn’t. The Athenians of the fifth rcnt iir\- 
really very feminine. Theygovchiccl mosi 
actions by guess-work. If the guc.s.s tui ticil 
to be right, they said quietly, “ Well, of co,,'' 
What else did you expect ? That’.s just our ii^ 
tion.” And if the guess turned out to lx- 
either they said nothing more about it and 
on to the next thing, or they accused soincl,,^ 
at random of treachery and gave him a 
punishment. 


So much for Decelea, whence bone-ht;;j 
ruined the greatest intellectual age of all. 

The sun was going down before I had satisfy, 
all the ofiicials at the air-port that my Kui(<:;i, 
contained neither opium nor howitzers nm- rin, 
matograph appliances, that I had practi(;,[| 
no money, and that I had very seldom .sulh r<, 
from smallpox.^ Two bright planets sliono nv( 
me Spartans’ hill, Jupiter and, brighter and nm, 
beautiful and more self-assertive, ofcour.se, \’ciu!! 
* 1 , the air-port along the valley , 

he Cephisus, that small stream of olive-woods 
reeds and wild-flowers. 

^ Oleanders and bougainviUea were casualf 

Wcr5''’R cottage-garden ha.i it: 

Siaro We came ronixl ; 

wh21 two a very tiny douk( \ 

whose two panmers were loaded with .swee.-o,.; 
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But all too soon the Gephisus is lost behind 
1 C loallisdtiic, (lusty, noisy, gimcrack suburbs of 
nrtlicni Athens. 

'fhe UK idem city ofAtliens is just like any other 
io(l(!rn <il>', except that it is dustier. The dust 
hot and it has an astonishing knack of getting 
ito places tliat can be proved conclusively with 
11 the aids of srienca; to be hermetically sealed, 
'he other ( hiel feature is that the city is fuller of 
ogs than any other, all of whom bark all night, 
'he Athenian dog is of a lung-power and of an 
[iclurance that explains Pheidippides and the 
'larathon race and the Olympic Games. 

for tlur rest, Athens is a city of swagger, big 
otels, nice big public buildings, a park, afashion- 
blc [iroineinule under shady trees, a very large 
umber of guitles, botli professional and amateur, 
ud, as I say, some pretty awful suburbs. 

'I'he moment 1 got to my hotel, I threw my 
liteascs into the office, fought my way through 
,u: guides, and .set out on foot to the Acropolis, 
ome one had told me that it wasn’t easy to find, 
nd naturally I sneered in his face. Not find the 
kcropolis ! You might just as well say that if 
on get tag of the train at the Waverley Station in 
idinlmrgh, you would run a grave risk of missing 
he Gastle. 

So I refused nil offers of help and walked off in 
[k! direetitni which I knew by instinct must be 
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the right one. And in ' a moment or tw^^ 
instinct was justified, for I caught a glimps^ 
above and between two high buildings. ' 

But, after getting the exact direction, 
think I could find my way up to it ? I coulcj 
I went up little, narrow streets — obviou^l^" 
had to keep on going up — only to find 
they suddenly swung away and went 
again. I went up little, narrow streets 
came to dead-ends. I tried broader streets 
found myself back on the big, modern boulev.? 
that I’d started from. 

The sun was steadily sinking all the time 
I began to think that just by my obstinacy - 
refusing to drive up on the big motor-road 1 
going to miss what I’d longed for since I wag I 
school a first sight of the Parthenon in a spri|^„ 

time sunset. 

At last I found an alley-way that led straigi^ 
up to the walls, and I almost ran up it 
emerged triumphant at the foot of the rock. Bui 
the operative phrase in that sentence is “at th 
f(»t of.” Many a bold soldier must have fouii< 
mmsdf in that i^sition during the ages, and mus 
ave reflected on the profound difference tha 
^sts between bemg at the foot of the rock of th, 
cropohs and bring on the top of it. I, like th< 
o the past, began to feel my way rounc 
o find a gap, in the defences. 
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At once I fouiul myself in a maze of tiny 
ouscs that iiiaclt^ Hampton Court’s maze look 
ke a sj)ac<;. And the paths between 

iic liouscs were lU'A-er more than four feet across, 
ever ran I’or moix^ than ten feet without at least 
tie right -an, i;li^ turn, usually had a large tree 
rowing iu the middle of it, and often was com- 
Ictely obstructed by a neighbourly party of local 
jti/.eiis, sitting round a table in theWening sun, 
rinking a .glass of black wine, knitting, sewing, 
moking, and exclianging the red-hot news of 
lu; day. 

I don’t think I’ve ever been more embarrassed 
:i the whole of my life by the time I’d pushed my 
/ay through a dozen of these gossip-bees. I had 

go forward after I’d pushed my way through 
, couple. To r<gurn and do my juggernaut-act a 
econd time over the bodies of those courteous, 
miliiig, but slightly bewildered groups, was un- 
hinkahle. And, mind you, I was dressed in a 
(lack, pin-.Htriped, Savilc Row suit, with an 
tnthoiiy Eden hat, and, mind you, also, every 
tnvel pos.sesscd a brown dog of mixed parentage 
,nd superlative inquisitiveness. 

It ^v;^s a journey which I enjoyed less than 
uoHt other .jounicys that I can remember under- 
aking itt my time. 

But I struggled on. After all the damned 
VeropoHs miLst have an opening somewhere, I 
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felt. But kinking my neck to an unbelieval 
angle — like the pictures of these modern ^ j 
aircraft guns that we see so far too often in 
public prints nowadays — I' could see part 
building which I knew must be the Erechtheu^ ^ 
and then, still kinking, I tripped over the roots 
an olive-tree and fell heavily in front of a tal^s^l 
at which six Hellenic damosels were having 


quiet snort — as Dr. P. G. Wodehouse woi^j 
put it. 

It was not a moment at which, even Wal^^ 
Raleigh or Fersen or D’Orsay or Beau 
would have shone with ease and elegance. 
ladies fluttered and made little piping noises 
dusted my clothes most charmingly, while ^ 
started to thank them in French, realized th^ 
French was no use, lost my head and rushig.^ 
into broken Polish, realized that I had an oli\ 
twig in my hair and that I was holding th "" 
nearest object which I had grabbed in my fall — 
very nnall brown Athenian puppy — rememberer 
m a ash of intuition that Polish was an impro b.. 
able medium of communication between myself 
and Six fair Greekesses, and bolted round the 
between the cottages. 

Behind me arose a respectful murmur 
tamne adnmation at one so handsome, s 
^gely dressed, so obvionsly of the land-ownin, 
and so unjustly nnsfortnnate, and in front 
8o 
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■ iiK^ was a biaiiul concrete road up which the 
theninn cduiih's wen; wandering in the violet 
v'cning, lo I'ohl each other’s hands or to circulate 
•ich otlier's waists or lo see the view from the 
t-ai’es( [Miiut to the I’arthcnon to which an 
vtlieniau can attain nowadtiys without paying an 
iitraucc--li‘e of fifty di'achnuic. I had, in lact, 
jrcunuiavigat<-(l the w'all of the Acropolis at last. 

My suit w.is <'over<'d with dust ; rny beautiful 
lUt was liatli-red in ; my knees were sore ; and, 
Vom a luiserahlc yelping in my immediate vicinity, 

, t was ^^ratiually lionie in upon me that I was still 
iitilding the wretclieil pup in my elegant arms. 

But all was worth it. 

1 was on the Aero|jolLs at last, in an Athenian 
Siunset. 

1 droppeil tlie pnppy, in a manner which 
1 night havi' drawn upon me some rather rude 
c jhserviiiions from an Inspector of the R.S.P.C.A., 
il'one had t iiamed to be present, paid my fifty 
cli'iiehmae, and went up through the Propylaea to 
t he Partlienon itself. 

W<‘lh what is there to say about the Parthenon 
that hadn't lurn said ten thoasand times before? 

l)e.s< tilnng thitig.s once again that everyone has 
r<Md .dtoiit (ifl iinttwtm is simply a bore. So don t 
i»e afraid. Pm tmt going to launch into a dithy- 
ramb about the honey-golden colour of the stone, 
«»]■ the proportions of the temple, or the tiny 
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but all-important curves where the modern fats 
headed architect makes a straight line, or th^ 
silent majesty of it (because often it is far frorq 
silent, especially when a Summer Cruise is iii 
the Peiraeus), or any rot of that kind. It’s aU 
been done. 

But what I am going to do is to say a word 
about the Parthenon as it has touched, from time 
to time, in two thousand five hundred years, a 
man or two, here and there. 

Pericles was the man who commissioned the 


work and Ictinus was the architect who made it 
and Pheidias was the sculptor who adorned it. 

Anonymous are the millions who adored its 
eauty, and it stood almost intact from 438 b.g, 
to 1687 -A-.d. Then another man with a name 
comes into its story, one Morosini, a Christian, 
a enetian, a lover of beauty, a compatriot of 
intoretto and Giorgione, a citizen of the most 
^quisite and most lovingly praised of all the 
bis been since Pericles commissioned 

ancient sea-route past 
aad Salami, and he landed his men, his 

tT’ ry* “del Tuk. 

Parthennn'^ ammunition in the 

™ g-p. If he conlk X 
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tirkish niatra/.iae wilh sufficient accuracy, he 
ould explode it with a resounding detonation 
nd thus strike a brave blow for the Gross against 
1C Crescent. 

Th(^ Veiu'tian artillery was equal to the de- 
umds made upon it by its Commander, and a 
icll pitched into the magazine, and a great part 
r the supreme building of the world pitched out-, 
-ards on its face in a jilfy. 

But Morosini was a lover of beauty, as all 
’'onetiaus are, and as soon as he had driven the 
'urks out of Athens, he set to work to repair 
jme ofthe damage his shell had done. And there 
uis only one way in which a Venetian could 
t‘lp to restore the glory of the Parthenon and 
lat was the very obvious way of carting away 
;ie sculptures to Venice where they would be 
ppreeiated at tiieir true worth by the Christian 
overs of art. 

So, having settled Ictinus, the architect, with 

bomb, Morosini with his engineers turned his 
tlcnliou to Pheidias, the sculptor. These Venetian 
xmtlemen lugged and hauled the great sculp- 
ures of tlic east pediment out of their place to 
:mcr them to the ground for transhipment to 
h<! Stpiure of St. Mark’s. Unfortunately their 
ngineering skill seems to have been on a lower 
eve! than their undoubted love of art, and they 
lropp<!d the .sculptures to the ground where they 
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were shattered to ten thousand fragments. ; 

t t at point Morosini fortunately gave g. | 
e mig t have exercised his artistry and his la^' 
engineenng sHll upon the west pediment | 
weU, m which case the next Figure in the tale wouT^ 
W found next to nothing to do. But Sign!^ 
Morosm, ld,e Mr. Robey - desisted. PerL^ 
t M ItaKan culture, as repr^' 

2 V2 done enoughf^^ 

glory. Perhaps he felt that they were only 

P ^mblems anyway and that God, who 
created Christianity to elevate the souls of mev 
had also created the Force of Gravity to maS 
pagamstic emblems descend. ^ 

twi!i? hdorosini did in J 
thn not achieved in twrv’ 

A^and ye^. Perhaps Time did not want t,,! 
^^xt. PeAaps Time wanted to mellow 
P^^an marble which Nature had producec^i 

su^ ^"^P P^«dias in his 

supreme creation. But what does it matter ? 

well ZZ7' ^ ^^“®dans were men of honour as 
tbe arts t sensitivity in the matter of 

mischief to th^^P ad unluckily done somewhat of 

some of its beau^SoTh ” removing 

pensate hv to work to com- 

mto Ae aLalti 

above it a hiVt, “ Parthenon, and soaring 

Itfa true that they 
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lidu’t choose their material with quite the care 
liat leliiius and Pheidias chose theirs, and that 
licy made their tower indiscriminately of rubble, 
jits of scidpture, stones Irom the Propylaca, old 
joot.s, or anything that came handy. 

I'lx; i)oint is that tlu'y, alone of all people, 
;jiw the fatal Haw in the i)uikling of Pericles. 

“ VVI nil’s wronq with the Parthenon?” a 
lundred ifenerat ions, pir/./Jed, a.skcd themselves. 

“ It’s very nearly pi'rfeet, but not quite. What 
,S it ? ” they said. 

And then came Morosini who saw the answer 
n a llasli. ** It needs, to make it perfect, on the 
-jght-hand .sid<- of the entrance door, a handsome 
jquare tower built of old junk.” 

So he built it. 

So nnich for Morosini. May he rot beside 
[aicius Munuuins in hell ! 

And an old jew Tnillionaire from Hamburg 
passed l>y two hundred years later and had the 
vandalism to pnll down the beautiful ’Venetian 
power. But tlien 1 Icrr Schliemann had the oddest 
itleas. 

Phe ii(‘xt man wht) came along after Signor 
Morosini was our own Lord Elgin, and he also 
htul \'enetijin idca.s, and he also worked on 
X’enetian principles. The first of these principles 
was that tht'sc wonderful treasures were not in 
sttfe-kt'cping ; the Greeks, after all, were only 
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trustees for them, responsible to the vvliole of i 
civilized world. 

Principle Number Two was that tiun'c is ^ ? 
one safe spot in the whole of the ci\-i]izc(l 
for such treasures, and that spot is “ souicw})^*'^' 
else” — in Morosini’s case Venice, in 
London. 

Elgin therefore, armed with this iiuixMictrjiL.! 
shield of rectitude, cleverly got pcmiission 
the Sultan of Turkey to pull down th,; 
paratively modem houses which were dutterij ’ 
up the Acropolis, and to take away any .strulptuj.^® 
and inscribed stones which he might find in the,? 

The Sultan, having signed the firman, there*! 
upon turned over in his sleep, or ma.ssaa-t>il sotHcJ 
body, or married somebody, and Elgin got tJ 
work It was child’s play to alter the tenns of^ 

S git rom the Sultan, and pcrmksioti to tuU 

xulpture, fr„„ ^ « 

mded to include permiision to take a ulplnrts 

‘-'"■‘■•>■' 1.0 

it got to do ? And what had 

Parthenon T ^ Sultan o%vne(i the 

Phefo^ Lord°PI 

So his lordsh^^fMT'^^® theperfect intcrnu-tliary. 
Almost exactly.'^ ° Moro.sini\- fimtsteps 
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Ho hired a scjuiul of Italian workmen, gave 
.cm carle bimirhc to do what they liked, and him- 
If dc[)art<"(l. Th(' Italian contractors were in 
ic fonn. 'i'luy hit Pheidias for six in no time, 
he seidptui-es cauic rollicking down. When the 
)nii('c got in the way of the removal of half the 
aith-wostcrn inctopos, were his ]ord.ship’s jolly, 
:)kcy-pok<'y contractors daunted ? Not they, 
luy .simply throw down the cornice. 

'riuy had a bra in- wave that something valu- 
jle might 1)0 hidden underneath the sweet, 
nooth pav<'mcnt of the temple where Pericles 
nd Socrates and Dcinosthcnes and Plato and 
ristotle must have walked. So they hoicked up 
rie of the great white Pentclic blocks of marble 
> see. There wa.s nothing there but the sand- 
one foundation, so it was labour wasted. But 
icy didn’t put the stone back. Why should 
ley ? The absentee lord was paying them on a 
mc-contract. “ Get me as much as you can in 
jch-and-such a time for so much.” That was 
.ord Elgin’s bargain, and the chaps had to hurry. 

So the sculptures, pediment, frieze, and metopes, 
avc Ix'cn saved for London. It is true that the 
Ircttks kept them intact for two thousand years, 
t is true that they were given by a Turk to whom 
hey did not belong to an Englishman to whom 
hey did not belong. 

But let us never forget that they have been 
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saved from the Vandal Greek, and, still 
important, from the dreadful Greek weatli^j^' 
They were never made — these Pentelic marli|^ ' 
— to withstand the sun of Greece. They 
born for the gentle, homely, mild, soot-laden 
of a Bloomsbury cellar. It is in smoke 
Pheidias wdll live, not in sunshine. It is on tlj^ 
ground that his work is best appreciated, 
skyed up on the pediment of a temple. In 
the man simply didn’t know his job. But Loj-^' 
Elgin knew it for him, and so to-day the sculptijj.^ 
is rightly called the Elgin Marbles, and not tfrg 
Pheidias Sculpture, or the Parthenon Statues. 

God ! How I loathe the unctuous hypocrisy, 
of the English. 

I am too angry to write any more. 

I will try again to-night after a bowl of Samian 
wine which I will certainly “ dash down ” as 
Byron remarked. 

Yours in anger, R. 

P.5.— Do you know what metopes are ? They 
are the sculptures which run round the outside 
of the temple, near the top. Metope means a 
tmdage round the forehead, which only shows 

tte Greeks were in advance even of Made- 
moiselle Lenglen. 
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Midriii'ht m Ike same eiv;iirii' 
Atiikns 

AM restored to tlic simnicst of good-humour 
lice I got liai'k to my lovely cosmopolitan liotd 
id dashed down a couple of bowls, and watched 
Dm my discixiet corner Mr. Michael Arlen and 
s beautiful wife holding court in the middle of 
c lounge*, encompassed with attachds and their 
tachees, soldiers, rncu-of-t he- world, and all the 
ft of cliaractei's who follow Mr. Oppenheim so 
didously from rcscjrt to resort. 

'fhe fact of the matter is that The Times has 
■St arrive<l from London and it contains, amid 
1 usual features of high sport and low politics, 
whoh* lot of stuff about those very sculptures 
were arguing about so hotly a few hours ago. 

> you, my ptnu* little sap, never read anything 
It the pictures in the Daily Mirror and rely 
tirely for your views on every subject in the 
irld upon the telephoned opinion of the silly 
ug who haj)pens at the moment to be batting 
St for the Love-Sick Team, I will tell you the 
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gist of Granny Times' red-hot news. 

It appears that a few months am the T 
of the British Mmseum came to the 
tiat Lord Elgin’s masterpieces wanted i 
and-brush-np. The weather of r.ondon h-rc 

at them. (Precisely the same argument as 

you will notice, that hLs lordshii) used x 
he saw them in Athens. The only dilh-ren 
the sort of weather. In his lordsinphs' 
two thousand yean of sun had been at‘ v, 
In^the case of the Trustees, a hundred yea 

So they set to, and again they followctl 
lordships tradition. They dished the job oi: 
some chaps, under a seventy-threc-year-old i 
man, and left them to it. The citaps, and 
ancient, went to it in capital style. 

Then ^ter a month or two, a couple of <>• 
chaps, high up in the Museum service and worl 
m the sculpture department, abruptly rc-sigrr 
Well, that was that. Nothing mudi there!’ ' 

aally stated ^at their resignation had notli 

Sr ° ^ 

rubbing tl: 

ZT rr W1 

di rr resignation had anythin.ig 

do with the cleaning? Why this sudden a 
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igciuHius (liscIainuT ? The fox is bolted, but 
'hat fox is it ? 

la't us oiu’o again t all the Poet Laureate to our 
clp and ci y : 

“ Oh, wind liim i Ixsmties, push him out, 

Yoni, on to him, ^’:lhnut, Ytihout, 

Oh, push him oat, \‘(>()i, wind him, wind him.” 
'i'he hrauii<'s hurst the srruly to find him. 

It appcai.s fnmt (hr cohiiuns of Granny Times 
h;it rtiuKuus began to circulate, and that pointed 
{neslions hcgati to be asked. But Brer Trustees 
ay low and said tmthing. Their silence was 
remendims. It was like the silence of the giraffe 
*vhich has never been known to make a sound, 
:»vcn whejt snudl, bnlllcd, sweated boys in the 
siineteenth century, before Shaftesbury, were sent 
down to .sweep its throat (clearing its throat, 
as tntr might say). Or was it chimneys? I’ve 
roigotten. It w;is like the silence of a Quakers’ 
Ivlecting which C'.harlie Lamb says is quieter than 
the uucoinmunic'iitivc muteness of fishes. 

I don’t fur a moment mean that the Trustees 
arc like fish. All I mean is that for two months 
they were dashed iincommunicating. They were 
rcmtukaldy mute. Then they unlimbered their 
liattcry anti saul that certain of the Marbles had 
Ijccn cleaned “ in an unauthorized manner.” 

” In what manner ? ” screamed the entire 
Hunt, imiiil the yelping of the excited fox-dpgs 
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who by now came romping at topmost speed ” 
(Doc. Masefield again), but the Trustees had gone 
back under their shady rock in the fern-ringed 
pool and were not communicating anything more. 
But the Daily Express • — an independent hound 
nosed about and finally flushed the aged 
foreman. I cleaned the bad spots/ ^ cried the 
veteran, with a copper tool which was softer 
than the marble.’’ 


So he too, that senior artificer, joins Moro- 
sini s men and Elgin’s contractors in their niche 
of Pentelic marble. 


Be a pet and drop into the Museum one day 
and see how the matter stands and send me a 
line. No, you can’t do that because nothing in this 
world or the next, not even the certainty of the 
joint damnation of Morosini and Elgin, will make 
address. But go and see and put 
a description of them in Granny’s Agony Column. 

It will reach me in about two years in the South 
oea Islands, 

An4 aU this brings me gently and inevitably 

to me last of the men associated with the Acropolis 

InJ K “te^ested, that is to say, the tall 

air Af rT gentleman, with an indefinable 

place , prowling round the 

was bat^ ^ his hat 

anythin? hi" T mistake him for 

yt g but the clean-hmbed, well-tubbed Eng- 
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sluiuin Ik' 'vas. My Father once remarked 
eiiKivclv <il' Sii- William Ramsay, the famous 
rclia<a>l< li'ist, u'; tlial leurued gent was betaking 
iniscif (Iowa our aiui'siral avenue after a three- 
.durs' tnoiK tlague oii Arts xvi. 27-31 : 

I i is 1 1 < H'is arc dust , 

I iis liik(' is rust, 

His soul is with St. haul, I trust. 

Viul so it was with me. Kxeept that rny soul was 
jot in the Ifast with that indefatigable letter- 
vritcr whose two lUitin achievements were, 
jrstly, that hr invented a new religion which he 
talktd, foi some reason, C'.hrLstianity, and secondly, 
hilt to this day Ijc makes women wear hats in 
:hunh. 

My .soul, if it was anywhere, was in the dim 
distant i>ast when, a,s an urchin of repellent 
aspttct, like :dl urchins, and of nauseating manners, 
I nse<l to i>hiy “ Hector ttnd Achilles ” or follow, 
breathlessly, 'fheseus on his excursion to Athens. 

'I'h«‘re’s no use my saying that Memory is a 
qn<Tr thing. It’s been said before. But as I 
skkkI on the north side of the Parthenon and 
looked »)ver Attit;a, things came back to me which 
I swear luuln’t been in my mind for thirty years. 
I cotild tell tlie names — bit by bit — bf every- 
thing I < oukl see. I.ycabcttus, of course, was 
ea,sy, and so was Hymettus where the honey comes 
from. But how did I remember the gap between 
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Pentelicus and Hymeltus where the n, 
from Athens to Marathon ? 

How did I remember Panics ? Or 
lowest road, the one on the h-ft, is th,-' 
Daphne and goes to Eleusis, ojipnsite Sal; 

And eventhestory of Daphne ounr 
and a most instructive story it is (no. Sh 


pretty girl who went out of her wav- 

T>U — 1 A It . 




Phoebus Apollo. He, being u normal, 
chap, made the advances towxirds her 
was angling for. And then, of course, site x, 
uttering and coy and pretended to try to 
Apollo, bored to death — naturally - * pla^ 
an pursued her. But, just as she u';is vi 
ately letting him catch her, she made 
mistake. She prayed for assistance ~ not m, 

It for a moment- to Zeus, and Zeus I.o.r 

on ey took her at her wofd and ehamp 
nto a laurekree. which the Greeks cal! 1>: 

• ® is the point of the 

Whch no one i. dasncal study has cv,-, 

from I f‘ ‘I'is •■v. ai 

of a^rirr^/ bwause it reminded 

screaiSd advanees 

ifhehad bcln^? moment jn 

Slays Six?^ .WouL^Lt‘^‘'T* 

; ■ e' . , to mate a man romami 
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^.timental about a rather boring evergreen which 
jeldom seen nowadays outside North and West 
Aden’s suburbs ? Of course not. The solution 
elementary one and a human one, the two 
jectives being interchangeable and synonymous, 
jollo made the laurel his favourite tree because of 
; narrow escape.. When the frolicsome, twitter- 
Daphne was suddenly transformed into a 
phne, Apollo stood back, mopped his brow, 
d. murmured, “ Thank Zeus for that,” and 
yarded the laurel with deep and grateful 
fection for ever after. 

And you, my small piece of nonsense, are my 
jirel-trce. I regard you, as I too mop my brow, 
an admirable shrub. And Thank Zeus for it. 
Over on the right was Laurium, where the 
ver came from, and behind me Salamis again. 

was an evening of one’s dreams. “ The pale 
iTC Attic air,” as Mahaffy, that learned and 
.mic Irishman, once observed. And for the 
•St time I realized the meaning of “ violet- 
owned.” As usual the Greeks had a word for 
and as usual the word was the perfect one. 
he Athenian evening is violet. Everything, 
ountaius, sky, sea, valleys, ' buildings, olive- 
oocls, (lowens, all are crowned ’with violet. 

11 the world is sweeter, if the Athenian violet quicken : 
11 the world is brighter, if the Athenian sun return. 

?or your benefit, Swinburne.) 
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If only the Athenians had not im d jj,,. 
adjective for Aphrodite as well. 'Ftna . al!,-,! 
girl violet-crowned as well as their hcl,,o-,| 

It was a sad mistake. But what e.iii you 
of a people who were so obsessed with 
they called their beloved city after a uom.iii, aiM 
dedicated their great temple to |;jrcy-r\rii Aihon. 
and called it the Parthenon, the Miucleif ., i Vniplc.? 
Her favourite bird was the Owl. uutuin. ' 
The moment this idea struck mr, .i* i 
standing on the wall and looking ut iuss ai tijp, 
Areopagus where the Epistolary Piiiil was 
^ y that simplest and most obvious of iinniptmus 
Po the Unknown God,>* I was Jillr.! u,,!, ^ 
great annoyance. Must it follow me rvrrvu lu re 
this Unknown Goddess ? Is Athene Panlm,. ,o 

and that fool Hera, who must liave Ihtu a Ci,- 

ox evTd ^ (Honirr rail. i„, , 

I bet he knew.) 

hen I reach Decelea it is Veriii« 1. 1 

woman. ftal”'' “ 

they call thl p «l»«»ture teniplr uhi, I, 

Elgin didL tufF? 

viceroy as his W ** 

wherewoLt Wphim. I- . v 

women, women. 
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With ;i sort til' v;i!j;uc Tear in my heart at this 
Lpervaciitiif wch, I tnrued once again in the 
prctiiHi (if Mtiuut I’arnes and looked down 
the wheat-, t’tildfii temple which they call the 
'lieseuiH the temple of Theseus — and my 
jirits rocketed up a.uain. 

There was a mail I'or you. No nonsense about 
pn. He kuoeketl out Seinm in a round or two ; 

dealt smaitly with Procrustes, and Sinis, and 
Ijc ( Iroiumyouian sow (no false chivalry there, 
i'ly girl), ami knew rxtictly what to do with the 
Cretan hull wlieu he met him in the Labyrinth. 
(>s<-lito, the young aiul tulorcd Espada who died 
U the Pla/.i de Toros ;U Talavcra del Rcina in 
f)2o, was nothing to 'l’he.seus. Joselito needed 
•iipiidoiTS, and i)ie;uiores, and banderilleristas, 
iiul all the p.uaphermdia of the bull-fight, before 
lit* rouUl polish olf the exhausted animal. And 
;;ven with till tluit, a hull got him in the end. 

hut Theseus ditl it .single-handed. He went 
into the Lahyrinlh with his sword and came out 
iiitaet. .A.n<l what'.s im>re, he was adored just as 
snueh as Joselito ever was, but he kept his head. 
Ariadne fell for him in Crete and she was the 
chiughtcr of a King, which, so far as I’ve ever 
lieaid, is somewhat higher than Joselito ever got. 
lint Theseus was not darzlcd. He accepted her 
help in the matter of the reel of thread, but 
flatlv rel'usetl to accept the typically feminine 
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theory that the gift of a reel 
be repaid with a lifetime of .sh^ 
her, and in my opinion rightly^ 
Dionysus found her and amuH ^ 
couple of hours. 


The only thing which I 
whole manly, virile story, is 
Tintoretto with the chance to 
less fortunate canvases. 



So the Theseum is the anti^:| 
thenon. Athens was not alway.s 
by you. I could hold up my 
think some amused little thoujv' 
other Naxos, just behind the 
How’s Dionysus these days ? Prti*' 
I drifted back in the twilight ^ 
filled with violet crowns and oii^ 
leaved and glimmering,” and the 

of women which has aiiictcd slf 
men. 


I have a last bowl of Samiaj^ 
Here’s your health, Theseus. Yo, 
what’s what. Only I hope a n, 
won’t paint a masterpiece of 
‘ Ariadne in Mayfair.” It would b 
her even if it was a real Tintoretto. 

And so, daughter of Minos and < 
Ot thread, I s^ute you gaily, coolly, , 

and take my leave of you. R, 
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P.S . — It is recorded that Medea, the dark 
vitch-lady, tried to poison Theseus and failed. 
yo you believe in reincarnation ? Good-bye, 
ijaph. 

P.P.S . — Byron says somewhere in Don Juan that 
.Humboldt, the traveller, had a machine called a 
^yanometer ; Byron goes on to describe it : 

An airy instrument, with which he sought 
To aseerlain llu; atmospheric state, 

By inensuring “ die intensity of blue ” ; 

Oh ! Lady Daphne ! let me measure you. 
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)utch, and the Second Officer who was dreaming 
f the best way to cross a Rembrandt tulip with 
11 ordinary Darwin, and in two hours we had 
tampered out to Diicelea, satisfied the officials 
hat we had less money than ever and no artillery, 
.nd that we still hadn’t caught smallpox, and 
iarted oil' for “ an unknown destination,” 

Venus was still in the. sky but she was a poor 
•host of a plaiuU, very pale and unself-confident, 
t was an eiK-ouraging omen. She was so “blatantly 
Lggrossive last night, over Dccelea, haunt of jack- 
)oots. Now she is just a wisp. Treat you rough, 
hat’s tlie style. 

With a Mtisty sneer from all of us, and a curl 
)f the lip in the direction of the old girl — except 
or Sparks, who kisscKi his silly hand to her, — we 
ihundcrcd across the Air-Harbour and rose into 
;hc Aegean wind. 

Hyine.ttus was dark and dusty, but I swear a 
shaft of chiwn sunlight flickered for a moment 
over the Theseum. The old boy was winking to 
LHC and wishing me luck. 

Another stage in the Flight from a Lady had 
begun, and in a moment wc were rounding Cape 
Suniuni, and steering north. Safe once again, 
high in the, pale Attic air. 

In a jiffy wc were looking down on the moun- 
tains which look on Marathon, which, in. turn, 
if you remember, looks on the sea. Byron dreamed 
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tliose days ; clifFerent name, same men) and a 
^ million undisciplined Persians, who were just 
jue but dangerous barbarians. It was organized 
riigcry against disorganized. 

TLlie Prussians were swamped in the end because 
.y hadn’t llu; elcnunitary common .sense to dis- 
/cr (hat their position was outfianked by a 
id across the hills. But (hey combed tlieir hair 
ore the battle, and fought, and earned four 
ss from Simonidc.s, and go down into history. 
:y asses. Prussians arc always silly asses, 
fsfow the Claptain is pulling out over the Bay of 
xasai and another ol my dreams is coming 
e. Down there is the little town where, for 
, all history began. Down there is the first, 
n.sluceut spring of romance. Down there — - 
are cruising very slowly now — is the tiny 
ster of white houses whence came one of the 
zc great stories of the world. One story was 
de about the tenth year of the Siege of Troy. 

» second was about the return from Troy of 
King of Ithaca. And from that tiny patch 
-llijigs in tlic Bay of Pagasai, which I c'*'' 
ideal ly in the dawn, came the third, 
from lolcos-by-the-Sea that Jaso« s'*- 
Argo to find the Golden Fleece 
-t was there, three thousand 
Colcos-by-the-Sca, that the Heroes came to- 
ler, from all parts of Hellas, and built their 
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ship and fixed the Dodonian oak-branch to the 
prow and made their sacrifice to Hera — the poor 
fools — and set out to “ win. undying fame.” It 
is all written down in Kingsley’s book, except the 
moral of it. 

You won’t find the moral in Kingsley’s book, 
because Kingsley wasn’t concerned with such 
things. But I know the moral, and I’m telling 
it to you now. It’s this. The Heroes put their 
faith in Hera and got what they deserved. Hera, 
the Queen of Olympus, the ox-eyed. And she 
was a fine patroness of a boating excursion if ever 
there was one. 

The Heroes really worshipped her. They went 
down on their knees at the mention of her name. 
They prayed to her. They sacrificed to her. 
They thought she was the Top. And just look 
how she rewarded them. Let me remind you of 
one or two incidents in their story. 

The first thing which happened to the Heroes 
on their voyage in the Argo was that they were 
attacked one night in their sleep by some very 
Wge men who had six arms and lived with the 
ears in the mountains.” No sooner had they 
successfuUy dealt with this remarkable foray — 
expense of their host whom Hercules 
killed by mistake in the confusion and the dark- 
n^s ~than they got caught up in a whirlwind. 
That was a bad start. Then Hercules went 
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ashore with his boy-friend, and the boy-friend 
got pinched by some water-nymphs and taken 
down to the bottom of tlieir lake “ to be their 
playfellow for ever,” winch, considering all the 
circumstances, must have turned out to be a bit 
of a sell for tlic water-nymphs. I mean, you can’t 
be a boy-l'ritmd to a lout like Hercules and amuse 
watcr-nyniph.s as well. There’s a limit to versa- 
tility in these our days, and presumably there 
was a limit to versatility in those their days. 

To continue the tale. Hercules got worked up 
into such a state of agitation over his little chum 
that he went and lost himself in the woods and 
had to be leh behind by the Heroes, who were in a 
hurry to make a dig at the Golden Fleece — and 
I don’t blame them, and I know that you wouldn’t 
blame them cither who’vc made a dig at any gold 
that was about and around, whether the fleece 
came from Colchis or Australia. Haven’t you ? 

So Hercules was left behind. And what was 
Hera doing, that lady-protcctor of brave men ? 
Nothing. 

The next to go were Zetes and Calais, the sons 
of the North Wind, who openly deserted the 
troops and went off to fight the Harpies. 

Did the all-powerful Hera stop them? Not 
she. The Harpies were girls too — all Harpies 
are — and Hera, being a girl herself, was only 
too ddighl%d at the thought that the Sons of the 
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North Wind were off to spend a lifetime in harry- 
ing other members of her sex. 

So Zetes and Calais vanish from the tale. 

Next came the turn of Idmon who died “ of 
an evil sickness ” and a wild boar killed Tiphys, 
the steersman. 


But all this was child’s play compared with 
what happened when the boys reached Colchis 
and made the acquaintance of a girl called 
Medea, She was a sweet little piece and no mis- 
take. As soon as Jason had collared the Golden 


Fleece, and made a bolt for his home-town, he 
found that Medea was coming along too. 
( Where the gold is, there the girl lies also,” as 
Browning almost remarked.) Medea’s father, 
quite reasonably, went after the thieves. He 
didn’t want his daughter, but he did want the 
Fleece. He was a man with a sound sense of 


proportion. He knew what was valuable and 
what wasn t. But Medea had a standard of 
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values too, and when the pursuers came too near, 
she chopped up her little brother, whom she’d 
ta en along with her, just in case of emergencies 
-for she was a woman of long views — and 
threw the bits overboard and so stopped the 
father, who was leading it, being a 
^nPmenta ^ by aU accounts and much moved 
by &e ^ght of the floating remains of his son. 

at e Heroes had an assortment of 
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’•aried misfortunes which landed them as far 
outh as the Red Sea and as far north as the 
Jaltic. 

The next Hero to go astray was Butes, but he 
Lsked for it. lie swam ashore on the Island of 
S.nthcmousa, the flowery island, and knelt in 
iront of the Siren-ladies and was just on the point 
>f g(Uting what he deserved when he fell out of 
he fryiag-ixiu into the fire and was snatched 
Lway by A[ihroclitc and deposited for some reason 
in the peak of Lilybacum “ where he slept many 
I pleasant year.” A bizarre finish. 

Lots more; trouble followed. Canthus went 
.shore in Libya to steal some sheep and was 
ailed by a stone thrown at him by the shepherd, 
ust as anotlier shepherd, a ruddy youth, killed 
3-oliath with a stone. 

Mopsns, the ornithologist of the party, trod on 
L snake and he was the last casualty before the 
-Icroes middle-aged men now, tired, salt- 
aked, bowk\gged with too much rowing, bronzed, 
icarded, and bewildered — came back at last to 
olros-hy-the-Sea. 

Fun and games were still in store for these 
irotcgiis of Hera. Medea killed pretty nearly 
weryone before she was through, including her 
iwn children, and Hercules turned up again 
nysteriously with some more of his poisoned 
irrows which did a lot of damage as usual, and 
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at last only Nestor was left and the worst fate of 
all was reserved for him. For he survived to be the 
most crashing bore in the whole history of litera- 
ture, including Polonius and Meredith’s Egoist. 

Well did Jason cry to Medea (at least I suppose 
he did ; it’s in Dr. Gilbert Murray’s translation) 
O Stone of women.” 

But I think the Heroes might have said the 
same about Hera. 

In fact we can all of us say it about all of you. 


And now I am swinging lazily out to sea again, 
a ong what Kingsley called the long Magnesian 
s ore. I think that is the earliest phrase which 
can remember hearing spoken, and it has 
haunted me all my life. The snow mountains on 
my left are Pelion and Ossa, and in the distance 
1 can see Olympus. 


You were on Olympus once, you silly little girl, 
ou sat in the Hall of the Immortals, and made 
infuriated Aphrodite and 

nravr^'^ repartee, and had 

p ^y rs said to you every hour of the day. You 
oo were the Queen of the World. 

But now no longer. Oh dear me no. 

B.B. ^ block of flats behind the 

w Its gone back to the long Magnesian 
io8 
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j^oTC where it was in the old days of imaginary 
^^ddesses. 

And imaginary goddesses are the only real 
Tlic others arc a bore. They always turn 
simply to clcs(a'vc a block of flats behind the 
And I caift say worse than that. You 
always likely to run into an Announcer in a 
tempea'. But Olympus is superb. It is high 
^x%d it is ('old and it is serene and it is fer away, 
it never lias existed except in the hearts of 
None ol' you liave ever existed except in 
hearts of pocUs. 

The greatest of living poets has written : 

■What are tlie iiarnes for Beauty ? Who shall praise 
God’s pledge lie can fulfil His creatures’ eyes ? 

Or what strong words of wliat creative phrase 
I)ctcrniin<^ B<‘auty’s title in the skies ? 

But I will call you Bt^auty Personate, 
AiTibassa.dorial B<%auty, and again 
Beauty triuin|)hant, Iknmty in the Gate, 

Beauty salvation of the souls of men. 

For Beauty was not Bc^auty till you came 
And now shall Beauty mean the sign you arc ; 

A Ik^acon burnt aliove the Dawn, a flame 
like holy Lucitcr the Morning Star, 

Who laltNst hangs in Heaven and is the gem 
On all iIk‘ widowed Night’s expectant Diadem. 

That is what 1 used to feel about you, in the 
lays when you were crowned with glory on 
Dlympus. 
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I ve told the Captain to cram on all the speed 
he s got in his Douglas engines. I’m tired of the 
sight of Olympus. It reminds me of things I 
don’t want to remember. I once had a Faith, 
and IVe lost it, and that’s that. 

And things lost never come back. One of the 
loveliest and the most mournful of lines in the 
English language is a question to which there is 
only one answer, 

Will they ever come back to me, ever again, the long, 
long dances ? 


And the answer is No.” 

And no man outside a loony-bin wants them 
back again. You can catch the fragrance of 
synnga only once in your life, the first time, and 
y ^ only lie once with all your senses in 
meadows drowsy with Trinacrian bees.” Only 
oo s want again to dance the long, long 
danc^. Strike out the old tunes. Grab\ new 

ri N -d grab another 
in? abre^f nothing, except Iceep- 

fo^ettin? the rl * ^ looking at the future, 

whL wf used tow' Olympus 
a Palais de D .°rship, and coming down into 

oiTdte r “ -hurb. 

goddess. t4 ^ 

“Sias engines are turning 
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^ nice two hundred and twenty miles an hour and 
$alonica will be in sight in a moment. 


I hate Salonica. 

So far as I’m concerned, two men have ruined 
5alonica for me. The first, of course, was the 
egregious Paul, who wrote two of his letters to 
the unhappy citizens. And the second was 
Sarrail, the French General who was given the 
command of the Allied armies there in the War. 

The Germans called Salonica their largest 
internment camp, because half a million men of 
the Allies did nothing there for years. Sarrail 
v/as in command. He was under the impression 
that he had saved Verdun ; he had a great 
talent for political intrigue ; and his mistress at 
Salonica — for she accompanied him upon his 
military adventures — often exclaimed, in despair, 
that if only she was allowed to issue a few orders 
things would soon begin to move. 

I think you would have made a good com- 
mander at Salonica. Whatever your defects — 
and Heaven knows you have plenty — when you 
begin to issue orders, things do begin to move. 

We’re flying over the Vardar gorge, and now 
we’re coming out over the green fields of the 
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plain of Serbia. TIiitc ait- iiii!,- -.ni.ircs (iff 
which I think must be oi-. h,,!,| a,„'i 1,,,^ ^ 

in pens, but only a lea i...|,i(e,l li(iiis(‘s. 

people seem (o liNc in xill,e;e., hereahuuis, J 
rsn’t worth while swerx in.', m-.,-,- u, ih,. riehi, (os„ 
tlie Iron Gales of the Danube, bei'.uise ihcv 'irf 
grossly over-rated speeiaele. ' 

Nor is it woj'lh xs hile swei x iiiy ,,ver to lo,jk ,j( 
the Kazan Delile, llioiiyh the I trlip. 
parably more majestic llian the Dates, when you 
see It irom a Danube steaiuer. Hut from the air 
you get a very poor iierspef tix e of small ht'ights 
Nie Himalayas are all rigbl. 1 expect, but anw 
thing much lower sim|)l\ looks Hat. 

The Kazan Delile lioui the steamer is a .superb 
gorge of the river. Hut from the air it xvoulcl 
benotliing. Hesides, 1 xx-ouldu't he able to see 
_ 1 C really excUtng tiuugs about it the euttini;s 
in the rock where 'rrajau'-. le.;ious iniilt their 

wooden road, along ilte loot ,,fthe preeipiee and 
jutting over the water, and the i„s. .iptio,,, 1 ™.,,! 
out on the wall of the fue. Ipi. c. mmmemurale 
the passing that way of Tmj.m and his men, 

bis Dacian campai,gn in xshen i’ I don't 

snow ut then nor do y,,,,, so let's make a .shot 
at It and say eighteen hundred vems aifo. 

nearK ibat prellv 
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ivhere Mallory tlictl, and of the North Pole as the 
place that Nansen nearly went to in the “ Fram,” 
and of the n|)i)er Amazon as the river where the 
Local lepicloptera<^ Iried so forlornly to bite Peter 
Fleming to death. I l an’t rave about a field of 
buttercups except l)y imagining that they might 
look like the shield of Achilles. 

About a hundred years ago, shortly after 
Victoria stamped hei' foot and uttered her most 
memorably incorrect prediction, “ 1 will be 
good,” I went down with you to a country club 
somewhere in Ilertfonlshin*. My only recollec- 
tion of the [)lacc is that you were there. The rest 
ha.s vanished. 

So it is with the Kazan, Unless I can read 
Trajan’s inscription, I don’t want to see the 
pseudo-ronumtie ju'ccipices with their swirling 
waters. But where Trajan went, and where you 
used to go, there was nothing pseudo. Those 
were the high moments of the world. 

Bclgrad(! is white in the morning sun in front 
of nte, and there are moments when even the 
Dauubc: ■ that ridicukms invention of one of the 
Strauss hrotlu-rs (no human being except perhaps 
their MotluT and themselves has ever been able 
to distinguish between the three of them) — 
takes on a faintly blue appearance. 

I think ril stop for a quick lunch at Belgrade, 
although I don’t like the people and I don’t like 
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the place. But I am hungry, and the plun\^ 
brandy which they call Slivovitz — or words t(^ 
that effect — has unquestionable merits. I use^^ 
to drink it, years ago, in the bar of the Sache^ 
Hotel in Vienna, under the cold, tough eyes of 
Frau Sacher, with her black cigar and her fleet; 
of French bull-dogs and her halo of legendary 
sanctity which only gilds the heads of womei:^ 
who have been in their heyday the mistresses of 
Emperors. 


I suppose it’s more practical, from the worldly 
point of view, to be the mistress of an Emperor 
than the wife of an artist, and women are nothing 
if not practical. When the romance is over, the 
Frau Sachers can retire, if they’ve been prudent, 
with a hotel and a few strings of diamonds and 
some tiaras, and live in comparative luxury fox' 
the rest of their lives. 


On the other hand the wife of the artist prob-^ 
ably has a wretched time with an irritating, 
egotistical, nervous creature who harasses her in 
her mortal hfe and makes her immortal hereafter, 
what IS the good of that to any woman ? 
comfortable home is worth a lot more than 
a niche m Valhalla. 

Jut *e , rouble i, fta, no artiat can ever under- 


Marry me,” he cries, ‘ 
reside Helen and Beatrice.” 
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I’d sooner have a lioiise in Carlton Gardens,” 
jjlies the girl coldly, and the artist is baffled, 
can’t make it out. 

And so with you and inc. I was baffled for 
»0,rs. But I've got the, hang of it at last. You 
jll fetch up in the end with your tiaras and your 
,-cnch bull-dogs, and in fifty years no one will 
;iticinb<'r your name. 

Well, it’s your elioiee, and I expect you’re right. 

Belgrade; is at my feet and I want to have lunch. 


I’ve said it before, and I’ll say it again. I don’t 
liC the Scrl)s. 

They outrtiged the conscience of the world 
rjien they init up tlieir monument to Gavrile 
rincep who lired the shot at Sarajevo which 
.artod the World War ; they extinguished, cynic- 
Uy, Mont('negro ; they are steadily extinguishing 
ic Croats. They tire, in fact, a nasty mess. 

But tlie Slivuvitz was fiery and enheartening, 
nd Belgrade is a city of fmc memories. 

The most loyal of all soldiers won his laurels 
t B(;lgrade, ;md Marlborough might have found 
is work uutre diilicult if Eugene had not smashed 
:ic Turks and gained European renown by the 
apture ol' this glittering town on the banks of the 
>aniib<\ 

The victory of Eugene against the Infidel made 
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It iK)ssiI)lc lor Marlborough and the Dutch • 
in the great (hfcu'c against I.oui.s XIV. 
here I am, talking alxjul the Dnteh a^' 

expert thmtlu- Steward is clreainingabouK. 

arde, and the Second J>ilot is dreaming , 
Rannlhes. VSe all know, of course, whatSp, 
thinknjg about. A„d „„ 

what the Captain is thinking about. 

1 had thottglu of p«.shi,tg on to Buda-Pec 
now I m not so sure. Wc are still (lying 

wards up the Danube, but Fm iHannni- 
waver. I h:tve so many happy memori. 
Central Fur<*i>c in tiie old, gay days br 
castor-od ami the rubber tnmehcon became : 
the standard h(c of so many countries. Ce- 

wEor’' 

Buda-Pcst was a lovely town once. I er: 
hat It still looks lovely, but I wonder if the " 
laugh quite a.s much as they used to, or in qui; 

so^is vfenna^*^* ‘ 

No Fm not going on. 1 can’t betir t lie the- 

of 

Poreil "'“■•‘"I “II ilay 1“ 

1 coulan t bold up my head L 
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to sing it* a.ny Czechs or Slovaks were 
^out. They might ask me what a British 
rtsilly did mean. They might look 
. me widi mournful eyx^s and murmur that the 
^^|tish 'AIT. gitsil I)oy.s wlam it comes to Freedom 
^i.l l)cuuo('ra('y, and ask how Dr. BeneS is getting 
^ in America, and is it true that Lord Runciman 
^-njoying tlu^ hesl of healthy and if so, then they 
all dtTigh((‘d to Inair it. 

In tlu' old happy days Central Europe was the 
rxiosur(‘ ol' thos(* few British eyes which had a 
4^am of intelligc'uet* in tlicm. It was the Dog’s- 
jiixil, wliieli is what Cynosure means. But Fm 
lolloping ahead. You wouldn’t understand. So 
ll explain, 

Tlic Cynosure was the Greek name for the 
TCiall B<air in tlu^ v<dvet Hellenic sky. It was so 
rightly radiant in the Heavens — as you were 
-ice so l)riglitly radiant in my Heaven, so that 
;>ti uwre my Heaven — that all the lads and 
.::^icleIls, in Greece, on their gentle philanderings , 
lien they were “ gravelled for lack of matter/’ 
oked up at tlie Dog’s-Tail. Thus the Gynosoura 

those lf)v<'ly, Icmg-ago, starlit nights has become 
:>w our eyutrsuna 

In fart, wlial llie Greeks called the Dog’s-Tail, 
te American nsctl to call in the slang of a few 
-sirs ago tlu^ Cat’s Whiskers. It’s the same idea. 

As I was saying, in the sweet days Central 
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Europe was our magic grmto. It ^vas our silv 
encrusted pavilion of romance. It ^as ther T' 
we knew we would find tin- of AustLlit 
and Schonbrunn, and tlx; Spanisclu; 1 lofrcitschi’’ 
and the pictures in the ,Lich(('ns((‘iu tialicry and 
Balaton, and gipsies atui violins and Mozart’ Td 
Grinzing with its small and lovely viniag'c o’flat 
year’s wine which they call Ih-urigou, Vnd the 
rock of Salzburg, and the laughter \vhich used 
to ripple unendingly among the lakes and the 
mountains of the Salzkammcrgut. 

It was unfair of us — and we knew it. But 
we resolutely put the unfairness out of our minds 
The mark tumbled, aud the Ausirian crow, 
tuinbled, and the Hungarian crown tumbled 
and we brandished our pound notes and wallowed 
in the misfortunes of others. 

_ We bought their wine for a few pemce and their 
cigars for a farthing and their theatre tickets for 
an old song, and boasted about it, while lliey were 
alf-starved and desperately frightened for the 
tuture. But they never once rejiroticlnxl us for 

thron^lrn^ arrogance and never, 

through all the semi-starvation and tlx; ft;ar, did 

da™ 

aeainst those %htuiff a bloody tw 

gmmt those very people. We had bee,, trai„ed 
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!,iirope’s pet curriculum of Hatred. We had 
told by innumerable fat sergeant-majors and 
-Kurnmcllcd major-generals that there was 
cod Hun ext'cpt a dead Hun, and that went 
\ustrians and Hungarians and Bulgars, but 
inscrutably, I'oi' the Turks (“ A gentlemanly 
er is old Johnny Turk 

et, as soon as It was all over we flocked across 
le kinds of the savages and found them not 
sry savage after a.IL 

. few pounds was enough for a couple of weeks 
/ienna, and for a few shillings one could 
.ge in a languid steamer from Passau to Con- 
tlirough the green plains that I am flying 
at this moment. 

\it all, all lias vanished, and the long, long 
:es will not come back in my time. Europe’s 
red has re-established itself, and two men 
didn’t fight in tlie World War because they 
i cowards have contrived to outwit the 
rosity and good-will of several million fight- 
rnea of whom so many made friends with 
. otlicr in the woods and cafes and gardens 
entral Europe. 

rood-byc, Vienna, I shall never see you again, 
cski saved you from the Turks, but even 
tlcman /}olmny might have been better 
:er than tlic swine of the Gestapo, 
o I won’t go any further. This is a Flight to 
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Freedom. Slavery lies behind. Ah^ 
Captain. We’ll turn our backs upon 
whether it is German or Imliaa o,- ^ 
All brands of Tyranny ai-e iiateful. 1^ < 
all Tyrants, whether tlu-y aie sons ori,|'^ 
in black shirts, or sadLstic house-painter.s''’ 
shirts, or just you (No, Tin n<)l talkin,^ 
Captain, now. Sorry) . % 

About ship. Captain. Put tlie helm K 
Steward, uncork tin; flask of Slivovit!'^^ 
bought from that rascally Serb and briiY 
I’ll give you a toast. % 

Ready? To every man who has fty 
Freedom. What did you say, Steward 
to hell with the Duke of Alva ” ? 

Certainly, Till up again. And to K 
the Duke of Alva, t 

Style. 


kaaptain. Back to Grec<-e. 'Fo-uight 
sleep underneath the stai-.s in tin- honev-h* 
upon the beach of Mantll,.,,., a,„| ' 

the laughter of the sounding srti. 

This Is no air for (rce nuu,. You .-an . 
®ntag mephitic clouds of slavey, dmv,,' 
Weil keep om sdver wings l,rig|„ i„ 

■0_ I shall post tills letter Ihiiii the , 
^st-offlee at Maratlion. Hi,. 

yoXT V'- bed .0 “ 

y at Tyrants do not alway.s win. 
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loth April , 1939 
Over the Greek Islands 

3 N’t need to tell you that I spent the night 
c all in the nice, comfortable, cosmopolitan 
>1 in Athens. It suddenly occurred to me that 
beach at Marathon might be haunted by 
quitos as well as by the ghosts of brave free 
and that perhaps the scent of honey wasn’t 
ly more fragrant in the open dusty air than 
r an air-conditioned breakfast-table. 

Jesides, I never was much of a one for alfresco 
jrtainment. Give me the many-cushioned 
xn and anyone who wants can have the 
thery couch or the prickly roots of last year’s 
.s. 

A^e started again at dawn and swept superbly 
across the islands, heading south this time, 
:h and east. 

>oon we came to the Isles of Greece where 
ning Sappho twanged her lyre and so on. I 
propose to pull out as far east as Lesbos 
Lf because I don’t hold with that girl’s mode 
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of life. She was a wow of a poet, l)uf I don’t hav( 
to go to Lesbos to read her po<*tr\'. 

“Evening star, thou brillg(^st hack .ill 
which the bright dawn has .scaltcrcd ; 
bringest the Iamb, thou bringcst (he 

bringest the little child to its moduT.” ' 

Yes, she was a poet all right, one of the half, 
dozen that your ethereal, chdicate, .sciisitive sex 
has produced in two or (hrea; thousand years 
Sensitive my foot ! Ethereal iny eye ! 

The reason why you can’t write |>(,ctiy or 
paint or sew or cook or design dresses or invent 
dances or, in fact, contribute to tlie dreams of 
the world, is because you are all hard, toiwh 
materialists, with your sweet little feet firmly 
planted on the ground (or, more likidy, on a 
man’s neck) and not the vestige oi'a eioud about 
your heads. Sappho was a freak, ami .so wa,s 
Elizabeth Browning, and so wtis Ang<-ii< a Kaiifl: 
mann. And don’t start putting up tl,r plaintive 

beautiful because they’ve never had a .s<p,a.r dc:d 

slm ,*;<-n<-rutiun.s <,1 

Somerville and Girton you’ll be turning a 

HkeW ° f and Shelleys. More 

passed Ceos where Simonides (he poet 
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was born, and a tiny little island which was the 
most sacred of all the shrines, Delos^ home of the 
Delian Apollo, more sacred even than Delphi, 
and we’re coming to Paros where they quarried 
the marble which was used for the roof of the 
Parthenon, because the light could filter through 
it more easily than through Pentelican, and Naxos 
where Theseus so wisely dumped Ariadne before 
she had completely ruined his life. 

Over on the right is the barren rock of Seriphos 
on which Perseus and his mother were washed up 
in their boat. (She was a nice, typical girl too. 
She flatly refused to have anything to do with 
Zeus so long as he was just a plain, honest, decent 
chap who made honest, decent advances to her, 
in one of his repertory parts, as a bull or a swan. 
But the moment he, in despair, had the brilliant 
notion of turning himself into a shower of gold, 
Danae surrendered — as it is quaintly called in 
a trice. She would go far on the films to-day.) 

Beyond Seriphos there is Melos, where the 
statue was found of the lady without arms. 
Classical experts for many years have wondered 
how the arms were posed in the statue. One 
thing is certain. They were not^ being used by 
their owner to hold up the exiguous garment 
which is slipping so innocently to the ground.. ^ 
When a girl gets as far as that Melian gir in 
the way of undressing, she doesn’t fuss about t 
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final stages. My <,uji sdlutimi of tlio nmW 

. »w,.o,r ir 

upwards, in tlu- traditional style of 
and the rest. 'J^^wDanae 

ifut let ns be fair. When a girl lurs gone that 
she ts entitled t<i a show<-r of gold, Ltshe 

Or mi’t she ? .‘='uisae,^ 

I'lic Cyclades are falling ijehind us now The 
Aegean IS rnf.nitely blue, and the sun has risen 
“g 1, and the last hut on<« of the roeky islands is 
naphac, dark and wooded, with a ringlet of 
white where thetidelcss .sea makes its inapo^; 
protest against the rocks, and the last of all is 
CarpatlioK. 

K" ‘“'■■“S Rhodaaiid 

Christ.^, kl!"!;; nnk •k' 

airn;.,., ,1 „ *■ ' 'I"'"' 'I'lraortal defence 

agaiM the baraeem. Ii„, „,„„y ^ 

sicer tor the open sea. 

abow^^r ^fouiu Ida on Crete 

ThoJ ‘«wn of the Minotaur that 

Xheseiis dealt with t 

nast A Itrtnly, ami as wc cruise 

rCr?r? T soutl«cmniost point 

1« time upoa a bi, of 

I" a few moment. Europe will have dtoppol 
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3 , way into the mists at two hundred miles an hour, 
^nd 1 for one will be heartily glad of it. 

Since there’s no help, Europe, come let us kiss and 
part — 

iS’ay I have done, you get no more of me ; 

^nd I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart 
Xhat thus so clearly I myself can free. 

Aiid don’t run away, Europe, with the idea that 
jxist because the first four lines of Drayton’s sonnet 
are applicable to our situation, yours and mine, 
that the last two lines are also applicable. 

Now if thou would’st, when all have given him over. 
From death to life thou might’st him yet recover. 

None of that now, Europe, you old harridan. 
Don’t try any of your funny games on me. You’re 
just wasting your time. 

Cretan snows and rocks have gone. Europe 
no more. 

Ave atque Vale, you venerable slut, you Aphro- 
dite of Bethnal Green. 


Now there is nothing beneath us but the 
bluest water I have ever seen, and I have time to 
think a little. 

Ought I to feel remorse and the so-called pangs 
of ingratitude at shaking the dust, and mud, and 
lava of Europe off my feet for ever ? Has she done 
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they thought. I — a much more modern writer 
than any of them — know positively that Europa 
V/as a moon-girl (not a goddess, of course. There 
tiever were real goddesses until that evening in 
the country years ago when we walked in the 
tjioonlight, and there have been none since I 
talked out on you last week at the Ritz) . 

But Europa was a simple moon-girl, and 
J^urope has ever after been her loony-bin. 

Well, that was the start of the Continent. Not 
^ very dignified start. 

But much worse has followed. You don’t 
need to bother to look into a history-book, my 
little illiterate, in order to dig up interminable 
stories of battle and devastation and cruelty and 
torture and murder. Just think for a moment 
of the Europe that I have known myself at first 
hand in my short life. 

A Continent of war, and slums, and armaments, 
and underfeeding for the poor and overfeeding 
for the rich, a Continent of concentration-camps 
and oppression and injustice, a Continent of misery 
and hatred and fear, where no laughter can be. 
That’s what Europe is to-day. 

Britain and France may stand a little apart 
at the moment, and Scandinavia and Belgium 
and Switzerland, and the ever-green, ever-irri- 
gated Holland. But very soon they may be 
engulfed in the maelstrom. 
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And in many ways .-vcn f’*ri(ain and France m/ 
take their share of the h.iticfls and (he cruellies^ 
The industrial revolution ]<•{( an England^ 
a Scotland which tire nii.yhty im.oi- f'u„ f(„, the 
and mighty good i'un li.r the rich. The dispK 
portion of wealth is jtlmost as great ia ihi^; 
as it wa.s in France in tite eighteenth mag* 
and in Russia in (lie uineti'cnth, and where T 
that disproportion land tlu- Monarchy and tt 
Tsardom ? ^ 


And with it goes the everlastitig stupidity , 
the rich, the intuhleniug sinphiity of the ^ 
There is always a ease to [«• made (ujt for the mr 
of aristocracy, if the aristocrats tire reiilly “tk 
Best People,” as In the (Jreek word. But 
haven’t got aristocraey. What we’ve got is uppo^ 
middle-class plutocracy, tmd that is the real scuh 
of the earth witli its :d>ysmal selfishness and 
everlasting counting of its wretched tnoiiey-hag! 
for fear lest a hundredth pjtrt of one-per-cent haj 
been filched from them, and its genuine helieftliai 
a waistcoat made out of a Union Jtick is (he hall, 
mark of patriotism. How I hate and despise them, 
When I was a very .small boy these upper, 
middle-plutodemocrals brcnight olF one of ihdr 
most characteristic coups. They fought a 
righteous war of self-defence against a treaclu‘mu.s, 
powerful, aggressive nation, I rememlKT it well. 
I was brought up on it. 
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J watched tlie. (lily Imperial Volunteers march- 
^ to that war ainitl tlu^ frenzied cheers of the 
Altitude to which 1 added my small and super- 
tjiotic squeak ; I stuck pins in a map which I 
j^ii’t undcistaud ; I was appalled at defeats 
■•jich I understood even less — for was not Sir 
f^clvers Buller invincible ? And were not White 
French and Baden-Powcll mighty warriors 
.fore th<^ 1 .ord ? 

And I heard people lamenting — as Scotsmen 
ill to this chiy ■ the death of Freddie Tait. It 
cant nothing to me then that this Freddie 
ould lun'cr again })itch a golf-ball over the 
//ilcan or n-ach the fifth green at St. Andrews 
itli two wood<-n clul) shots. I know now that 
3 was typical of the gay and gallant youth who 
ent out to Africa. 

But in those day.s I only hated the villainous 
otha the more, and the scoundrelly de Wet, and 
rayed every night tluit my nurse was wrong and 
lat the “ Black Kroogcr ” wouldn’t get me and 
aat Cronjc wasn’t even at that moment in the 
jiburban twilight, lurking in the tall artichokes, 
waiting to pounce. 

And I remember the General Election when 
candidate, Mr. Gibson Bowles, drove through 
he village behind a couple of spanking bays 
/ith his Party — our Party — my Party ■— colours 
liiltei ing bravely from the harness and from the 
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whips and Iroin tlu- (•oa( !ue\s hat . 

canduiaft-’s lapel and Ih.in the four coracr^of^l 
wagonette that he was in. 

lit. \v(, ... I ijmj 
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lor 

o r r vnf “nd hiH 

m : m.il, „„r si,„k,„„, i 

whacking great I'ocked-hat. ^ 

And so at five years ol’agc I was initiated i, ' 

I^urope’s gospel of Hate. \ 

Many years later I discovered to my astoni 
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booh and if no,, 

ran it t ^ position, and ultimately^ 

^ It to ground «, to speak. (As a matter J 

^ct, I had passed it at least ten times a day o,, ' 

TeL "™y “studies,” and had 

^ .siona y decided to find out what it was, 

^ Aat moment I had not done so.) 

of books "ln*d*T contain quite a lot : 

door whrrR timed to the shelf nearest to the 
door which was marked A. and flanked by marble 
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jists of Samuel Smiles and Queen Adelaide. 

There I found a whole row of books about 
j.e South African War and I read them all. 

And what do you .suppose it all turned out to 
£ive been --our hatred and our patriotism and 
ar waving of the dear old flag and the deaths of 
■xany thousands of Freddie Taits in the gaiety of 
tieir youth ? 

It turned out to be a war for gold-mines and 
[iamond-miiK'S. It was a war to make the 
Liamoncl-inouopoly of the world safe for Cecil 
?.hodes and tlic inheritors of Barney Barnato, 
t, Jewish acrobat from Houndsditch. It was a 
;ruel, beastly war, fought against stubborn, slow, 
lecent Dutch farmers by cruel, beastly methods. 
IThank God my Steward has the tact to stick to 
iTolland’s home war against the Spanish Inquisi- 
:ion and not go into the details of Holland’s over- 
seas war against the British Concentration Camps. 

It was my first disillusion with dear old Europe. 

And then I discovered that the villainous 
Botha and the criminal Smuts had signed a treaty 
with Britain and had thus become automatically 
very decent chajis. And within a year of that dis- 
covery \ve w(a'c plunged into the World War 
and those two very decent chaps brought the 
"whole wiught of South Africa in on the side of 
Freedom against the modern Spartan Powers of 
Evil, and thus they automatically became Imperial 
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Statesmen in tiic eyes -- anc! amid high pipi,,^ i 
cries — of the plulo-cleinocrats wlio had made tl|^ 
war against them fifteen years before, who 1 ^ 
made millions and nnllions of money out oftl - ' 
War, and who had hlaekguardetl die Hrith|V 
Liberal Government which sigiuxi tlie Treat' 
with them. * ] 

Oh ! Europa, you alway.s loved hulls, dida*, 
you ? The strongest and the .stupidest of animals 
And your favourite child was called John Bull ^ 
after his father. And like his father, whenever ’ 
he is in doubt, John rushes into the sea. There - 
at least, he is safe even if Spartan.s or women are ; 
upon his back. i 

My next encounter with Eur<*pe wtis that same S 
World War. Well, I don’t ncetl t<j talk about i 
that. We all know what happened. TTie upper. ! 
middles went hysterical over Mr. Lloyd George ! 
who had been anathema for faking the side of 
the Boers in 1900 and Iscariot for touching the 
pockets of the rich in 1909. The young men of 
the upper-middles went, with a few notable and 
still-unforgotten exceptions, to their deaths. The 
older ones who had attained high rank exelianged 
the lives of their men for C.M.O.’s and D.S.O.'s 
(letters which stand, though one would hardly 
^ Distinguished Service Order), 
ihe Empire’s youth wfts thrown by iueom- 
pe ent polo-experts against uncut barbed tvirc, 
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France’s youth was either mown down by 
0ian macliinc-gunners who had been tipped 
the exact hour of (he attack by Frenchmen 
1 Paris, or else shot in cold blood by its own 
i^s of senior ollicers. 

^OVL lliink I (exaggerate, ma petite 
lelieve me, I understate. No sensitive man or 
aan (if sucli a one exists) can read the real 
,fy of that war except in agony that such men 
d be. 

,isten. Years after the War was over — and 
■ War had been officially abolished for all 
— tlic c.onseiene.c of the French people began 
■eak uneasily in its sleep. Some men had been 
for cowai'dice during “ the great years ” and 
vidows and sisters and daughters and mothers 
i living in tlieir villages and towns under the 
t-breaking stigma oi mire du trattre or veuve or 
or fille. Were all the cases true and well 
cd ? Or had a little loss of head, a little 
sanship — born, without any doubt, of an 
whelming love of the Patrie in the breasts of 
5cnior officers concerned — crept into some 
ic courts-martial at which these men were 
cnincd ? And besides, there were a few 
vors of (he War knocking about, and they 
telling some very queer stories in the 
inets, and the stories were beginning to 
late in a rather unpleasant manner. 
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So the French started what they called 
“ Re-trials ” of the dead men, and whew ! What 
stuff came out ! 

This is what happened. 

Years ago I happened to take an interest in 
those “ Re-trials ” as they were reported in the 
French paper, CrapouilloL I will tell you about 
one or two of them. 

A middle-aged peasant in the French Infantry 
asked his corporal for a pair of cloth trousers 
because the winter of ipid was cold (and by 
heavens it was cold, as I who froze in the mud of 
Courcelette on the Somme can tell and testify), 
and all his comrades were dressed in warm 
clothes, and he alone had a tattered cotton pair. 
The corporal gave him a pair of trousers that had 
just been pulled off a man who had been horribly 
killed by a shell. The man refu.sccl to put them 
on, and by the order of his Colonel he was shot 
for mutiny. At the court-martial the Colonel 
acted as prosecuting counsel and was also the 
judge. The peasant had no defender. 

At a Re-trial in Mete a French Artillery officer 
gave evidence that his General on 7th March, 
1915, had ordered the Artillery to lire at a trench 
oil of French soldiers, because they hadn’t 
succeeded in capturing the German trenches on 
\ before, at Souay in Ghampsignc. The 
ArtiUery commander re&acd to fire at the French 
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j;j.fantry 5 and so the General compromised. He 
^^dered four corporals, chosen at random from 
po Infantry regiment, and eighteen men, chosen 
random, to go out into No-Man’s-Land and 
the German barbed wire in daylight. 

Any ex-soldier will tell you — no, that’s non- 
j^jase, any ex-combatant-soldier will tell you, 
^Jiich is quite a different thing — that going out 
Ip night into No-Man’s-Land was a very poor 
even on the quietest sector. Going out in 
pe, day-time was almost suicide, especially in 
^jtiampagne. But these men went out into No- 
yfan’s-Land under heavy fire, lay in shell-holes 
p\. day, cut the German barbed wire at night, 
j^xad came back. They were court-martialled for 
•o^2irdice, and the four corporals were shot by 
jjrders of the General. 

After the Re-trial a monument was erected to 
Jae memory of these four corporals at Sartilly in 
Ixe Department of the Manche, but it was not 
ixxveiled by Monsieur Poincare. Somehow or 
>th.er, in his Sunday expeditions all over France 
o keep the militarist spirit alive, and to make 
Ln.other war possible, he forgot to go to Sartilly. 

There was a French General who ordered a 
I^ompany to attack against uncut barbed wire, 
riiey grumbled, but they attacked, and naturally 
vere defeated, as anyone except a British General 
night have predicted when the wire was uncut. 
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(lent and fighting, they marched back to Verdun 
vith forty-two men. Their General had them 
Jiot for cowardice. 

Lieutenant llcrduin’.s widow lodged a charge 

murder against the General, and the Minister of 
I'ustice offered her a hundred thousand francs 
j.nd admitted tiiat her husband had been executed 
^ by virtue of an erroneous application of the 
-egulations.” 1 . need hardly add that the Minister 

Justice suce(;eded witli case in preventing the 
::ase being brought against the General. Perhaps 
;hey were at school together. 

And statues decorate — if that is the right 
ivord — the European landscape — statues of 
Foch and Papa and Sarrail and Mangin. And 
“hey arc called heroes. 

This is not a grisly fantasia of Poe or Ambrose 
Bierce, nor is it an imaginative reconstruction of 
the mind of a typical German mass-murderer. It 
is the plain truth, as recorded in the annals of the 
Re-trials, as supprc.ssed by every single French 
newspaper except the fearless Crapouillot, and as 
suppressed by every single British newspaper with- 
out exception. 

Of course they were suppressed . Their publica- 
tion would have struck a fierce blow at the in- 
Fallibility of the upper-middles. And at that 
time — the 1925’s and the igafi’s — the upper- 
middles were sitting on their money-bags with 
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jellying posteriors and jerking pulses, more thar. 
ever cream-faced at the sinister advance of tL. 
Reds. Botha and Smuts were still Imperia.. 
Statesmen, but Mr. Lloyd George, having save', 
the Empire (including Botha and Smuts), ha- 
served his purpose and was by now sub-Iscariot. 

So the upper-middles in Britain and France 
couldn’t afford a scandal. So they suppressed the 
stories of the wholesale massacre of patriots bv' 
fellow-^' patriots,” and they continued to foster 
that elegant notion that Joffre really was a 

Papa ” to his men, that Mangin was a sublime 
hero because he had lost an arm, and that even 
Foch was a great soldier, and that anyway “ the 
lower classes love being led by a sahib.” 

As a matter of fact, the lower classes, as they 
are called, do love being led by a sahib. The 
trouble is that the upper-middle-plutodemocracv 
has taken upon itself the responsibility of definin^^ 
the word sahib.” 

But while these dreadful crimes were being 
cornmitted by the sahibs, the plutocrats were 
having a capital time. The French and the 
erman and the British industrialists were passion- 
ately interested in the War. It’s a story that can 
hardly be told without anguish. Up to the begin- 
mngof 1917 the Germans sent a quarter of a million 
tons of Steel every month through Switzerland to 
e Comity des Forges in France. The payment 
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,r this steel was a certain amount of gold going 
irough Switzerland, but it was also a promise 
lat the French aeroplanes should not bomb the 
lines and the blast-furnaces and the rolling-mills 
I the Briey Basin, which the Germans had 
rptured in i9M- 

When General Sarrail, my Salonika chum, was 
jmmanding in Lorraine, he worked out a plan 
) destroy tlie Bricy district. But Papa Joffre, 
ear Papa, Joffre, to whom memorials are erected 
imost every week somewhere or other, heard 
bout this plan, and summoned Sarrail to Paris 
here he had an interview with President 
oincare. And that was the end of the plan to 
estroy the Bricy iron basin. 

After the War Poincare did more than any 
ther human being to create a new war with his 
unday speeches at War memorials. He did as 
luch as any man, even including Field-Marshal 
rench, to prolong the War in which he did not 
ght, and in which Field-Marshal French could 
ardly be described as having fought. 

But it was not an entirely one-sided arrange- 
lent. Germany sent to France magnetos for 
eroplanc motors, and France in return sent 
auxite to Germany to help them to make their 
eppelins. Barbed wire played a big part on 
re Western Front, and a great deal of the barbed 
dre used by both sides was manufactured by the 
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ost irnpcrrcptibly, all the time from the days 
iCi'oogcr to the Declaration of War in 1914. 
hen inadc^ luc: an obscure servant of its prin- 
C.S for live years, Irom the Declaration to the 
c;c dVeaty. 

Tor half a year I drillctl, in order to learn 
' to kill (Jenuans — and perhaps Austrians 
Bulgars and Tui'ks — and learnt the principles 
Lrtillcry lire; from dug-out fools who didn’t 
erstand th<^ principles themselves ; then for 
a year 1 was s<“t on by other dug-out fools — 
>y incoin|)cteut cowards who were either too 
itent;d to go to tlic War or too stupid even to 
the Staff - - to teach the principles which I 
learnt (l)y myself) to other poor children. By 
time I had rc-ached the age of nineteen years, 
I !ectur('d on ballistics, and gun-drill, and the 
lianics of the gun, and the theory of telephonic 
inunication, to lads of eighteen, nineteen, 
ity - - anything up to thirty-five, 
ut whatever the age, all, all were poor 
Iren, learning from me how to hate 
trian and W<\stphalian and Saxon children 
tlu; best instnnncnt which Vickers and 
■dmon^ <'ould devise for the throwing of an 
to.sive shell, weighing eighteen pounds, three 
>iir miles. 

.nd I, who taught them, was nineteen years 
gc. I'hc age of the Fresher at Magdalen, 
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which I ought to have been ; the age of the 
debutante of those days ; two years too young to 
have legal rights ; far too young then to have a 
vote. 

Instead set down to drill a hundred men — all 
older than myself — and inspect their tooth- 
brushes, and send them to prison, and give them 
leave to get married — God help them — and set 
down to instruct other officers in the art of 
gunnery. 

That was my next half-year of Europe’s charms. 

After that, the story becomes tedious. For I 
was caught up into close quarters with Europe’s 
finest example, hitherto, of Hate, and it wasn’t 
for a long while that I succeeded in running away 
from the Western Front in so neat a manner that 
I avoided being shot for cowardice. 

But the time came at last when a gap appeared 
in the barbed wire entanglements of the back 
areas through which a civilian soldier could 
wriggle unobserved. The custodians of the gap 
had got careless. They had opened it so often for 
Regular officers who might be described — like 
the famous Babu — as Staff-hankerers, and for the 
younger sons of influential ladies, and for the 
gigolos of the mistresses of elderly Generals, that 
at last they didn’t bother very much. 

So I got through, and bolted for home, over- 
taking on my way several Portuguese. 
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Then came the end of the War^ and I, like a 
^indred thousand other jaded, war- weary kids — 
was twenty-three and felt like a hundred and 
fXty — thought that the job had been well and 
'lily done and that War was finished with for 
tiite a while, and that International Justice had 
chance. 

A good deal of the Treaty of Versailles gave us 
^ther a shock. I don’t mean the revisions of 
frontiers. The frontiers of Europe — the old 
arridan’s curves and contours — were a lot 
etter after the Treaty than before. She got a 
^rt of monkey-gland treatment at Versailles. But 
tie Reparations stuff was clearly either crooked or 
jinatic. And we had had a definite hope that 
.11 our thousand friends hadn’t died for crooks (we 
Lad long forgotten Freddie Tait, saps that we 
srcre) or lunatics. 

So, as I say, this part of the Treaty gave us a 
hock. 

But the shock was far out-balanced by the 
excitement that the first twenty-six clauses of the 
Treaty — of all the Peace Treaties — gav<“ 

For they were the Covenant of 
STations, and in the Covenant thou 
1 , glimpse of the Land that we had 
A^-ilderness. It was our Pisgah, 

The clap-trap propagandists ai 
politicians and dirty profiteers h 
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four and a half years, '' Kill them, heroes, 
them, heroes. Twist their guts, heroes. It's 
War to end War." 

Whether we believed them or not, is neiti 
here nor there. 

But in the Covenant lay the possibility 
those swine would be proved right in spit^ ' 
themselves. ^ 

There was a chance, in the Covenant, that 
scoundrels who profiteered and battened 
careered and hid, during our years of fighti^ 
might have turned out to have been Old 
in person. ^ 

That was the next step in the history of 
as I have known it. ^ 

The League of Nations — the one good thi^ 
that came out of the slaughter — the one piec^ 
sanity in a maelstrom — the first modern noti^^ 
that Sparta might yet be turned back by a 
Delian League. 

Suddenly Peace found her Leaders, and 
make as good a roll of names to the ear as th 
roll of Napoleon’s Marshals, or Nelson’s Gaptaitij 
or even — shall we say? — Haig’s Corps Corn 
manders. 

Wilson, Cecil, Nansen, Branting, Unden 
Masaryk, BeneS, Henderson, Murray, Briand 

~ fought OU] 

^ext campaign under. 
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We fought it as vehemently as we had fought 
last campaign. I admit there wasn’t quite 
^ much danger, but there was even more en- 
j^usiasm. It was very satisfactory to direct the 
of a six-gun battery in such a way that 
j^varian peasants were mown down in squads, 
then to lengthen the range by a hundred 
^^rds or so to prevent stretcher-bearers coming 
.0 the help of the wounded (don’t blame us. We 
yere fighting Sparta with its own weapons, in 
^3fder to end War). 

But it was more satisfactory still to address a 
^eeting of a couple of thousand people and get 
- Jiem wildly excited over the idea that the League 
;^as a workable, practical, simple method of 
putting into action the slogan which the crooks 
OLCver intended should be put into action. 

They had screamed, War to end War,” never 
dreaming of any other result than the bamboozl- 
ing of children to Passchendaele or Mametz Wood.. 

We took their dishonest slogan and showed how 
it might, how it should, and, what’s more, how 
it couldy how it could, how it could, be brought to 
Truth. 

The sea is blue beneath us still — I never 
quite understood that wine-coloured business 
of the Greeks. I wouldn’t have described your 
eyes as wine-coloured,” unless perhaps, in their 
infinite mirror-like depth, they were holding a 
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pair of mirrors up to your outsize claret-colc , 
friend (with the immeasurable and wheezy I’l 
coat). But that is neither here nor there. 

At least, it isn’t here. Thank God. 

There is still nothing to do but to scribble. 

How is that wheezy waistcoat, by the v. t 
Still wobbling pendulously in every zephy r . 
breeze that blows from the Riviera or fr 
Harrogate ? 

Still enchanting you, with its mamm 
curves ? They find mammoths in Siberia, th 
tell me, very very old, preserved in ice, look: 
very odd, with no end of ivory in their heads, ar, 
without much hair. But I don’t know ab: . 
these things. The Greeks only called the ; 
claret-coloured. They had no mammoths — i: 
physical ones, I mean. 


yes 


I’ve forgotten what I was talking about. 




League of Nations. Collective Security. 
Thats where I’d got to in my discussion 
Luropa — the loony goddess. 

We thought ~ we - the survivors of the late: 
in the long hst of Armageddons — that Gollecti'. 
hecunty was the ticket. 

And so we fought for it. 

Once agmn we were subalterns in a war — s 

names'^^T*w * time — I can’t remember all th 
^mes, Gladstone Murray, flying-ace and her 
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a thousand fantastic exploits, was one of the 
ior subalterns in our new army. So was 
ggie Bcrkclciy -- dramatist, fast bowler, stout 
irt — dead, untimely, a few years ago — ; an- 
ler was Alan Thomas, who w'on all the medals, 
;ept the V.G., as a junior infantryman ; 
rnon Bartlett, who never gives up the fight ; 
i’ather” Cummings, grave, but always ready 
laugh ; Treshwaler, still looking like Daddy 
uschen afun- performing incredible feats for 
irs in the line ; “Jack ” Hills, c.ommander of a 
ttalion at 48 ; Drury-Lowe, a J utland admiral ; 
iver Bell, huge, who found an aeroplane strong 
Dugh to carry him into tin; air so that he could 
ack the Hun ; Forty, Stainton (whose hand- 
p sent you automatically to an osteopath), 
/att ; Timmy Wood, small, tough, invincible, 
d hilarious machine-gunner ; — heavens ! how 
; names c-ome back to me ! — Boakes, Hester, 
d Hockham, the three ex-privates who manned 
r office-door as faithfully and as resolutely as 
:y used to man a (ire-stci), or guard a sniper’s- 
st — all of us wer<^ soldiers in the campaign to 
akc the Covenant the thing that Woodrow 
ilson and Rolxal Cecil and Smuts and Gilbert 
urray intended it to be. 

We had seen War, in one small way or another, 
no one could say we were Pacifists or cowards, 
would like very much to see the man who told 
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little Tim Wood (hat h.- uas a o.nvard. A^ 
montlis I would lake fiowiTs to that 
hospital. It would ho a wasto „f duio to fil- 
before because he would have 1 h‘ou imcons'^ 


But we foupht our new war cvtjii more 
than the last one. ' '' 

The Powers of Dai-ksiess, statrtrcrecl ior 
o; two by the scintillating fotm of w' 
Wilson .s colt Idealism (by jtwtice out of i 
national Good-.scnse) , soon rallied. The iiroh 
Ac mhsfu^s, the “ hard-fared men ” in th,! 
Parliament, the land-owners, the rentiers' 
upper-classes and their toadies, the rcacti(! 
Tones, boih in England and in France, 
cen rated their ctiergici im grooming and tm; 

. ’°ng-dKtance stayer Selfishness (by 
«eem out of Self-interest), for the ion, 
2tgamst the Wilson colt. 

Also they mobilized an army of racer,, 
croo s under^ the lesidership of a fa,^ 

circle?^^ and hired saboteur, known in Ap; 
circles near the Paris fortifications, a.s Poincar 

Idealism''"? ^ >’"“1 

start. already got away to a fl;j 

idealism was duly ttobbled. A few years h 
># 
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,e, substituted anotlier magnificent animal sired 
. -tiie Wilsnn horse, whii'.h we called Collective 
gcurity (l>y Idealism out of Practical Politics), 
jjd again the tlmgs got to work. 

Every I'riday the thugs lined up openly at 
yt tradesmen’s entrance of certain ducal and 
larciicsal and baronial and financial and journal- 
•tic aiul political mansions for their pay-envelope, 
iid they certainly gave service for their fees. No 
iller for Capone, or Hugs Moran, or Johnny 
"'orrio or Dion O’Banion, or the Gcnna brothers, 
the Aiellos, man- did more conscientious and 
;fficient work for tlunr cinidoycrs than the toadies 
lid for the upp(n--class<‘s, tind the upper-classes, in 
urn toadies, for the Big Shots above them. 

You see, my precious, we were attacking Vested 
interests all the time. Not that an Interest 
Arhich is Vested is necessarily bad. Far from it. 
Society as wc know it couldn’t live without them. 
But we were attacking the bad ones, and the bad 
ones arc always the Capones, the dangerous ones, 
the cmjiloyers of killers. We were out to destroy 
the power of the gun-makers — those jolly fellows 
I was tidliug you about who gladly sell barbed 
wire and shell.i to each other from opposite sides 
in a war ; we were out to destroy the trafific in 
drugs, and the traffic in women and children , 
sweated labour in ftictories ; foul conditions in 
ships ; and above all wc were out to destroy War. 
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With a whooi> tlu' thucfs caii^ 
destroyed us. ".riicy diii il, r(iu,i>ltiy 
these linos : it was liainiiicrcd in((, 
the populace, by every avaiiahU; 


method, not that the Lca,ij;u(‘ was 
but that Wilson is an Ainei icau ; a 
what Yankee.s are, mv drar : tliat ' 
idealist: and you ean’l irusl idtvli^ 
sweets ; that Nausea is divine : dq^.^' 
he-man, but so bewildered, the [)et j 
Branting, Unden, Beuei? : w<-li, 
foreigners ; Henclersou :* A Red, [j. 
was a Red : paid by (he Kremlin ; . 
gold roubles : stainjted with the ii./’ 

sickle ; Gilbert Murrtiy ■— well djij- ^ 

a Greek scholar, or something, and a ! 
and anti-blood-sports, oh to hell wit}^ 
Briand is a frog, and Stresemtmn is 
there you are. 

And, my dear, think of the expenst; f, 
Great Britain alone has to p:iy ;i lumdrc< 
pounds a year to support till these Reci. 
and wops and dagoes in luxury, tn,’ 
luxury, my dear, in gretit marbh' p;d;i 
Lake of Geneva, where they never dc.> 
except intrigue against our gretit iui< 
Empire. 

Those were the approved lines oi' 
and they succeeded beyond all cxpeettii 
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Colltctiv& Security was shot to pieces by Boss 
^jjwin’s strong-arm squad of men and women. 

Jt is recorded that when Dion O’Banion was 
to pieces by Capone’s men in his own florist’s 
he was buried in a silver coffin under a 
^^^mid of flowers which had been brought to 
cemetery in twenty-six lorries. Not least con- 
^jc;uous among the floral tributes (a technical 
much in use in provincial newspapers) was 
fiUge basket of orchids labelled simply, touch- 
^gjy, movingly, From Al.” 

few things have moved me more than Boss 
^idwin’s verbal tributes to the League of Nations, 
it had been mown down by his pals between 
years 1931 and 1936. And few baskets of 
^chids have been more gaily colourful and more 
sprinkled with tears, than the one which 
the black-edged card, From Stan.” 

I assure you, my ex-divinity, my ci-devant Reine 
^ Monde ^ that this isn’t really an exaggeration. 

That is — in essence — how the Tories set 
xjit to destroy the League — our League, the 
,eague that we really believed was going to bring 
xto practical, world politics the vague, funny, 
a-lf-formed ideas that we had fought for, and 
rliich almost all our friends had died for. 

We were kids most of us — so no wonder our 
leas were vague and half-formed — and the men 
nd women who set out to destroy the League 
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were much cildc-r aiui uuk h more 
ill the wuys of llic world. Of 
more to lo.se thmi we had ihc\- tl h 
bags, we only our li\rs ami 
foLiglit more tenaciou.sly Idr their lica,'! 
think, our geueralion did I'or mirs. 

I don’t know. \Vt‘ lliiighf prctiy 
were out-gunned, and it is munitions '* 
no wad ay. s. 

I don’t .sui)jK)se for an in.situit th- 
read all this long venomous snake of 
it doesn’t really matter to me whetln-r 
or not. But 1 must get Kiuope's [>oj^ 
my system on the stime sunny tjfteru,'’ 
am getting Europe herself out. Ail, 
left behind. I'hc new world is to In- ^ 
it was a new life. The skin of tlie siiaj 
sloughed off, and eimeked into the ' 
as we come to Alextuulria. 

So whether you retui or not, I’m si,, 
You can always hetiueatli the nnumsc,.! 
British Museum, to lie opcnetl on the (j 
twenty.five years hcne.e, when the Elgi,' 
have been finally (;I(;ane<l tiway into .m* 
telican dust, or you ctitj use it to light i 
or to make into spills for lighting iiifarr t 
touch your lips — no I didn’t mean that: 
even remember what your lips look like 
can tear it into small pieer.s ami trse it li 
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chase — with you a.s the twisting, subtle hare, and 
all those fools :uul knaves and cowards and rogues 
as the clumsy, UciH-clietine-ladcn hounds. 

In short, what you do alunit it is of no concern. 
For myself, I write. 

Between those years, 1931-1936, the politicians 
who represent pluto-cUnnoeraey fired blast after 
blast from their sawn-oir.sliot-guns into the League 
of Nations, so lluit at last it crumpled up, went 
all bow-legged, and came clown to the ground, 
just like Dion O’ Bunion. .And everything in the 
florist’s shop was pnUly except the twisted, shot- 
sprinkled body of tlie llorist. 

But there w;is a big wremth “ From Stan ” on 
the silver coffin. 


So these politicuuis killed our League and our 
notion of Clollcetive Security amid the high- 
pitched adoration of the Union of ’Women’s 
Conservative Associations. 

What happens ? 

We accetpt the inevitable. Our ideal Oi 
Collective Security has been smashed as if it 
was a wch of thistledown at the slow mercy of 
that great black slug which we call in Scotland 
a horny-golloch. Very well. We retire into 
obscurity and wait. 

Meanwhile the politicians have substituted 
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their own 

|.W y.-a,, .h,-, J, 7 

tnethods must inc\ii.,hlv Ir.,(i m a w.r i- ‘ ^ 
they %viil e;i( their h.il-; ifihr-irs docs t ' 
l«uiu,alas,int^,,eaee. 

Bang i,. ,l„. .-mnaK 

7 I, ing, ,„v 7 

ihere have been .some pn-tty dait.iy failures in 
diplomacy and policy in th,- n.-ar past but 

ony ™,,l.yl,igK,,,„r„ll. I, was ,l„. .yaitr.j.d 

Bui -a«ll,m-vv,.„..„l, ilu- plaaaasnajrid 

climax those same politicians were nwirnifi 

«..l iy milia,,,. Tl„.y I, , ,d ■ 

and thc„ admitting their crash- 

ing failure, and announce, 1 ih..t da-v I, ad a brand- 

sTv"Bd7'T'‘""‘‘ 

save Bnta in and mumtain I’ea.m i„ (),„• Time. 
Naturally we are Htih- surpris.d when it 

lo ^ 

wc are Bid , hue' T- ""■I’*'*' 

go..™ 

anoAer n 1 

a great kindn^, 717: ,^ 

beyond war beyond ,l.e Slrraar, „r ® 
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This situation is beyond my Streams of Ocean 

^ comprehend. 

Let me put as lucidly as I can for your little 
behind that Correggio face of yours — 
l&mn, that’s set me off again — 

If one could have that little head of hers 
Painted upon a background of pale gold 
Such as the Tuskan’s early art prefers ! 

Well, I will admit that there was a time when 
j used to think ejuite a lot of that poem of Bob’s, 
the old days when I was on the chain-gang, 
j; would even go further and say that Gaffer 
[||3rowning in that very same poem wrote a de- 
scription of a woman’s face that might have been 
-written about you, with you sitting disdainful on 
the model’s platform, and the Gaffer gazing at 
you with one passionate eye and the other on the 
entrance by which Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
rnight pop in from time to time, intentionally, to 
see that there were no goings on. 

Elizabeth B. Browning’s dog was called Fluff, 
but that girl herself was no bit of fluff, believe 
rne. The lines I mean in Bob’s poem, which 
rnight have been written about you who are so 
beautiful, are : 

Then her little neck, three fingers might surround 
How it should waver on the pale gold ground 
Up to the fruit-shaped, perfect chin it rounds. 
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I am perfectly prepared to swear in front of 
Rhadamantlius, Peter, Minos, and all the famous 
judges, that you are a hell-hound. But not all the 
Torquernadas will make me say that your cliin 
isn’t perfect. 

But I won't deny that there were times, Ion? 
ago, as long ago indeed as last I'ucsday fortnight 
when I wouldn t have mimied two particles if I 
had put three fingers round your little neck, and 
squeezed it so hard that I would have landed 

on the drop, with a Sheriff and a parson beside 
me. 

But I didn’t. So wliy .should I boast about 
what I would have done if I had had the chance 
when a fortnight ago I iiad the chance and ll 
didn’t do anything, except fly ? 

I ve forgotten what I wa.s writing about. Oh 
yes. ^ I was going to jnit my po.sition, vis-d-vis the 
politicians, and the financici-s, and the newspaper- 
owners, and the pluty-demoeracy : 

(1) I, a child, fight for Freedom, ipri-iprS. 

(2) The boys are hmy in Whitdiairand the Oity 
0 London, doing very nicely, thank-you. 
1914-1918^, 

(3) I survive and want a nice League of Nations 
^ that I won’t have to fight again. 

( 4 ) he boys say the League of Nations gives 
t em a pain in the neck, and they’ve got 
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a rasper of an all cnia live which consists of 
destroying the laaigue so tliat we will Iiave 
Peace for Ever. We ^voll’t ever again liave 
to censor I('lt(‘rs froin Alf to IGiza whicli 
end up, '' Hoi)ping you arc in the Pink as 
it leaves inc at [yre^sent, Yours, Ah?’ and 
with the underside' ol'tlu' (lap of the envelope 
marked, cal)alistically, SAV.A.K. Which, 
after all, only rneatis Scaled with a Kiss. 
A sweet and moving message from tlie hght- 
ing-nian who dex^sn’t know what he’s (ighting 
for, to his girl, who doesn’t know what he’s 
fighting f'or. P<‘rliai>s l)oth feel vaguely that 
in their lieart of: liearts he is going out to 
light the Spartans to defend his girl from 
them. I don’t knowe It’s possible. 

) The scene sliilts to the Egyptian Hall. Plerr 
Devant and Signor Maskelini invite a spec- 
tator to join them on the platform, to see 
for himself tliat everytliing is all square and 
above boaixl. 

) The s[)ectator joins tlic two maestros^ and the 
new policy suddenly vanishes. 

) The boys rush out of the Hall and shout for 
help. '' W<^ must liave Collective Security,” 
they roar, '' and everybody must be ready to 
die for the iiriru'iple of international decency 
and honour.” And there is a stupendous roll 
of cheering from the rows upon rows of Tory 
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”> tlu^ W.irai IJ),.! oli'audenliJ 

And that i,s the story. 

dJm T “ "■»■ »Mch. had 

luiit, pnu'ti,..,!, .■h-ar-sHted 

bc.ui .noidtd , a war that i.s bnug Ihrccd upo! 
us by a pohey that we havr h.ath,,! Ibr twenty 

the oty mml had iint beea .s(, dospenttcly set 
upon tts money-bags; a war that might' LI 
now be staved ofi' if the 'Pony M,u-hinc had not 
been so determined that tin- riel,, half-witted 
son of an “important'* half-witted landlord or 
pseudo-nobleman or plntoerat was more Ihtcd to 
solve problems which he didn't muh-r, stand than 
ybrdhant man of the ordinary pe<,plc wiio did 
understand, ^but who had no money. 

So the Tory women - in tin- intervals of 
screaming that men ought to b«- Hogged - and 
grafters and the careerists ami thLfboIs hav 

d^ed round their nnnonl r,„|. 

an?.h !? diry linv,' me, 

and those hke me, out of Europe. 

As a matter of fact it is the women's dance 

w ich controls ultimately the fate of the soldiers. 
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T 'l us'i Spillikiit'i umilil not be ttblc to cast his 
■ . I . oi t 'tauiiu/ns, with four hundred 

vote mill' ^ 

^ lor the Uttciii-polo, it it was not 

for^he'iiHos.mi t.nl nt Lady .Spillikins in the 

P is l.ady Sitillikius who patronizes the 
villaKTS so suldinudy that th.tir proletarian back- 
bones wnitulf with c.'stasy ; it is Lady S. who 
ints tlu'. habii-s and i aits the wages and distributes 
iinm-rbread at t Hui -iinas and vamps the Socialist 
uL, bv datu itut a U' Alberts with him at the 

Annual (hda or the ibhisb Legion. 

It is npon Ladv S.'s broad bosom that Sir 
Tobusa and the lote.n-pnle, and flogging for men, 
and the Party ifst assured. And it is on those 
ample rurves that everything that I have stood 
r evervthiug that I have longed for, everything 
that I have instiuetivrly prayed for to the Unknown 

in n ln..«llUl of powder for Bor,=as 

to laiifth at and whisk away into the Sahara. 

A,k 1 the men that were boys when I was a boy 

Shiill sit inul drink with me. 

1 . r/»written “And the men 
That must now be tewntten. .^^stcome 

,ta, wrrr ...Miors Oiou 1 WM o soldier, must 

ami liKlil will, me." „hen 

() '/ens, what an cterna J ^ *0 Crete, 
you beeame a UuU imd broug ^ h,e a 

Why eotiKhiT ymi have been content , 
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Swan or a Shower .of Gold. Leda never did me 
any harm, nor did Danae. Leda only produced 
Castor and Pollux — the first heavy-weight 
boxing-champion of the world — in the direct line 
of Jem Belcher, Peter Jackson, Jack Johnson, 
Dempsey, and Tunney. Castor and Pollux were 
a pair of tough eggs if ever there were two. But 
then what else could Leda expect but eggs ? But 
they never worried me, Zeus. They were decent 
chaps. 

And Perseus never did me any harm. 

But Europa ! O Zeus, you did a bad job of 
work there. 

So I say farewell to Europa with all my heart. 
To Crete the strumpet went. And Cape Ampe- 
lousa, on the corner of Crete, is my last glimpse 
of her. 

And lastly, my sweet little Europa, there comes 
back to me a dim recollection of my Greek dic- 
tionary, of a heavenly word which is written down 

in the dictionary as meaning bullmaiden : 
t-e, Europa.” 

BuU-maiden and loony-goddess. What a girl. 


^exandria is in sight, so I must stop this 
phUosophical treatise. 

not ^Sypt. And here and 

a y rduse to say a single word about 
i6o 
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Cleopatra. So don’t got the notion that I’m 
going to compuir yon to that relcntlc.ss lovely. 

If you have got as I'ar as this, pray accept my 
felicitations on your ('lulurance. 

If you haven't well, there it is. 

Good-bye, sweet. 'The further I sail, the safer 
I am, and so, aeadeinieally, the sweeter you 
become. R. 

P.S . — But don’t g<'t ideas into your head. It 
would only be :i waste' of time. 
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^ Uh April, 

Ovi'.K .Sica to Palestine 

I MKANT to .Stay in Aloxaudria for .several day, 
and even lake the tinn' to drop down the Nile to 
Cairo and Assuan and Luxor. It's true I nevcf 
liad any amliition to look at the Pyramids, 
which have alway.s seenuxl to me one of the most 
tedious Ibrms of andiitecture in the world. And 
they were built by slave-labour anyway, whied 
isn’t likely to endear them to me. 

AH your life depends upon slavc'-lahour, doesn’t 
it? And it was to escape front it that I am 
I here isn t any tlifference between the 
Pyramid.s and your small existence within the 
Mayfair square mile. Both air built on the same 
Institution. 

And the Sphinx must be a bit of a bore from 
all accounts. Whenever I hear of a mysterious 
smile like the Mona Lisa, or the S])hinx, or those 
film-actresses who bob up from time to time and 
are technically called “ enigmatic,” then I am 
always pretty certain that I am up against a sweet 
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gimpleton who only siiiih's like that because she 
can’t think of aiiytliing else to do. 

Sphinx, Mona Lisa, you, all arc the .same with 
your cniguiatii- smiles. Your smiles, those little 
ones, so mysterious, seeming to be so unfathom- 
;ably prolbund and wise, setetning to be so under- 
standing, so tolerant, drive ordinary men to 
distraction. 

But tlu'y only driv<- me, who am no ordinary, 
bamboozled m:m, to the South Sea Islands. I’m 
jiot deceived. 'I’ln- Sphinx and the rest of you 
riff-raff have no secret. 

Except tlu‘ secret of Power over fools. 

You smile, and fools grovel. 

But you smile to me, and I fly .scornfully to the 
Islands of l,odor<>. That’s the sort of chap I am. 


But all the same I would have liked to have 
seen the Valhy of tlic Tombs of the Kings, and 
the view over the Desert, and all the places which 
are, roughly speaking, hallowed by the very jolly 
decent exploits of Beau Geste. 

But it was not to be. Circumstances ran 
against m<‘. In fact, they ran against me so 
toughly that 1 am all of a tremble still. I can hardly 
bold my [leneil in my hand, although my great 
machiiu! is reeding off it.s three miles a minute as 
steadily as a swan paddling upon a Suffolk bywater. 
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ril tell you all about it. 

In my hotel in Alexandria I met that fellow, 
whose name I can’t remember^ who used to dangle 
round you last year. I was bowling along to the 
bar, full of bonhomie and good cheer, and \ 
bumped into him. What the devil was his name ? 
You would know in a moment, simply by telling 
your maid to look him up in the card-index of 
adorers. 


Anyway, his name doesn’t matter. Nor does 
he, really. 

He was that politician-chap, with brown teeth, 
who is always in office because he knows exactly 
when to turn his coat, and God knows from the 
sartorial angle it always needed turning, what 
TOth its shiny elbows and all, and how to make 
himself pleasant to the people who are going to 
prefer the new aspect of his veteran suiting. 

He came up to me, of course, in the most 
matey style, which he wouldn’t have done if he 
^ad known that I am never coming back to 
ng and.^ But obviously the first thought that 
crosse his mind was, Here’s a chap who might 

‘ London,” and the proof of this 

^ at e stood me a couple of drinks in no time. 

witK Le was never very forthcoming 

return ^ 'W’hen he couldn’t see any immediate 
return on his outlay. 

He was out in Egypt, he told me, at some 
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ength) on a (our of iiispt'ftuni for his Ministry, 
fhat lad will cllnib high, if only because he gets 
o much practice in climbing. But he told me 
)ver the second drink that he was going back to 
l^ondon to-morrow, and immediately I fell into a 
)anic. If that miserable slug goes back to London 
o-morrow, 1 said to myself, he will inevitably 
Lave the nerve, whicli all slugs have got, to tele- 
ihone to yon and ask you, you, the Queen of 
he World — I nuain the. lady who used to be 
he Queen ol' the World, in old days, long past, 
nd long forgot(<m — out to dinner. And in the 
3 urse of his stuttering conversation on the tele- 
hone, he will (ell you that he met me in Alex- 
ndria, and the cadveteen j>aws will be out again, 
retching sleekly over an escaping mouse. 

But by Heavens I’m an escaping mouse. Escap- 
ig is the operative word. 

So I listened to a two-hours description of 
le work of this rat’s Ministry, all spoken in 
lat vague monologue, with lots of meaningless 
estures, which all junior Ministers seem to 
iiect when they want to conceal their nincom- 
oopery. And then 1 sneaked away to make all 
reparations for skipping out of Alexandria in 
me. 

It’s a bore. But I can’t take any risk at this 
age. 1 have got without mishap' as far as 
lexandria, and eastwards from here I have a 
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much better ehanee of safety. It was this 
part of the journey that was wnrryiue m. t 
don’t tliink ev. - ^ fe ‘e. i 

of Suez. At 1( 
not. At least 
clianc<‘.s its jxKSsibie. 


' ''m. u 


‘ast, n.U very far. At least, I hope 
‘-“‘yway, I’m takinjrasfl 


Ycsterchiy evening I spent wtuidcriiig in the 
town. It was my first real glim])sc of the East, 
I have never even seen u palm tree before. The 
old mansions on (he outskirts of the town are rather 
beautiful, coloured in blue and pink and creamy 
yellow, tmd all very, vt;ry dusty. But in the 
suburb iu which I walked, the.se old houses, 
which had once oliviousiy been .sort of minor 
palace.s, have fiillen upon evil times. One maybe 
a dilapidated warehouse* ; another may be an 
obscure little factory ; a third may be full of 
• goats ; and a fourth may he (h'serletl altogether, 
Beyond them was the Harbour with the massive 
old forts at the entrance, ;nid most of tlie British 
Mediterranean Fleet lying m anchor. 

I went into a cafe and watched the be-fezzed 
men playing dice and dominoe.s, tmd eating 
mysterious things out of greasy pits of paper, and 
smoking those long, curling pijics. But the 
c atter of the talk, and the dominoe.s, and the 
smell of the clients and, in fact, the a.p})earance 
t the clients, were all too much for me, and I 
swallowed a glass of warmish beer and fled. 
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This morning wc- started early and flew along 
^boukir Bay, wliere Nelson’s Fleet performed 
that extraordinary inauanivrc of getting inside 
the French Fleet as it lay auehored in the road- 
stead. It was a ix-rfeet exainple of the Nelson 
touch as practisi'd by Nelson himself (but not, as 
I’ve already said, by some of his successors). He 
came sailing along with a following wind, towards 
evening, on the elnuiee of linding the French 
Fleet. When the look-out man on the leading 
ship shouted that lur saw tin- French, there wasn’t 
the slightest hesittition. T’lu'rc was no question of 
waiting until tlu; in'xt day, although the evening 
was coming on. Nelson went straight ahead, and 
as he got near the; Frencli he saw by the length 
of the French cables that there was room to get 
between tluun and the shore, and he brought off 
the great manuaivre. 

But the great maiKxmvre was a possibility 
that had been diseus.sed a score of times in the 
Admiral’s cabin during the evening conferences, 
and althongh it was brought off at full speed, 
almost at a inonumt’s notice, it was the product of 
long and iiitrieatc study. 

The sound of (he explo.sion of the huge battle- 
ship, L' Orient, in that Bay down below and the 
glare of (he explosion against the night — for it 
blew u|) at about lo o’clock — told General 
Bonajjartc far away aero.ss the desert to the south 
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that mmvihmfr was vciy nu.rh wrong with hi 
sljips. 

^ 'I htni we crnsstHl tiir Drlia of the Nile, which 
iH ail ania/,iug sight, first of .U1 we came to near 
httir squares of cultivation, most of them ydW 
and a fi-w of them grreu, ami then mud and saw 
ami long su-eteiies of stagnant jinul, and thenth 
strcum.s of the Nile twisting down into the ses 
through the imid, ami eompiete emptiness as fjv 
as the eye eonld s<‘<‘ towards Cairo. 1 suppose 
tiiere was .some enitivatinn, Imt I eouldii’t see it 
It looked just like a lot of desi'rted streams. 

^ 1 lie Suez Canal was infinitely small, and ^ 
P. & O. rnail-hoat which liad just emerged was jj 
toy, as we went seawards agaitt for the run tq 
Lyclda, the first lialttug-plata* in Palc.stinc. i 

The Wireless Officer 1ms just reported mysterious 
Morse Code callings. It comes hack to me, in ap 
agony of apprehension, thsit jt Sunday newspapej 
published a huge photogrttph of you just before j 
left with a story underneath it, " She is learning 
Morse Code.” Ami an interviewer in the same 
paper reported you as sttying, “ Yoti never know 
when it might come in useful.” 

I wouldn’t put it past you to h<* putting Morst 
Code at this very moment on to my lovely chartei 
aeroplane. 

Not to attract me. 'Phat wouldn’t be youi 
exquisitely subtle method, ’i'ou wouldn’t be sc 
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as to try to get into touch with me. But 
terrified of your slant- wise ways. And if I 
^g,,tch the Wireless Operator giving a surreptitious 
j^essage to the Captain, I shall sack the lot and 
gelid them all back to Amsterdam and wire for a 
crew from Siam or Tangier or somewhere. 

But surely I can trust my Dutchmen. They are 
quiet and solid and slow and unbelievably efficient. 
\Vili my Captain, a burly young man who thinks 
ef nothing but weight, and petrol gauges, and 
feather reports, be distracted by a tapped-out 
jxiessage of endearment from a little snip some 
tliousands of miles away ? 

I refuse to believe it. My Captain is of the 
stuff that sailed up the Thames with a broom at 
Jiis mast-head, and collared a world-monopoly of 
quinine. He, a strong, sensible youth, who can 
land an immense aeroplane at eighty miles an 
hour as delicately as a butterfly edges down upon 
a gossamer thread in August, he isn’t going to 
take his mind off his job for you and all your 
blandishments. 

So tap out your seductive messages. Go on. 
Tap them out. We don’t care. We are men, up 
here, and we know it. 

What are you doing now, I wonder ? I ve got 
all muddled with the change of clock from recn 
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«i. l. .in.,. , 

v..u....„„m 

"I' -.11 l.-cs 

■..■■ y.M, 

“V.T a nip ur .-iKH ulat,., au.l i'hw 
hravni uu ii„- irl,-pia,„,. t,, ,!,[ 
«''»r you usai to irra.iiato hc.nni to 
>‘t‘ >ou I uttiip- sis ajipoinfuiriiis to run oi 

wlu .,-0 a Mid to ulaan you ann,.: 

Hvm say this for you. Woiun. lovnU 
I wo, Ufa- why. .\o, 1 clou’, n-allv. V„„ 
‘‘‘VO fiur, ,iu-nu I,,., you ...u.-r ,iid 
<‘'u d have fiuuutni your doadly pow.-r i. 
<> diem but you wrrr snupulouslv lioat 

never dui. . ‘u 

In the w'orst moiuent.s of the Ia.st thrrt 
^ I lode I never hmucl a woman who was , 

A nk that It was i w-ho wa.s l,ehavi„M l>a 

and er Jv "•'■itating ami unha! 

^ncl u4/y a„d anotioual, and that vot. 

behaving sweetly to me by heitie so 'sol' 

understanding and forgiving " 

ccmw L\r' Nooneliut, 

tion betwee7fra?an? ' 

nt that isn’t the point The point is that 
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^really believed that to be the truth, and they 
i::ouldn’t have believed that if they hadn’t loved 
you. 

You did visit girls in nursing homes. (It used 
to infuriate me as a waste of time.) You did 
have women who were devoted to you. And I sup- 
pose there were occasional — very occasional — 
moments when it might have been suggested that 
I was slightly wild and a trifle unbalanced, and 
even possibly a trifle irritating from time to time, 
at long intervals. 

But then if you hadn’t had one or two redeem- 
ing features in your character, I wouldn’t have 
been in love with you. 

And, incidentally, it proves how utterly out 
of love with you I am now, that I can so dis- 
passionately set down some praise of you. It has 
all become so impersonal. 


The low, sandy shore of Palestine steals 
through the shimmer and then a great dark blob of 
country obliterates the sand. It is the dark gre^ 
of evergreen trees in clear sunshine. In Polan , 
years ago — heavens 1 how many years ago 
the sunshine was not so clear and the Bialowiez 
Forest was blue in the distance, and in 
when the winter sun was pouring _ 

snowfields, the forests were black. ^ 
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orange oiTliurcis arc 
witli toil and ,s\v<'at 
invented Tel-A\-i\-. 


<!r 

h. 


'■p «»<•<■!(, wlicre tlig 
n-.,Tca(C(l Jafp^ 


vT 


Twenty years ago, rny \MrrI.'ss Oncpa. 
ntc (though he couiil only hau* g,,i it\ ^ 
hand because hr looks alxnu twcuty 
himself) the whole cinuitry was sami wiic^ 
the oranges grow a.uJ the dark green ..ff' 

IS steadily luishing the hunting silver Irirl 
back. ^ ^ 


Tm going to lami at 
and have lunch. R. 


' to get Some 


Dot, da.sh, da.sh, dot, dot, tiamn that 
1 iccl uneasy. Dot, dot, tiash. 


wifely 
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LETTER XII 


Same day 
Lydda 

rsTEAT little air-port, concreted and well-laid-out, 
v/ith excellent beer and the largest oranges IVe 
ever seen in my life. 

Lydda is the home-town, so to speak, of St. 
George of England, It was here that he was 
xnartyred, and it was here that Richard Coeur de 
Lion built a church for him and so made him the 
patron Saint of the English. 

He’s had an interesting career, has George. 
He was, after all, only a non-commissioned officer 
in the Roman armies, but he’s managed in 
sixiteen hundred years to pinch the legend of 
Perseus who rescued Andromeda near Lydda ; 
he’s got himself mixed up in Mahomedan minds 
with Elijah ; and he got his Dragon from Dagon, 
the Philistine rival of Jehovah. The only real 
set-back which George had in his long and illus- 
trious career was when Mr. Gibbon attacked him 
and had the nerve to pretend that he was a 
fraudulent bacon-contractor from Asia Minor. 
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r from a 
<*r(tnrr uas a sngcaiit, not 

That as.s (Jihhoii 

'lillcl'l’llct'. 


I,A1>V 

didn't know th^ 


J n. .ttrpnsrd that thnv an- so few soldie, 

I»-“'...hly fh..y an- hi<ic!nt auav all nnntd us 

' an sa- a laint .nttlinrorilaiCa, the terminus of 

Ilic niK i.tl Iiipr-lm,* ,1,,. , 

..xpl.m,,,, „r * 

I «if I If! c i| rrv( 4vrr«lin\, 

It’s iH-cn a |m-tly tnisint-ss this 

Mandate^ ha.sidt ii ? 


Ail thrcf jutrlit-s in the wn.n.tt; British, Jews 
unci Arahs in niu- w.iy atid another. 

Bniam is^ in the herans*- she can only 

< elend her Mastern I’anpirr hy keepiiifr her Medh 
terranean mute open and, in tnder to do tlmt she 
n>mt eontna the Haifa },ii«-lines, and. in order 
tc> C0^t!uit» she must maintain hrr control of 
I ak-itunc, and yet .she will go ,,11 pnttestiny^ that 

K only actuated by the hiKhest and most 

Idealistic mcnives, 

The Jews are in the wrong beettuse they have 
gradually persuaded the world m la-lies-e tliat Mr. 
felfour promised them Palesihie, whereas he 
actually promised them a National Home in 
1 alestine, a very different thing. 

And the Arabs arc in the wrong because 
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Brit®, «nd Britain al.mc, at clo-SKtil nf 

bes and money, witli l.en.is.n am with sullen., s 
Jeed them from tl.e eenturles-oltl donunutuo, ol 
the Turks and IV.undrd four incicperulent Arab 
states, Yemen, Hcja/„ Irac] and Saudi Arabia. 
Without British soldiers the Araljs vvouUl not l>c 
free in those four states to-day, and yet they do 
not hesitate to murder British soldiers to try to 
get control of a filth state, to which they have a 
very doubtful ~ to put it mildly claim. 

It’s all jolly fine for tlie Arab.s to scream about 
T. E. Lawrence and how nobly they Iieliaved in 
helping the British against the Turks. I’licy were 
simply doing nothing t.d.sc but ttikmg ;i very small 
part in an enormous effort to help tliem. And a.s 
for the MacMahon correspondence on which they 
base their claims, no one has yet been able to 
understand exactly what that well-intentioned 


soldier actually did promise them. 

And it’s all jolly fine for the jews to get to- 
gether and chant extracts from the psalms about 
their right hands forgetting their cunning. For 
twelve hundred years they weren’t able by them- 
selves to rescue Jerusalem from the Saracens, and 
it wasn’t until General Allenby did it for them m 
1918 that Palestine was at last open to them. 

It’s all a mnckllo, of course, but it would be a 
help if two ol' the three parties who have made 
mistakes would be a little more matey wi t ® 
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third party who has also made mistakes. And 
that’s all I am going to say about that. 

We’re off again, across Mount Ephraim, and 
a desolate sinister country it is. Mount Carmel 
is looming in a shimmer away in the north. 

Pharaoh is but a rumour, do they say? As I 
live, saith the Lord, surely like Tabor among the 
mountains, and like Carmel by the sea, shall he 
come ! ” 

There’s a goodish bit of history down below 
us, with such things as Deborah’s palm-tree and 
Naboth’s vineyard and the Gates of JezreeL If 
I could only identify them, I would be able to 
see where Gideon brought off his celebrated night 
attack, and the ground where Elisha and Ahab 
and Judith and Holofernes walked. It is a country 
of rocks and deep valleys with a little greenness 
and a great deal of dust. There are scrubby little 
trees here and there, and in front of us another 
range of dry, barren hills by Gilgal and Shiloh 
and the wilderness of Bethaven. 

All this country was the northern frontier 
between Judaea and Samaria, the No-Man’s-Land, 
and like all oriental frontiers it was a place of 
raids and battles and sieges and massacres, and to 
judge from its appearance from the air, it looks 
exactly the place for grim and horrible deeds. 

Benjamin was the tribe of these parts, and don’t 
get the idea that, because “ Benjie ” is a term of 
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'■endearment nowadays, the ti'ibe of were 

pleasant fellows. 'I'hey ruveuetl like a wolf, yon 
may remember, jereuiiali \vrot<- about the 1)1. .od- 
shed and the slaught.n-. “ A voiee is lu-ard in 
Ramah, lamentation and l)itU'r weeping, Ruehael 
weeping for her children : she refuseth to 1)C 
comforted for her children, because they are not.” 

It is a eouutry for num on foot, lightiug in 
ambushes and Irom behind r()ek.s. 1 here are very 
few chariots in the. Bibk; in (his part of (lie work!, 
and Jehu, the .son of Ninishi, learnt nothing of his 
furious driving down there. 

Mount H(‘nnou has just ai)peared covered with 
snow, high above the clouds, far away beyond 
Carmel, but I can't sec juiy of the eedar trees of 
Lebanon. 

Wc climb and climb over h^phraim until the 
long, blue hills come out on the horizon, and 
there at last is Jcnisalcrn and the Fords of Jordan 
beyond. 

The Captain comes and asks me if I want to 
go dowti tind look more closely at Jerusalem. 
There is a nice following wind apparently, and 
we have plenty of time on our hands, even for the 
long haul across the Syrian desert to Basra. So 
we are dropping and circling over the City, 

It’s exactly as you would expect it to be. The 
Mount of Olives, the Brook Kedron, dry in the 
heat, the Mosque of Omar, the inner wall and the 
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outer wall, the pale yellow roofs of the old towit 
and the smart red tiles of the new, they’re all 
there, just like the framed mezzo-tints which 
hang on the walls of half the Nonconformist 
cottages of England. 

The old town inside the main wall is tiny, and 
this isn’t an optical delusion, because we’re now 
circling at a couple of thousand feet. 

History isn’t made in the New Yorks and the 
Buenos Aires and the Bombays and the Greater 
Londons and the Moscows. History is made 
inside Jerusalem’s walls, and in little places like 
Athens, and Rome, and Valley Forge, and 
Runnymede. 

In the whole of recorded history how few men 
there have been who have changed the course of 
history. Of how few can it be said, If he hadn’t 
lived, the world would have been a different 
place. ’ Christ, perhaps Mahomet, certainly 
Charlemagne, Caesar, Napoleon, Lenin, I can’t 
think of any others at the moment. And so it is 
with places. 

Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem, and Mecca are 
key-points in the human story. Four out of all 
the myriad dwelling-places of mankind. 

« if that isn’t Jericho, 

the City of Palm Trees,” where the balsam came 
om, and where the climate is so sultry that the 
II coudn t stand clothes made of anything 
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except linen, and whose walls fell down in sheer 
terror at the noise of Joshua's trumpetry. 

Jerusalem is perched on its rocky, dusty hills* 
Fericho is down in the watery, sultry valley. And 
hillmen have been from time immemorial too 
strong for the plainsmen — always with the 
exception, the inexplicable exception, of the 
Romans, who lived on the edge of the marshes 
of the Gampagna and were ready to take on all 
eomers at any weight, in any style, Queensberry 
Rules, or catch-as-catch-can, or all-in, or New 
iTork’s No Foul. 

But in Palestine only the hill-men survived, and 
[ericho's walls were knocked down for an old song 
— so to speak. 

And here’s the Jordan, surely the most unim- 
pressive trickle that ever attained everlasting 
"ame. 

The Jordan Valley is a strange sight. At first 
t looks as if the river is very broad and very green, 
and then you realize that the broad green stripe is 
vegetation and that the river itself is very small 
and very muddy. Little tributaries run 
.nto it through salty swamps and jimp-lv 
Dushes. It’s a bit wider in flood-tixr 
Pilot tells me, and it reminds nr' 

Testament calls the floods 
Though in a land of peae< 
wilt thou do in the Pride of Jordan f tie siiaii 
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come up like u lion li'oui th,- Pnch, of Jordan^ 
There used to he lion-^ in this i„n.rl,> ' j ' 
now, I bchevc, there are wld heasts liidins? among 
the thorns — wild hottrs attd 1,-opards and wolvef 
Isaiah wrote, “ 'I'he land oi‘ In.uhle and anguish 
whence are the youiiK- lion and the old lion the 
viper and fiery llyin.ig seriunit.” ’ 

And that hill oai our riifiit, on the other side of 
the Dead Sea must he ris.itah, ami a „asty, rocky, 
looking place it is tot>. 'Ihe Lord was in’anum 
forgiving mood when he mad,> an old man, one 
hundred and twenty ytmrs old, eliinh Pisgah to 
see the land which In- wasn't going to be allowed 
to enter. But the Lord was an nnec'rtain fector, 
even in those days, continually, “ popping out 
from behind rocks in Sinai ” ;is Logtiu Pearsall 
Smith has pointed out somewhere, “ wearing a 
very large beard.” 

The Dead Sea is wonderfully green, which is 
clever of it considering the timount of muddy silt 
which the Jordan drives down into it. In fact I 
think the Dead Sea is the greenest patch of water 
1 ve come across yet, except the lak<; in Provence 
near the Mont dc la Saintt* Victoirc which is 
called the Barrage Zola. I’hat i.s dtirk jjule, with- 
out a faintest tinge of blue. 'I’he Dead Sea looks 
as If It might turn bluci-nh, dimly, tenttUivcly, if 
e Jor an would only co-operate with somt; nice, 
pure, snow-soft water from Lebanon, if it would, 
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it were, come clean. But the Barrage Zola is 
mutable, like Envy, or the emerald, or the 
irel. 

Climbing again now, to cross the mountains of 
ansjordania, the land of the Ammonites, and 
catch our fast tail-wind that is going to bowl 
along into Mesopotamia. 


I’m fairly plunging into Asia. At two hundred 
p.h. and sixteen thousand feet in the sky. I 
1 racing into an unknown world, and I feel that 
am free of you at last, for ever and finally. 
)’uVe lost your last chance, little one. 

I don’t even wonder what you’re doing at this 
3ment. I’ve no more interest in you. It’s three 
dock on a Saturday afternoon, and by Green- 
ch time you’ll be sitting in a restaurant choos- 
g your luncheon and terrifying your pathetic 
3 of a cavalier by your knowledge of the in- 
cacies of cookery, and of the subtleties of the 
ne list. 

Did you ever meet a man — in all your 
indreds — who did not pull his waistcoat down 
.d send for the wine-waiter and try to impress 
lU with his unfathomable expertness in the hocks 
id the clarets ? And did any one of them not 
:rspire gently down the side of his nose when 
gradually emerged that you knew rather more 
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than he about wine and \as(ly nmn; about food? 

There arc two pia. cs wlin'o tho man ought to 

be allowed cvt'ii il'only out "ITIaiuaritan gentle ^ 

ness — to feel lluit lie is a (iod. One ofthoseh 
at the restaurant table when he has the wine list 
in his hand ; tiie other is in hed. 

But you’ve goi no tart. At least not at the 
restaurant table, i And 1 fly to du- east because: 
I don’t know the answer to the seroiul.) You 
will be making y<iur ea\aUer look remarkablyun- 
like the dominating men who made the word 
“ cavalier ” with their eurveting horses and their 
cavalry chargc.s :uul their swaggering chivaliy. 

But what do 1 care ? 

Who lies beneath your spell? 

as the Indian love-lyric plaintiv<-ly euciuires. As 
if it matters a row of pins to me. I only know 
two things, that somcoiu! new by this time lies 
beneath your spell, ami llmt hc’.s a poo,- fish. 

What are you .saying tf) him ? With what 
slow, dark looks are you fa.steuing him to the 
chain ? And with whtit infinite e<inlenipt will 
you glance at him when tht! lust riv<‘t is serenely 
dropped into place and yet atudher ibul falls into 
step with the other fooLs who march round and 
round their kennels, and houe.stly believe that 
they’re enjoying themselves ? 

It’s a desert below ua now and no mistake. 
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/SX first Traiisjorclania had some villages, and 
itches of cuitivateil laud checkered the red- 
^rown hillsides. Wc passed Amman, the crucial 
on the Tran.sjonlan railway that Colonel 
pawrence aimed at so long and .so, in the end, 
giiccessfully, and we cross(>d over the thread of the 
j-ailway itself. 

The railway is the last trace of the West that 
1 shall be seeing for an hour or two. Wherever 
tJaere is a railway tlua'e is always a reminiscence 
C)f my fellow-countryman who put a spoon against 
tJie nozzle of a kettle and deduced, thence, some- 
jiow, the irresistible i>ower of steam-pressure. 
^Just as Isaac Newton cried, when the apple fell 
off young Master 'I’eU’s head, “ It fell at the rate 
of thirty-two feet a second, and that must be the 
Force of Gravity,” or was it something like that ? 
Anyway, it’s near enough.) 

And where there is a railway there is always 
a link with that other fellow-countryman of mine 
who took the spoon and the kettle and converted 
them into Puffing Billy, and the cow, and the 
exhibits in the Science Museum at South Kensing- 
ton (the English having cdiaracteristically appro- 
priated the Scottish inventions, just as a few years 
ago they a])propriated the Scottish railways as 
well) . 

But after wc had left behind us the Trans- 
jordanian thread of legacy from Watt and 
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Stephenson, we went straight back to the ancient 
method of transport — the most ancient of all 
methods — the transport of the desert world. 

In three minutes — in the most modern of 
transport-machines, my huge Californian Douglas 
aeroplane — I went from Stephenson to camels 
and donkeys. 

The railway vanished. The caravans came out. 

I could see them plodding along. The days of 
Moses and Joshua were still alive. The land of 
Burton and Doughty and Manasseh hadn’t 
changed. 

And here is an interesting thing. In the far-off 
days when I too fought against the Spartan-Hun- 
Prussian attempt to jump in heavy boots upon 
free laughter and gay clowns — and helped to 
down it, we used to study unendingly the photo- 
graphs which our aviators took of the trenches 
and back-areas of the savages. 

And one thing we noticed — and when I say 
we ” I mean the amateur soldiers, not the pro- 
fessional soldiers who seldom noticed anything 
except dirty buttons or an unmathematical align- 
ment of horse-pickets, or a streak of grime on a - 
whitewashed horse-line post — where was I ? 
Oh yes. One thing we amateurs noticed was that 
Spartan-Hun savages are, in some ways, the same 
as anyone else. When there was a hill to cross, 
or a sky-line to walk over, they, naturally, pre- 
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ferred to clodso routul by valleys or sunken roads, 
and it was only al tlu' very last conceivable 
moment that they < rept cpiickly out and made 
a dash across the opt'ii. There is nothing surpris- 
ing about it. We did it ourselves. Every man in 
danger has tilways doiu; it. It is human nature. 
It h animal nature. Read Maeterlinck’s descrip- 
tion of the whif<‘ ant, aiul you will have a descrip- 
tion of any soIdi<T. 1 1 ide when you can, run when 
you can, and only eouu; into the open when you 

must. 

Now, by a study of our aeroplane-photographs 
my amateur major and I deduced the habits of 
the German ariny from the tracks which the 
photogrtiphs rcvamled. We knew, being human 
beings, that tln^rc was a reason for every track, 
because ;dl of them had been made by human 
beings like ourscdvi^s. And so, in every sector 
in which the amjU(;ur major and his amateur 
subaltern i'ought, it only took a few days for us to 
make ;i complete picture of the life of the German 
troops against us. 

And we. fired our eighteen-pounder guns ac- 


And In it is in the Transjordanian desert. 

The ground is scarred and scored with tracks 

At fitt y..u ..unit .hey are ““f “f: 

ground, but aae.r a bit you realize that there 

reason for oa(’h one. 
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You realize that not one of them is natural, th;^ ^ 
they are the immemorial pathways of immemori^^? 
camels, plodding, plodding, and still plodding. 

And then the scene becomes, instantly, fa$r^ 
cinating. Because it becomes a game. You 
flying over the brown, reddish-brown, grey-browi^ 
light-brown, deadly dark-brown, of the Syria^^ 
desert, and all the time there are the tracks. 

What is the reason for this track or that ? Why 
does that one curve round right-handed and com^ 
back again, and why does that one drift away 
left-handed over the edge of the slopes ? Why 
they part company and join and part company ? 

The answer to these questions is simple, after ^ 
few minutes’ thought, to anyone who has studieci 
aeroplane-photographs as my major and I did, 
so long and so earnestly. The four things which 
the camel-caravans, from the earliest times, ten 
thousand years before Moses stood upon Pisgahj, 
must have wanted, must of course have wanted^ 
were these : 

(1) Shade, if such a thing existed. 

(2) A route that was not everlastingly cluttered 
up by other caravans. 

(3) The shortest route, after allowing for (i) and 
(2) and above all 

(4) Wato. 

Wth those four principles in mind, one can 
understand the varying and twisting tracks of 
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[•ansjordania. The caravaneers took, from all 
ernity, the shady side ol'ihc hills ; they separated 
■re and there, to get away from each other’s 
o-well-known eouversatiou and also on the 
^ance that tliey miglu find, on a by-pass, some- 
jng to eat that the others would miss ; they 
dn’t go so far off (lu; main route as to make 
em lose a great dtail of time ; and, incomparably 
e most important of all, they concentrated at 
e end of the day’s march upon water. 

So I look down and I .see the Bedouin spider- 
reads on the brown land, each thread creeping 
/ay from all the rest and stealing away, hither 
id thither, apparently for no reason, aimlessly, 
it I look down again — after the short interval 
bien my Stewtird brought me a bottle of Dutch 
;er, acquired mysteriously in Palestine — and 
see the spider’s web of tracks converging and 
nverging and I know that if I look two miles 
lead I shall .sec a patch of green among the 
id desolation. 

Where the tracks converge, there will be water, 
id the visible sign of water is greenery. 

Has it ever occurred to you — what an infer- 
dly silly question — has anything ever occurred 
you except the art of bewitchery, you lovely 
[edea of our times — that the Old Testament is 
11 of references to water, and streams, and pools, 
id springs, and wells ? 
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We are leaving heliind us ihc rich 
can still sec (Jilt'ad by craning rny 
left; shoiildeiy (Jilead, (h<‘ j)lai'<‘ of 
balnij wheriee (‘am<‘ a ('ompany of 
with their eamids bt-aring spictay aiuj 
myrrh, going to <-;irry it to lygyin 

valleys which arc I'ull of pomegnv’ 
apricots, of olivtrs ami wIkmi and viin;> ''' 
least I am told that tlu* valleys are p 
dclcctahle i(K)ds. Ihit I can t S(*c any 
the green stri|).s of cultivation among ,, 
hill-sides. 


But cultivation is falling I)chin(i vij. 
front of ns is tlie bleak land of the catij 
cattle being a gent'ral name in this case 
and sheep :ind goats :md cows. This is, lit,,' 
land of the Bull of Bashan. This is the 
ing and the begitming of hazardous past,j 
is the divide between the I'at farmer 
hungry nomad- And s is stKJu as tl,u‘ 
over-fat ■— every fifty years or so down th,; 
the hungry nomad Imrst across tin' divid,^ 
civilization back once .igain firr anoth 
years. 

When Reuben was wondering whethei' 
Jordan and have a dart at the Canaunit; 
whose hand the Lord had charac(eristi(':i 
the Israelites), Deborah woiir^d henself 
a hysterical rant (she must hiive been a 
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Aimec Scinplc Mucplu-rson, just a sweet home- 
girl) and stT('anH'<h <istic.“iikc . 

By the walcr-coui'ses of Reuben great were the 
resolves ! 

Why did’st iliou iil)i(ie among the sheep-hurdles ? 

To listen to the bleating of the flocks ? 

There yoti httve extietly the situation ; Reuben, 
dwelling on the etlge of the cattle country, and 
depending for his life on his water-courses, is 
being tempted to mtikc a foray into the agri- 
cultural hind. (I d'm’t have to waste time and 
space in pointing ont that he is being tempted — 

nay ! goadetl by a woman — his little pet — to 

do this dastardly thing.) 

It appears to l)e ti small point, but it is of mfimte 
importJincc to world history, this division between 
the cattle and the crops in Transjordania, this 
division between the hungry fighting-man on a 
camel and the intelligent agriculturalist who 
studies the rotation of crops and the seasons of the 


moon. , , ^ 

The position to-day is precisely what it was 

in the clavs of Joshua. The waves of nomadic, 
Arabic hunger are ravening round oran^- 
groves of Jalfa and T'el-Aviv for precisely the same 
reasons that Midian swarmed across ^ 

pitched their sinister black tents in e 
Jezreel and the Plain of Esdraelon, until at last 

they wiu'c hammered by Gideon. 
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h is tlu; Desert against the Market. TheSpn^ 
asamst the Far.ner, The ( hund against the Go^ 
Only the Romans, i„ all reeorcicd history, we?: 
ah e to draw a irontier-lme again.st the Desert and 
hold It inflexibly Iw e<-nturics. But then % 
Romans m tiicir prime were men of iron and 
they .sharpened their swords to keep the Lr! 
and uphold the Law. ® 


I remember a thing (leorge Adam Smith-, 
.stholar, panson, and wit - once said about this 
very .same land. 1 h« had \asited 'I'ran.sjordania 
on foot —-and he had eom<; to the .site of Pella 
where once wtus a town with a castle and templel 
and colonnades and all tin. material and sodal 
dignity of a Roman provincial city. He found 
nothing but a few ruiu<><l basements and a few 
columns, and --and this i.s the point - the tents 
of a Bedouin tribe. That i.s what h(> .said, as near 
as I can remember : “ Frail houses of hair, they 
were here five thou.saml years ago, ere civilization 
spread from the Nile to the Ruphrate.s, and they 
flowed in again upon the decay of one of its most 
powerful bulwarks. For the Ai-abs have licen like 
the ocean, barred for a time, yet imcvailing at 
ast over the patience and virtue of great empires.” 

And this, the Arab infiltration of fighting 
arbansm, is what the English Empire, with its 
ac 0 ^ patience and only a certain amount of 
virtue, IS feeing to^iay. 
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At this very moment Britain is grappling in 
Jestine with this identical problem — how to 
the progressive, cultured, peaceful, Jewish 
;3,nge»groves from the hosts of Midian. 

Will the camel-driver triumph over the land 
prake and Milton ? I wonder. He has stout 
ends, little Dr. Goebbels, for instance, and the 
who poured their Duce’s mustard-gas upon 
e descendants of the Queen of Sheba, and the 
tie yellow poison-ants of the Pacific, and now 
e black men of Morocco, under that most 
:j,ristian gentleman, the mutineer Franco. 
They’re a queer crew, these pals of the camel- 
iver, but they all join in one thing. They hate 
-eedom. They hate Liberty. They hate truth 
id decency and love. But shall the camel- 
ivers win to all eternity ? 

Must Dark Ages always come out of Mongoha 
id Scythia and Berlin and the Desert to burn 
e libraries of Alexandria, and torture the Pastor 
Lcmollers, and stamp upon the beautiful things 
aich man has slowly and laboriously created 
rough centuries of sweat ? It’s a grim thought 
we are to believe that Christ is always to create 
5 Anti-Christ and that no oasis, no spring of 
ire water, no marble colonnade will ever be 
fe from the Desert, and that the everlasting 
iswer to Woodrow Wilson’s Covenant is a 
ctorious Hitler. 
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We have crossed the railway and now we are 
purring out over the desert and I can see a few of 
the Midianites and their slouching camels, and 
here and there a crowd of goats and sheep, and 
little clusters of “ frail houses of hair,” black, which 
were here five thousand years ago and which 
have outlasted the whitest and hardest of marble. 

The greenery is steadily being extinguished 
by the relentless dust, and the tracks arc con- 
verging more and more closely as the .springs 
and water-pools grow more scarce. The land is 
getting dark, for there is more rock than sand and 
the rock throws a shadow in the afternoon sun. 

And now we pick up Britain’s imperial artery, 
the vein on which depends ultimately her lands 
between Gibraltar and Singapore, the great 
Mosul-Haifa Pipe-Line. 

It’s only a tenuous line across the dc.scrt, but 
it’s the key to a great many doors, it runs 
straight — the Romans themselves would have 
been proud of its straightness — for miles and 
miles and miles. I suppose it dips into nullahs 
and swerves round hillocks. But one can’t tell 
from here. From here it is straight. It i.s Luclid’s 
ideal. It is the shortest distance between two 
given points. Though perhaps one ought to say 
two taken points. I suppose no one actually 
pve us Haifa or the Mosul oil-fields. I fancy we 
just went and took them. 
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It’s a remarkable sensation, flying over the 
pipe-Linc. 1 I'or my life, upon the petrol 

nd oil which tlie Dutch authorities provide for 
jfie in my hundsoine chartcr-’plane. If it wasn’t 
for the petrol and oil 1 would tumble on my nose 
jn a most unpU^asant fashion. And below me is 
the oil on which tlu- Mediterranean Fleet depends. 
And within an inch of us, on each side, are the 
camels of livt' thousand years ago. They have 
defeated lh<^ Legions and the marble cities. Will 
they also ch-fcat the Pipe-Line? They, the 
animal-riders, d<;stroycd the chariot, and the 
ox-waggon, and the bullock-cart, everything 
which nin upon wheels. Now they are encroach- 
ing again, with their bombs and their secret 
assassinations — the first assassins came out of the 
Desert, t!u^ sons of Hassan, and they took his 
practice and added his name to it, in all filial 
piety, so tliat the Sons of Hassan became Assassins 
— and now I will start again. 

The; nomads are encroaching upon the railways 
of Syria. 'They ambush a train and they blow up 
a station. Anything on wheels is anathema to an 
Arab. Anything, in effect, which moves faster 
than tlu^ camel. 

So what about the aeroplane ? 

Will tlu; five thousand years of savagery exten 
for another year or two? Will the bkek hair 
tents ultimately combine to destroy the Pipe-Lm 
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and bring one more empire crashing down into 
white dust ? 

We are balanced upon a precarious knife-edge 
of filigree. Our system of what we delight to 
call civilization is almost at the mercy of stroll- 
ing Bedouins. We buy oil-wells, and we build 
refineries, and we clamp down a pipe across a 
thousand miles of sand, and we heap up great 
battleships, and we feed the battleships on the 
oil which comes across the sand from the wells — 
and all the time the Desert is watching. 

The Desert has seen Moses come, and Joshua, 
and Richard of England, Saladin and Guy de 
Lusignan, and General Bonaparte, and Allenby, 
and is the Desert any weaker or less tenacious 
than it was, all that time ago ? 

Once it was a matter of saving wheeled trans- 
port on the roads. Then it was a matter of saving 
rail transport. And now it is a matter of saving 
the Pipe-Line. 

The first instant that Britain relaxes her 
Roman role of maintaining order in the Syrian 
Desert, then she starts to go down the imperial 
decline. 


^ here is an occasional pumping-station on the 
me, a nest of green roofs, and silvery tanks in a 
rectangular stockade, and an aerodrome, and they 
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look just about the loneliest places in the world. 
They aren’t really lonely — in the physical sense 
— for the nomads are creeping amid the sandhills 
round them, watching and watching, and two 
or three times a day the aeroplanes go past on 
their way, the fortunate ones, to the outer streams 
of Ocean and the Islands of Atlantis, and on their 
way, the miserable ones, to Mayfair and the streets 
at the back of the B.B.G. But in the real sense of 
the word those pumping-stations must be des- 
perately lonely. 

The desert is becoming less rocky and more 
sandy, and so the colour is lighter. I don’t know 
if the change is for the better. The rocks made it 
dark and sinister ; the sand makes it dry and 
dusty and thirsty. The rocks seemed to threaten 
interlopers. The sand seems to stretch out to 
absorb waters that belong to other people. Thh 
is the immemorial desert, cruel and menacing and 
shining. We have left behind us the last vestige 
of green and now it is all yellow. The 
fewer and fewer. Even the camel-noma s avc 
been daunted by the endless parchment of win - 


furrowed slopes. , t 

Only the Pipe-Line marches on, the s^nn ^ ^ 

the West with its internal-combustion engm 


its battleships. • • Vi 

Somehow it h Wat fe 

Heaven knows I ni done 
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ever, and I sincerely (rust I'm clone with battl. 

•sups lor ewer. But that How of oil is one of the 

wluc-h arc ch-fciuling hVeedoru in its ' 
. Kau,,t •1..^.™- Ihrk Ar,,. a„,l » i, J 
nn hiessmg winch must he a great comfn c 

and dirertors' of the Iran 

I ctroleuin (It)inpaiiy. ^ 


Httt twen the best of fi-iemds must part, must 
part, as (he old song says, and now the captain 
1ms put two alteruiitives Ix-fore me with his de 
vasttding Dutch chtrity atul simplicity. Either 
we follow the Pipe and finish np this evening 
in «nne frightful spot n.-ar .Mosul, where the 
inoscjuitos outnumber the beer bottles by a con- 
siderable margin, or else ^^r part company and 
strike away right-handed and siiend the night in 

extreme splendour in t!u> new air-port hotel at 
Basra. 


At this moment the Steward joins anxiously in 
the discussion and hints that the bar of the new 
hotel IS fitted thrmighemt with ehromium and 
plate-glass, and that the btirman huips to and fro 
rom bottle to bottle with an agility that was 
hardly paralleled even by the Spanish Infantry 
alter the heroic Nctherlanders cut the; dykes and 
introduced ^uatic sports for the first time into 
European military history. I haven’t got it in my 
heart to smg to him the poem which Sir John 
hqmre wrote after a brief, but quite long enough 
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for Sir John Squire, visit to the Hotel King David 
in Jerusalem. The song began, 

Jerusalem the chromium, with gin and orange mixed, 

but the anguish on the Steward’s face is so 
harrowing that I simply haven’t the heart. 

Besides the young pink Wireless Operator has 
laid down his head-phones — so you can chuck 
your Morse Code for a few minutes — and, his 
face drawn and haggard, is trying to tell me that 
Amsterdam has just wirelessed a storm-warning. 
It appears, according to the pink youth, that a 
tornado of unheard-of tempestuosity is raging 
at Mosul, and that, so far from an aeroplane 
surviving, it is extremely unlikely that a strong 
man could push a wheelbarrow through it without 
being bowled over. 

It is a beautiful report, completely in accord 
with the Dutch lucidity to which I’m getting 
accustomed, and it would terrify me out of my 
wits if the aeroplane hadn’t got a looking-glass 
just beHnd the Wireless Operator’s stance in which 
I could see the Steward silently and apprecia- 
tively clapping, and even the Captain loosing a 

slow wink. , - 

Of course I am overwhelmed by the wag 

public opinion. WeleavethePip^-Linean 

is somaihing b. « 
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Bar, i„ ,he j ‘ 
irlii-ii wr tr„.,l 1,1 ,, V 

| ,rm,„pl,i„,l,e„jJ 

th.it Luvc must tiefeut Hatred. 

What ,1c little ,.l.a,.s wc wre ! Wc ho» 

better tum\ 

Vet I wuuder. I still wonder occasionally, 
hniKh old .scurretl cynic that I am. ^ 

There was once a man called Blackic, a Latin 
professor who also knew ;i goodish hit of Greek 
A.S Blackie lay dying, his greatest pupil, his best- 
loved pupd, by this time a fimir-millerin the north 
of Scotland, went to say gooti-hyc to the Afester. 

^ Blackte awoke for ;i moment and recognized 
htm and took him by the hand and murmured, 

tiXitjBwmp ip iiydnj}* 


Speaking the truth in love, in lovi*, do you 
hear ? •’ > ; 

Was he right ? Can it, will it compier in the 
long last ? 

In the dim distant years -- it nuust be at least a 
week ago now ~ when I used to live in the South 
^nc district of London, there was a strange 
ntUe madman who used to come dtnvn my .street 
once m a while. He was mad, of cour.se. Every- 
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):)OdY said so, and what everybody says is always 
true. 

Well, this little madman was about seventy 
years of age and he was deadly poor. His clothes 
vvere almost rags and his boots — they were an 
t:inmatched pair — were in holes, and his shirt was 
of the vintage of last Tuesday fortnight. He 
pushed in front of him a little cart, laden with all 
the sort of thing that isn’t of the faintest use to 
anybody in any circumstances, old bicycle tyres, 
and the ribs of umbrellas long-exhausted, and 
itiudguards of destroyed Fords, and segments of 
false teeth, and ladies’ hats of igio, and litho- 
graphs of the Prince Consort in Saxe-Coburg 
tartan, and antlers, and broken bird-cages. 

So far as I ever saw, he made no attempt to 
sell any of these assorted goods to the populace. 
He pushed his cart and he pushed it and he 
pattered after it, and he didn’t give a damn for 
the populace. 

But — and this is the whole point of this 
digression — there were two things about the little 
shabby fellow which made him the blood-brother 
of Professor Blackie. 

The first was that he wore a silk hat — 
of all his careless shabbiness y< 
honest-to-God silk hat — which was 
same as Blackie loving Greek on to 
Latin, and which is exactly the sair 
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I'l.Kari' i K( ).\i A 

'taring a huttunlu-l,.. a wu„ku> ,aki„einfi 
!«H'-.nrrhrrs,.p.in.,wh..n siu- is only 
I't timi- with soiii,' utluT wniuan It k ", 

n a hawb-r -wh,, dnrsn'i luuvk) is the sam^ 
'"‘•k n* a laitin {m.I.-ssor, and the stmie assilk^ 
cWu anrswhuh will nut he sen, by u lovci ^ 
Arid the ser.aid wav in wl.ieh this Aatolycus 

kukte was that i“- v.en.allv ehantn! throuRh t ' 
sttt ets, in a hitfh, imisit al Voice : 

Heantihi! I.nve. 

Heautitiil I 

Beauiiliil l.ove for all. 

Oi (tnirsr, ilu; httle Iie-topiiered man wk 
udn t washed fiir rnnuths was u biK^mr man tha^ 

£■0^811'’ 

Ifmvenhgotlaiveforall. IVe had in my time 

a very great deal td beautiful hutrttd for lots of 
and hits of people, Bloody Hitler and I 
emto, to start with a nice i-ouple, and the downs' 
w '0 too';' ycHi to the Savoy and the ctooLs wlio' 

mvittd you to ftirii, ,.,„1 tl,o „ifl, 4,: 

brown Al.-xautlria, 

I ve txmtd y disliked in the past, a, id which I 

-n^ L badly of if j wtisu’t now 

tranquilly happy in a new life, i ccrttiinly can’t 
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claim the silk-hatted pedlar’s universal benevol- 
ence, but not even my worst enemy could main- 
tain that I any longer feel Hatred for anything. 
When I bravely left you, and your small smile, and 
your twinkling wit, and those most beautiful of 
all blue eyes, I left Hatred behind as well as 
Love. 

Besides, in my palm-fringed, lagooned, coral- 
island I won’t have anything to hate. 

Except that I reserve the right to loathe the 
men you are talking to to-day, and all the stinking 
vices and follies and selfishness of civilization. I 
won’t ever be using my rapier again with which 
I’ve pinked so many humbugs and liars, but I m 
going to keep it clean and polished and sharp in 
case — just remotely in case — any swine come to 
my island. 

In a way I’m sad that I won’t be in the fore- 
front of the skirmish any more against the hell- 
hounds of darkness. I had a good time. I won 


'^^"sn't one can’t have everything in 

world. And to escape firom loving you I 8° 

give up hating cruelty fonse^tctfon can 

crooks and clowns - if mdeed y 

be drawn between any of the 
sad but just can’t be helped. , Hteratiire 

One of nobles, be 

is when Cyrano is dymg and 
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is surn.tiiMlni !n .ill hi, |;i.,, 
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.tr-'r;;,'-"" 1 

tliat. I mean, htnv I h.a r fi «f«) ,. n 
oast ‘‘II i 

P*‘St> i «t me imu the n ilm tv-:,,., 
coral. P*'>«i-nnige jim 

“‘i ““ ‘ """k ii«i fi»- ( 

’"“‘'K""* «■« a i..■ll,■^ 

Mder the Star, ,l„„ 

of ■■ Sdfu'i''l‘,' ''“T ° 

-Dcauaiul l^vc tar Ali " •* u i, ,. .,i. 

I>itanyg«Klf <)r m,.., 1 ' 

- >flTy J.^r f. “ 

J gg ns — that the busted little devil 
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riL'ht. I thought that he 

‘'"I’Tmd but that of all people he was s'.uie. 
'"'sut it seems that I’m wrong <mce again, m tlu. 

u-uth in love, in love, do you 
uearv’iswhaatriedtodo. But there ! Uowm 
H «ooks are more amusing. Or are they u 

and crook. „ 

u a,... j.... 

, 'll ,,.11 me lust put a notiee about 

rr;:A 

/. -oi 'I'he nvmphs will rail my 
Sin to it in tlie, 

the Golden Ai)j)lc trees, and I shall be dat g 
with them, platonically. 

The sands arc not quite so fiercely white no ^ 

and here and there is a p.ateh ol green and ettn 
a pool or two. The desert is almost faiushtcl and 

we are coming to the edge 

There are streams now and culuyated ground 
and there are the dear aquamarine waters o 
Lake Hamaniyeh with lots of black 
banks, and marshes and irrigatmn-cands and 
flocks of sheep, and horsw, *e hnt 
andria, and the muddy Tigris on the 

blue Euphrates in front. scribbling to 

Bagdad in a moment, so I H stop sen S 

examine the romantic city of the Caliphs. K. 

Beautiful Love for All, huh? 
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FLIGHT FROM A LADY 
Telegram handed in at Bagdad at 4 T.u.y Same Day 

City of Caliphs very like you stop All 
glamour gone stop Just a pain in neck stop 
Infinitely prefer Southend Pier on August Bank- 
holiday with Gaiety chorus to the pair of you 
stop Have a nice time stop Give my love to 
anyone who asks for me stop Collect on 
delivery R 
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Same Day 
Basra 

Fhe Steward was right. The barman here springs 
ibout like a demented monkey behind his 
:hromium barricade, but he is very far from 
Deing demented when he starts assembling the 
.ngredients of a White Lady (and there’s an 
ronical name if ever there was one. The colour 
is white, like you all. But it s a black busi- 
ness, like you all). He can knock you up a 
life-saver in as brisk a style as ever I saw, and 
that goes for Leon too. If only Vernon Bartlett 
were here, the bar would be echoing with the 
stirring cry of far-off days. “ Joli d voir, joli 
d voir.” 

After we left the old metrop. of Haroun-Al- 
Raschid in disgu.st and a great hurry — as per 
cable G.O.D. — we sailed down the place which 
is so often called “ the cradle of civilization.’ It 
is doubtful if it was a cradle, and it certainly isn t 

civilization, but let that pass. • v,,. + 

As for Bagdad, it may have been all right a 
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one time, but it isn’t now. I can’t remember what 
poet wrote (but I suspect that chap' Flecker) 

Is not Bagdad the beautiful, oh say ! 

And I answer without hesitation, Was, 
maybe. Is, no,^’ and it’s the only possible answer. 
So let’s leave it. 

The first thing to watch for after Bagdad is the 
Arch of Ctesiphon, but it looks too small from 
the air to be as impressive as it ought to be. 
It’s in a loop of the Tigris and obviously there 
must have been a large city there once, to judge 
from the excavations which are going on all 
round the Arch. 

But from the air its main interest is that it 
brings us once more into the zone of that 
damned World War. For it was at Ctesiphon 
that General Townsend made his lunatic attempt 
to capture Bagdad and was heavily defeated by 
the Turks, as anybody could have told him that 
he would be. 

Townsend’s men were heroes, and they 
deserved something better than Mr. Townsend. 
After months of marching and fighting in a 
ghastly climate, and under a still more ghastly 
administration from the Indian Army High 
Command, which would have drawn some sharp 
words from Miss Nightingale, who understood 
ese things, the men were thrown into a forlorn 
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jattlc so that Mr. Townsend should have the 
credit of capturing Bagdad. They failed, and 
A^ere marched back to a town which I’ll be seeing 
lOon, a town with an even more dreadful legend 
;han Ctcsiphon. 

I suppose I ought to have run across and had 
1 look at the mounds which are all that is left of 
Babylon, but I just couldn’t be bothered. Any 
3ne mound looks pretty much like any other 
mound, and Fll be able to sentimentalize over 
Babylon, Babylon is fallen,” just as easily from 
the warm, coral beaches I’m making for without 
the bother of actually going to have a look at the 
place. So I thought I’d save petrol (though 
Heaven knows I’m so rich that a few hundred 
gallons of Shell are nothing to me) and, still more 
important, save my Steward and Wireless Operator 
a little anguish, and cut out the mounds of 
Babylon. 

So I gave orders to a delighted crew that we’d 
push on down the Tigris at maximum speed. 

The Captain sprang at his controls and opened 
up every throttle, or whatever they’re called ; 
Sparks grabbed his earphones to tell Basra that 
we were arriving at a rate of knots ; the Second 
Pilot shoved away his portfolio of Rembrandt 
reproductions and busied himself with maps ; 
and the Steward brought me a bottle of beer 
without being asked, and said that gentlemen 
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like me would never meet Philip of Spain in 
life. William of Orange, he hinted, as he poure^j ; 
was pretty nearly the only gentleman in my clas^^ 

Everything was gay as we spun along the fertij^ 
land between the rivers, Tigris on the left- 
Euphrates on the right, and the Garden of Ede^^ 
beneath. 

And then the gaiety died away from me. Fror^^ 
my crew, no. From me, yes. They were Dutcli., 
men whose wars for Freedom were successful ^ 
long while since. They didn’t know what tha.|- 
white-roofed town in the bend of the Tigris 
meant to people who had been compelled to 
fight for Freedom not so long ago. 

That white town by the river was Kut-eU 
Amara, to which Townsend led back his heroes 
after Ctesiphon, and in which he, with some small 
help from them, was beleaguered by the Turks. 
They had marched in the heat, and fought, and 
suffered, and now were to be starved. 

In the end Townsend had to surrender : his 
men could do no more. After the surrender the 
captured army was divided by the Turkish captors 
into two parts. One part consisted of the entire 
garrison, save one, and it was marched by the 
Turks in indescribable circumstances into the 
deep interior of Asia Minor, hundreds and 
mndreds of miles, to a prison camp at Afion 
Karahissar. 
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“rrt“vLT:.‘..; ic r=w ..rvivors, 

to’t'spcai to liini ;il»mt it. That march was 

““"o'th'r p^t Kttrriton onmistca of one 

.r-Gcoeral Tow., «■..<! htedf-and he w.« 
i^an-Lcuc. ^ tr,„.ks ;vs an honoured guest and 

"®“ J«l in',, .-harmins l>ot»c cm tm hland m 

v,^Tln>?nhorus or somewhere thereabouts. 

A^X ty wherever it waa, the gallant General 
was treated i„ a pmteel fashion by his Mongolian 

became a Member of 

Parliament, he went bade to Turh^ ^ 
a wsiting-eard on his pals who had done htm 

'’Ttt is why the sight of 

.ae the shudders. It gives “ and 

flghdng andthc lmrcmm and and d.e 

the tortures, and Anon T,„„„i,„rns 

geitteel prison somewhere near the 
But we were moving 
by that time, and at two >>00^“ 
miles an hour it “ P“““' ^ {„ minutes. 

Townsend over one. shouWet 

So we bundled , chromium- 

marshes of the Tigns ^.Berfes. 

plated anchor in a sea of delec B 
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The local Leon has been too much for me I’m 
going to bed. 

No. On second thoughts, no. 

Whether in Babylon or in Bagdad, life runs out. 
Whether with sweet or with bitter wine the cup runs 
. out. ^ 

Drink, drink, for under this Pbirth there will be no 
drinking. 

There will be everlasting sleep without wine. 

So long as the sleep really is sleep, and really 
is everlasting, I suppose the absence of wine won’t 
matter so much. But if there turns out to be a 
flaw in the staff-work, then the prospect is grim 
indeed. So I think I will take Omar’s tip and 
sneak back to the chromium dervish for a final 
quick one. R. 

Jolie d voir. I used to think that you were 
pretty to watch. You are still. But not by me. 
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i2th April, 

Twelve Thousand Feet 

ABOVE MoHAMMERAH 

j WOKE early this morning to the thunder of the 
^jngines of an Imperial Airways flying-boat which 
^as taking oflF from the river on the homeward 
^ight, and as the dawn was coming I got up and 
v/ent out for a stroll. 

The river’s got the oddish name of Shatt-el- 
/^rab, and it’s really simply the combined Tigris 
^nd Euphrates. They join a little higher up for 
the last swirl down to the Persian Gulf. Another 
vV'hite flying-boat was moored on the water, and 
on the far bank a row of palms was reflected 
ciarkly in the river as the sky behind them grew 
pearly and dappled with the dawn. It was all 
very quiet and cool. 

After breakfast I went down to the town itself 
to buy a topee and become thereby a genuine 

honest-to-God-Britisher-in-the-East, and sat in a 
shop in a native bazaar while agitated shopmen 
tried to find one that would have the everlasting 
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honour of fitting the Great Lord of the West the 
Pride and Glory of the British, i.e. the holder" of 
pound sterling. 

The search went on. All the topees were too 
small. Rivals in trade were an.xiously mobilized 
— even though it obviously involved profit, 
splitting, always a repugnant thing to the man 
-who has done the actual hooking of the fish ~ but 
all to no purpose. Every one was too small. 

So I left the sorrowing bazaar, pushed my way 
through the mob of screaming children, and went 
for a walk in the town, through narrow streets 
with closely over-hanging gabled houses, down to 
the canals which carry the barges and small boats 
through fringes of oleander to the Shatt-el-Arab 
and the Gulf. 


But the sun was high by this time and I was 
feeling particularly a fool in my black felt hat 
from St. James’s Street. 

^ Two-thirds of the populace thought that I was 
just an ordinary English maniac. Half of the rest 
pajd no attention to me whatsoever, and the other 

half of the rest thought that I was Mr. Eden in 
person. 


So, for all those three rca.sons — and I still 
can t decide in my mind which was the most 
influential-- 1 fled from the laughter and the 
adulation back to my car and 
rove through the dusty palm-trees, past the 
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mud huts, and along the deeply-dug waterways, 

out of Basra to the hotel. 

It was only a stt^j) from the hotel to my aero- 
plane and, after a hnal visit to the bounding 
barman for a hnal Basra pick-me-up, I hid my 
black hat under my arm and nipped under the 
midday sun into nry ’plane. 

Once again w<; taxied to the end of the aero- 
drome ; once again we wheeled slowly round 
to face the wind ; once again the ’plane quivered 
like a war-horsi; snorting at the nostrils, and we 


were ofi. 

We were olf down the delta of the two great 
rivers, and n<>w within a few minutes here I am, 
over the oil-refmeries of Mohammerah, so short 
a distance is it, when you are flying at two 
hundred miles an hour, between Nebuchadnezzar 
and Tohn 1). Rockefeller — or between Belshazzar 
and Sir Henry Dctcrding — I get confused between 
the various empires of those days these. 

But what I’m trying to say is this . 
two hours to leave the Pipe-Lme and get ba^k 
into the ancient domain of the camel ^d>e 
black tent : it has taken me a ^^Basra 

to leave the oleander-sprink e c 

and return to civilization as we know xt,^^ 

open fires, the hca,yy smo e, jyjohammerah 
rows of shining oil-tanks at the Mo 

Refineries. 
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So closely nowadays does the West harry the 
East. 

Not for nothing, perhaps, has the West studied 
the legends of the East. When Ali Baba wished 
to destroy the Forty Thieves, he poured oil upon 
their heads as they crouched in jars. Now the 
West saves the modern Ali Baba from perpetrat- 
ing so dreadful a crime by taking all his oil away 
from him and shipping it into tankers and send- 
ing it to Singapore to defend the British Empire 
against Japan, or, alternatively, and without 
prejudice, sending it to Japan to enable Japan to 
attack the British Empire. 

It doesn’t seem to matter which, so long as 
Ali Baba, the original inhabitant, doesn’t get 
any of it. 

The only point left to be decided is : out of 
the Arabian, or Irakian, or Persian, owners of 
the oil, and out of the British, or American, or 
Dutch, concessionaires, and out of the bond- 
holders, and preference share-holders, and ordin- 
ary share-holders — who, who — I ask you — who 
are the modern Forty Thieves ? Whoever they 
are. Oil has fallen upon their heads, not to destroy 
them as in Ah Baba’s day, but to enrich them and 
t eirs for ever and ever, or at any rate for two 
generations. 

At eleven-tMrty this morning I was having a 
n snifter with my chromium-ensconced, bar- 
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0,n ; at eleven-forty-five I was crossing the 


^^rnal Delta of the Mesopotamy rivers ; at 
'^^elve noon I was smelling all the dirty smells of 




Texas and Oklahoma oil-wells. 


It was with a feeling of relief that I left both 
Delta and the Devil behind me, and fetched 
,jt over the Persian Gulf. 

I was glad to have escaped for a while from the 
^Y^rlasting contrast between a life that is pastoral 
^^d agricultural and a life that is smoky and 
^^cient. 

The oil-wells came too suddenly after the palm- 
It gave me a jolt. It was too abrupt a 
^j-^nsition from ancient to modern. The camel- 
j-ider may ultimately bring the Desert back to 
shores of the Mediterranean, but he may find 
^Jiat the oil-magnate has forestalled him and has 
destroyed the world even more quickly. Over the 
Xong sand of Transjordania I had seen the motive 
power of mankind’s beginnings, wliich is food 
a,iid drink for animals ; over Mohammerah I am 
looking down at the motive power for what may 
•well be mankind’s ending, the fuel for bombing 


aeroplanes. 

With which depressing thought I will now 
leave you and engage the Second Pilot in a dis- 
cussion upon the finer edges, so to speak, of ic^ 
hockey, a pastime to which he is much addicte 
in the Dutch winters. 
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If you’re a very good girl I may drop you a line 
from Karachi. R. 

Did you know that the (lardcn of Eden was 
in Mesopotamia ? There was another sweet girl 
for you. 



LETTER XV 

Same Day 
ELaraghi 

j- :E^AVE had a terrifying experience since I last 
In fact it was not until a nice large dinner 
safely stowed away that my nerve returned 
possible to sit down and write to you 
^V)Out the Persian coast. 

Whew ! 

What a sight ! 

I have seen in my day the plains of Asiatic 
j^xissia^ in mid-winter, with the temperature 
si^cty-seven degrees of frost and a wild wind blow- 
ing ; I have seen a German barrage of heavy 
glxells come down so thick round me that they 
v/ere elbowing each other for room to pitch ; I 
Ixstve been buried ; I have walked at midnight 
from one coach to another in a European express- 
tr sain a fraction of a second before the train broke 
in half and left me standing on the very edge of 
doath ; I have been bitten by a louse and waited 
fxv'e days to see if it was a typhus-louse ; I have 
seen a pair of deep blue eyes — the most beautiful 
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that ever were seen in all the thousand come 
of the world — in a great rage because th^^ 
worshipper had remembered to say how exquisite^ 
they were, and so they had Ix'eu deprived of 
legitimate reason to be in a great rage. 

But of all these t(;rrifying things I don’t think 
Fve ever seen anything so terrifying as the coast' 
of Persia — except, perhai)s, the deep blue eyes. • 

For hundreds and hundreds of miles we flew 
along the edge of the Pci-sian (hdf. 

The sea below us was serene and smooth 
marred here and the^^ by an occasional oil* 
tanker from those refineries, and redeemed by 
white-sailed fishing-boats which were not a day' 
younger than a myriad years. 

The Captain of the ’idane was cheerful because: 
he’d got a following wind. The Wireless Operator 
was cheerful because he had sent a message — at 
my expense of course — to his girl in Rotterdam. 
The Second Pilot was deep in a book on Van 
Guyp. The Engineer had oiled his engines so 
thoroughly that he felt it safe to take a nap and 
kave the Captain in charge, ;ind the Steward was 
in high spirits because he had changed some 
Italian ihoney into Indian rupees with the leaping 
bar-tender and had diddled the bar-tender in the 
transaction out of the equivalent — in some vague 
currency or other — of eight{)cnce halfpenny. 

These Dutch ! They are superb. They will 
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give you the moon, provided that it doesn’t belong 
to them ; and they will insist on three farthings 
if they are sure that they do belong to them. 

Never mind. They are supremely efficient. 
Their beer is good. Their pictures are good. And 
their ideas of Freedom are on a par with mine. 

But, in spite of all this cheerfulness and satis- 
faction on board, I couldn’t take my eyes off the 


Persian coast. 

As far as the eye could reach, to the farthest 
limits of the horizon, rose range after range of 
mountains, for all those hundreds of miles, parallel 
with each other and with the seaboard. All were 
the same colour, light grey with cold, steely blue 
shadows, and all were bare rock. There was not 
a patch of colour, not a tree, not a house, nothing 
but these vast serrated ramparts, split and scored 
and fissured with a million clefts, nothing but 


cold, cruel, hard desolation. 

Even the desert was not so remote, so a^l, as 
Ms blue-white terror. For the “ 

occasional pool or string of camels. u . 

nothing, absolutely nothing. The ,^1 

nty mind that Captain Scott wrote » 
when he reached the South^ q ' “ood ! This is 
him and cried m ^ „hat he 

an awful place. I cord ^methine vfhichh^^ 
meant. If only one could see „ n 

life in it. or something, say a rumed 
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villas.., l,a,I l..,.„c„„„oc,«l.rit 
.I.-, l«.vv..v,T l.,„B as,,, ii have saved 

>vl«* is so Z 

speiakably lnght(;mn.tr. “ 

And (he ndour wa,s so enki. If it had been 
lalchsh or black or purpl.-, it would have been 
css .nemunng Bat the light g,,‘y of the rock and 
the, u.c-blue of the shadows made me think of a 
•snake that js waiting, mo(io„h,s.s, fo^ the unwary 
passer-hy who may come wiiliiu reach of death 
If Ihm, vv.,s a si..sk. ,roo i,. sigh,;;, 

>v..ul,l „.;,kc .h,.vasts„lit„,l,. j„si fai.ulvhca.abl, 
llu'ro w„„l,l 1,0 j„s, I ha, diir,.n-a,a. haween tho 
pos.sihihty and impcwsibility of life. 

Hut tl,<TC is „„ a,e 

gnm, cold ra„KCs of Daslitistan a„d Laristan, and 
•I can gam no comfort from my map which tells 
me that behind them lies .Shiraz, city of wine and 
ro8cs and the poet Hafi/.. I can < uily .sec that silent, 
biue-wlutc-grcy eternity of high .iaggecl edges. 

And as if that was not (mou.gii fm tuidVnies 
or one day, I had to hind at a (Jod-forsaken, 
ilthy spot callcdja.sk, in ordm- to jiick up petrol. 

Jask is the low-watcr mark up-to-date. A spit 
ot red-hot sand runs out into the Persian Gulf; it 
IS separated from the foothills and the wilderness 
below those mountains by a row of seedy palm- 
^ 

nibbling at them for a very long time ; on the 
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■Ad of the spit is a clump of plaster huts which 
^rere put up by the South Persia Rifles during 
Jie World War — that World War pursues one 
everywhere — and a Persian Customs House and 
1, Persian Quarantine Officer and a petrol station 
j,nd an abominable litde cafe, three yards square. 
jTliat is all. The sun scorches down. And if a 
:7reeze does blow for a moment, it simply sweeps 
;Jae hot sand into one’s face. 

I shuddered as I tried to imagine what would 
trappen to me if my aeroplane refused to start, if 
[t developed engine-trouble, and I had to spend 
the night at Jask, in those South Persia huts, 
vvithout mosquito-nets, fans, ice, or anything 
else. 

But my huge Douglas horse was faithful as 
ever and we sprang up like Perseus on his winged 
sandals into the air and went on racing to the 


south. 

Incidentally, I got a painful impression of the 
Persian temperament (or I suppose I should say 
Iranian temperament) from my aU-knowing 
Captain. After we were well away firom Jask, my 
burly, quiet Netherlander came out of the cockpit 
and sat down beside me where I was sittog m 
the forward seat on the left-hand side, w _ 
the best place for seeing the left-hand side o 


world as one flies. 

“ It was a lucky thing,” observed my 
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skipper, “ that we had no women aboard w} 
we got to Jask.” 

“ God damn your soul,” 1 shouted, forget^ 
my manners and the chivalry which is due 
one’s employes, “ God damn your soul ! The 
no luck about our having no women aboard, 
entirely due to my jolly good .sease. Do y 
suppose,” I shouted above the hum of the engirj 
“ that you and I and the S((>ward, and Spat 
would have had such fun between Amsterd- 
and Karachi if we’d had women aboard ? Do 
be a fool.” 

“As I was saying,” replied the Holland 
sedately, “ it was a lucky thing that wc had 
women aboard when wc got to Jask,*^ 

“ Oh well ! ” I said sulkily, “ have it your ot 
way. Obviously you want to t<*ll me a story, ai 
you’re going to go through with it.” 

“ Bravo 1 ” cried the Steward excitedly, “ tha 
exactly what we said at the capture of Berg-o 
Zoom in 1 576.” 

“ As I was saying,” went on the Captain, u 
ruffled, like all Dutch captaims, who arc nev 
ruffled by thunder-storms, bad landiug-grounc 
^ad winds, or even long official in.struction.s fro 
Headquarters at the Hague. 

“ As I was saying,” said the Captain, “ it w; 
a ucky thing we had no women aboard when v 
got to Jask. It saved us one hour and a quarter, 
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“ Why, Captain. ? ” I enquired. 

“No, that isn’t strictly true,” he went oii re- 
flectively, “ it might only have; co.st us forty 
minutes. If she had been pretty, it would liavr. 
been an hour and a quarter ; if phuu, forty 

minutes. i 

“ So long as 1 am the charterer of this mutiune, 

I said, “ she would have been plain. If we have 

to have women, let’s have plain ones. Pretty 

women are a howling bore. 

“Vanity-baggages, as you English say,” put in 

the Steward brightly. 

“ We don’t,” 1 replied, “ but wc very well 
uiigi't.” 

“ When a woman arrive.s at Jask,” the Captain 
pursued his course quite unruffled by these verbal 
air-pockets, “ lier passport goes, with all the other 
passports, to tlie Persian immigration office. It 
is then taken out of the pile and the photograph is 
examined by the senior Persian officer. After he 
has finished, he hands it to the second who 
examines it and hands it to the third, and so it 
goes down the scale, through the clerks to the 
sentries and from the sentries to the chauffeurs, 
and from the chauffeurs to the sweepers and the 
scavengers, and from them to any small oys 

who may be hanging round. _ _ 

“ When a woman comes on to my ship, said 
the Captain, “ and I am on the Far Eastern Route, 
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I can tell in one minute by her appearance how 
long my halt in Jask will be, and I arrange my 
schedule accordingly,’’ 

By a queer mischance I had found only that 
very morning a snapshot of you among my papers. 
I don’t know how it managed to get overlooked 
when I was tearing up all the rest of them in my 
flat and making a bonfire of them. It was one of 
the lot I took at Brighton, the last time we walked 
along the Sea-wall to Rottingdean — do you 
remember ? — and the wind was blowing from 
France and you tied that handkerchief round your 
hair and — oh well, what does it matter ? It was 
that time anyway. 

After the Captain had finished his explana- 
tion, I fished the photograph out of my pocket- 
book where I had put it to be safe — by safe ” I 
mean, of course, in a place where it would catch 
my eye and so remind me to destroy it — and 
passed it across to the Captain. 

If you had the misfortune to have a girl 
Hke that on board your ship on the Far Eastern 
Route, how long would you allow for Jask ? ” 

My worthy Hollander looked long and earnestly 
at the snapshot, and then he handed it back and 
said gravely and without a flicker, Nine days. 
It would seriously upset my schedule,” and we all 
laughed heartily. 

I replaced the snap carefully in my pocket- 
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book and tied a knot in my handkerchief. I must 
tear it up at the first possible opportunity. 

Now I’m going to have a look at Karachi. R. 
It was a vermilion handkerchief with large 
white dots on it. 
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i3jfA April, 1939 
Karachi 

I GOT another nasty shock last night. Karachi, it 
appears, is a sort of aerial Clapham Junction of 
India, and everyone going on leave and return- 
ing from leave — if they can afford to fly — pass 
through it. I knew that, and so I was more or 
less resigned to the chances of bumping into some 
tomfool acquaintance or other in the hotel, and I 
had my story all ready. I was going to visit the 
famous rhododendrons in Sikkim and then spend 
a few weeks in the primula country beyond, and 
then return by slow stages to England. That was 
what I was going to say, so I went into the bar 
with some confidence. 

Sure enough the first man I saw was that 
monumental ass Bobby Watson-Howe, the half- 
witted cavalryman who used to trail around after 
you two years ago. You adored his moustache, 
or his square shoulders, or something. I disliked 
him quite a lot. However, there he was, his pink 
cheeks slightly browner and slightly less chubby, 
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“t’;i‘rT„r'”“-oncc-a„d«.o 
,k he eould call me Ralph any- 
."Xh are y,.u doinR here ? Emhcaalcd 

some cash and skippctl out . renlicd 

Certainly not, Watson-Howe, I icpl cd 
coldly. “ I'm goial! ‘o *"* 

after that," I went on, ^“8 J 

^per, ■• I shall prohaWy K" uP *-= 

““Sn^'.'MirvtTcmW creature chipped in 

**^^d then I shall go home 

“ > “‘‘''f, i\Tyouhc ’chasing a girl. 

insolence to say. ^ uci yuu o 

S I tly-u ffirl cettintr on that you were so dotty 
How s that girl gating u ^ 

about ^ — what was her name . 

aDoui. vnn know the one I mean — 

at her myseli once — you Know 

a pretty little piece with blue eyes --lived soin 
a preuy i ^ ^ her 

where near the B.B.G. — wnar ui^ 

°Ty time, as you can 

pretty angry, ,,JJa'man joined us, 

was lucky at the time Imperial Air- 

in the uniform of a captain of ^ 

ways ship, and Watson-Howe mtroduc 
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This is the bloke who’s taking me home to- 
morrow/’ he saidj “ I shall be seeing the lights of 
Piccadilly in a minute or two, and then what ho ! 
girls, take care.” 

The Airways man asked me very civilly if 
I had been long in Karachi and I, unthink- 
ingly, said no, I’d only been in for about ten 
minutes. He knitted his brows, sipped his drink, 
put it down thoughtfully and said, Come in by 
train ? ” 

No, I’m flying,” I said, and he knitted his 
brows again. Then he brightened up all of a 
sudden and exclaimed, Oh, then you’re the 
chap who’s just landed in the Dutch charter- 
’plane. I know your Captain. A good lad.” 

I agreed cordially. 

Then to my horror he went on, I hear you’re 
off to Batavia and that they’re coming back alone. 
My Steward is a pal of your Steward.” 

Hullo, hullo, hullo,” interposed the loath- 
some voice of the disgusting cavalryman (couldn’t 
remember your name, blast his leering yellow-dog 
I thought that was a phony yarn you were 
spinning about Sikkim and rhodo-dam-dendrons. 

T^o it s a piece in Batavia you’re chasing now, 
Ralph, is it ? ” 

^ not chasing a piece in Batavia, damn 
you, I ^exclaimed angrily, and that, of course, 
y made the swine laugh more than ever. The 
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Airways man, l)c-ing a gentleman, looked down 
his nose and twiddled his glass. 

“ Don’t tell me it’s Bali,” cried the facetious 
cavalryman. “■ Oh, please don’t tell me it’s Bali. 
You haven’t joined the noble army of breast- 
hunters. Oh, Ralj>h, I believe you have. You 
naughty old man, you.” And much more in the 
same vein of h(;avy-handed officers’-mess badinage. 

I could ha\a‘. stood all this fourth-form stuff, 
but his ])arting sliot .startled me. 

“ The lirst thing 1 .shall do when I get home 
will be to ’phoiH^ the blue-eyed fairy and tell her 
where her wandering boy is to-night, and how I 
met him amid snow and ice with a banner with a 

strange device, K.L.M.” 

“ You’ve I'orgotten her name,” I retorted 
furiomly. 

“ But I’ve remembered it, my boy, and her 
address too,” and by Jove, he had. 

“ I’ll take her out to supper, old chap, and try 
a few mort^ [tasscs. Give me the number of your 
wigwam in Bali and I’ll send you a cable and tell 
you how 1 get on with the fair wench. 

After that 1 made some excuse and fled, 
some more of Watson-Howe’s wretched 
pursuing mt; through the door. 

I had plenty of thinking to ^ 
to me that a little fresh p'-'"" 

I hired a car and drov 
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an airship hangar which was built, probably, for 
the R loi, and between wastes of sand-dunes and 
cactus. I got a nervous jolt — my nervous system 
having been already considerably jangled by that 
pestilential horseman — when we came round a 
corner slap on to the most revolting, sneering, 
sarcastic camel that I have ever clapped eye upon. 

I’ve seen the ordinary, brown. Zoo camel, 
and the snuff-coloured Bactrian camel which 
strides sardonically over the Volga snow-fields in 
winter and bites impartially anyone who gets 
within range of his teeth. But this one was black 
and hairless and really nasty. It appears that 
the natives shave them and stain them black to 
keep them cool. It may or may not keep them 
cool, but it certainly makes them infernally ugly. 

After I had got my palpitating nerves a little 
under control, I went on into the town. 

Karachi is a city of broad streets and space. It 
rambles in a cheerful old-fashioned way, and its 
police wear jolly, scarlet turbans, and there is a 
scent of the sea in the air. I drove down to the 
sea-front and had a look at the amazing cross 
between a pier and a promenade which some 
public-spirited citizen has given to the city, and 
saw one of the most remarkable private houses 
which I ve ever seen. It was enormous, and was 
shaped as if it was about five and twenty mosques 
all rammed together into one enclosure, and it 
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^as all bright pink. I’ink domes jostled pink 
minarets bcliind a pink wall, and pink filigree- 
work all over the jilui-.e was just like the icing on 
the birthday-cake of the youngest daughter of a 
war profiteer. A large garden-party was obviously 
iust coming to an end, and the road in front of 
this roseate monstrosity was shining with flowered 
frocks, Indian spUmdour, and British top-hats. 

In the distance wer<^ the derricks and smoke 
and funnels of the harbour, and beyond them 
again the hills of Baluchistan. I got out of my 
car and leant for a while on the balustrade of the 
pier, and wondered about Watson-Howe, and 
you,’ and my ehauca^s of getting to the Islands of 
Javan and Gadire, and attaining to Freedom at 

last. ^ 

Kim’s old lama knew a thing or two. tie 

wanted to get free of the Wheel of Life, a^nd I 
suppose he got nearer to freedom from the Wheel 
than most human beings in fact or fiction. 1 11 
never get anywhere near the sort of freedom that 
the lama was aiming at, and I don’t think wan 
it, but Fm most emphatically going to get the 
sort I aiming at, even if I have » htde m Ac 
hills of Baluchistan to get it. But I hope i 
come to that, Fll get to those islands yrt. 

On that pier I thought out a 
circumventing you and your spies - ^ 

I wonder if you planted that mfemal soldier m 
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the bar of the Karachi hotel, and if youVe 
planted them all over India. The Indian Army 
was always one of your best recruiting areas, 
wasn’t it ? Do you remember that major with 
the glossy moustache who was so silly that he 
made Watson-Howe seem to be only just sub- 
human ? And the brigadier who could read and 
write as well ? I wonder if they’re all posted at 
bars at this very moment in every garrison town 
in India. It’s a disquieting thought. However, I 
must take a chance. Pve got to cross India 
somehow. 

So this is what I worked out. The Far Eastern 
Route is a little too dangerous, so Tm going to 
skip off it for a time. 

By the time you get this, it will be too late for 
you to do anything, and I will have dodged across. 
And just to keep your spies actively engaged with 
what they imagine to be their brains, I am send- 
ing my ’plane on without me, with orders to wait 
for me at a certain rendezvous a very long way 
from here. 

With a much more cheerful heart I drove back 
to the air-port and sneered openly at every camel 
I met. Indeed I sneered so well that most of them 
started back in alarm, and looked quite human 
for a moment. 

Watson-Howe was no longer visible. Doubt- 
less he was despatching you a long telegram. He=ll 
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be ringing you up In tlu-erMlays. _ Givr, lum a kiss 

from me and Imve a nicr turn- wUlt hum R. 
pc_.Hc r-uldn’t n-mrudn-r y<mr name 

blasUnssoul .lu- only uauuM hat ever was ui 

aly real inrportanec in tin- world. hU perhaps 
he was right,. In a mouth even I wdl h.o< 

is no nante with whatever 
emphasis <.r passio.mte hnr repealed, of which 
rcclro is not faint at last." Walson-liovve and 
Landor both hit upon the same truth, thtmg t 
perhaps they exi.ressed it in ditlerent words. 
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LETTER XVII 


Same Day 
In the Air. Secret 

Tm away off on my big dodge across India. It is 
just like the Knight’s move at chess. And the 
Knight’s move is the only move on the board 
which really baffles the Queen, with all her 
arrogant and offensive and confident dashings 
hither and thither. She sweeps here and she 
sweeps there and she thinks herself most remark- 
ably clever, but the cunning little Knight side- 
steps, and the Queen has to scratch her golden 
head and think again. 

This is what I have done. I sent my Nether- 
landers eastwards while I chartered another 
’plane — a ’plane belonging to an Indian com- 
pany and manned by a small Parsee Pilot and 
a small Parsee Wireless Operator — and flew off 
gaily down the coast of India to Bombay. When 
I say gaily, I don’t mean that I was gay all the 
time. Far from it Very far from it indeed. 

At first, frankly, I was petrified with fear. 
After the magmficent expanse of the wings on my 
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rreat Douglas, this contraption seemed about the 
’ize of a matcii-box. And it gave the impression 
hat it was made of tlic same material as a match- 
jox. It quivered and it danced, and it flirted up 
md down even in a perfectly quiet atmosphere, 
j^nd when it met an air-pocket it became just 
1 cork in the pool at the foot of a waterfall. It 
jounced. That is the only word I can think of 
•o describe the sensation. And we were lucky 
f we only bounced up and down. Sometimes 
iAfe rolled from side to side as well. 

And to add the touch which almost pushed 
me into a state of hyste rics, every time we bounced, 
the little Pilot turned to the little Sparks and 
whistled gravely, and the little Sparks whistled 
gravely back. It turned out afterwards that that 
was their method of telling each other that they 
were having a nice day and enjoying the trip. ^ ^ 

But I didn’t know that at the time, and it’s 
at the time that one wants to know these things. 
Afterwards isn’t half so helpful. 

But there was one thing which the Douglas 
and the Indian ’planes had in common, and 
which both crews had in common, and that was 
complete efficiency. The midget Pilot made 
beautiful landings everywhere, and I imagine 
the midget Sparks understood what he was domg 
with his knobs and keys, because everything 
worked out exactly. 
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Still, the first hour or two of the flight really 
was frightening, after my Dutchmen, and there 
was no freedom-loving Steward on board with his 
every-ready glass of Dutch beer. And the situa- 
tion was not helped by the scene below. 

Hardly were we clear of Karachi than we 
were flying over a really weird country. So far, 
on this flight from a demoiselle, I have seen some 
pretty quaint sights, and some tolerably beautiful 
ones. I mean the Gulf of Corinth, and Mussolini's 
George Robeys, and the Parthenon, and the Jor- 
dan Valley, and the Persian coast and the Basra 
Ganymede — to speak of only a few — are a fair 
medley. They range from the grim to the comic, 
with some little touches of beauty thrown in here 
and there. 

But none of them were weird as the Great 
Rann of Cutch is weird. 

The Great Rann (pronounced Run, as in 
cricket) is an enormous desert, and here it occurs 
to me that you are getting a devilish flne corre- 
spondence-course in general knowledge, my small 
angel. If you are reading these letters you will be 
acquiring information at a great rate, which will 
help you a lot when you dine out with elderly and 
amorous peers and dashing, bald financiers, and 
fat fools. 

For example, the conversation at Quag’s might 
go like this : 
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im, mJ An, .■ Will y.m cm. .... 
®lht to SOO ..IV .■..ll.vli.n. ..r5.H....K-tfs . 

sXmA: Ti„. Xt... "f 

sl““’r;''NI.'.y I si..."' >•'«< ">>• 

Sm.U Anld : 1 ..... •"W "■> ‘'“O 

authority ll.t.t tl..' 'v;,I.Twayr m 
fringed with oloniidfr. 

E. and A.P. : I live i” iMne. 

SmllAnsd : ll.r M..itl :.to...l.l'->l'‘.t> 

the Piirlhenoa. 

E. and A.P. : Oli 1 l‘cll- 

You see tlic icicu. Arc you becoming Mayfair’s 
Mine of Information? Arc you degenerating 
from the position of (.Htcen of the World to just 
little Mrs. Know-all ? 

It would be a picturesque revenge - not that 
I want to avenge anything or that I fel evm 
faintly reve.ngei’ul. I am too distant y 
any rot of that sort. Flight, m 
so swift that the past drops behind like ^ 
hausted blue-bottle. U was. And so it is^t 1 
am so remote from the past, even the past « 
week ago, that it no longer is in 
do youlook like ? I’ve forgotten On sd 

was the twist of your little mo«th ? What wa^ 
the slant of your Correggio-head when y 
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tcasiii^' ? ^ What (he nuigiu.Iia <-olour of your 
lU't k ? What the slrn<i<‘ru<'ss ol your fingers? 
I've (urgoitfit, Tw forgotten everything. 

H(i blessed a thing is Flight. 

An Amiirican makes a maehiiu;. A Dutchman 
buys It. i hit (’ it, vViid a wfuile life is rC'nmde 

Ami a silty little girl fades into the poppy-dustof 
oblivion. 

Your name was repeattnl heavens! how 

often ■ with ati emphasis of pas.sionatc love. But 
never no more. Mr, Douglas and Messrs. K.L.M, 
(whit h stands, though you mightn't think it, for 
K,oninkhJke huehtvaart Maalsehap[)ij) have seen 
to that, and tlic echo is faint at last (after five 
dtiys). 

Ho blessed, and so swift, a thing is Flight. 

I wa.s talking aUom the (h-eat Rann of Cutch 
and haw it ttddcd materially to my tremors when 
the lads were whi.stling to etteh other in the bumps. 

I’he Raim is an endless desert of pure white 
salt. It .seems that ont e it was ptirt of the Indian 
Ocean and that an eiirth(|itakc .slnit it off from 
the Ocean so that it beeiitnc sm inhind salt lake. 
The sun soon dried of!” the vvjtter, letiving only 
the salt. So as far as the eye can reach (from a 
bouncing but efficient mateh-l>o.x) the hind is the 
purest white. 

Strangest thing of all, it river comes over the 
north-eastern horizon — a big blue river, lovely 
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.gainst the salt — and meanders down through 
he whiteness and disappears vaguely in the 
tiiddle of it all. It just evaporates. At first you 
an’t believe your eyes. At first you think you 
aust be above the clouds and that this curving 
due ribbon must be just a freakish rift in the 
louds which lets you see the Indian Ocean. 
Then you realize that the whiteness isn’t the 
whiteness of c'loud.s, and you ask the Parsee 
Vireless Operator, and he whistles ominously and 
ou shrink back, frightened, in your seat. 

The whiteness goes on and on and on, and you 
3y with the idea of asking the pilot what makes 
; so white (because, of course, you don’t find out 
bout the earthquake and the salt business until 
ou reach Bombay and are talking to a High 
lourt Judge at a swagger dinner-party), but you 
on’t ask him because you know he would only 
/■histle ominously too, and then the ’plane goes up 
iree storeys in a split second and turns over to 
o the crawl stroke for a split second which seems 
ke a quarter of an hour, and then it drops to the 
lezzanine, and you begin to think, Oh, to the 
evil with the Great Rann of Cutch, and I wish I 
ms back in Holland. 

Which is very unjust. Because the Rann gave 
le the weirdest sight of my life- 

My little pilot made his first landing at Bhuj^ 
he capital — so they tell me of the State o 
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Cutch. I spoke to a man in Bombay about the 
place, and he said, off-handedly, '' Oh yes, Bhuj. 
A little place, I know it well. Some pagodas, 
and a mosque or two, and a traffic in dates.’' 

That man was an ass. 

Bhuj is an ancient walled city, just as walled 
as Avila or Rothenburg or Visby in Gottland. It 
is a mediaeval town. And, what’s more, outside 
Bhuj there is a solitary, rocky, oblong hill which 
has a wall, with towers and out-flanking bastions 
and barbicans, running the whole way round the 
high places of the hill, rather like Carcassonne. 

So far as I could see, no one lives inside that 
wall on the rock. It seemed to be a derelict 
monument built by fighting men of the past. 
But even so, I thought the wall was as worth 
while a mention as a nice chaffering of dates. 

After we left Bhuj my spirits went up a lot, in 
spite of a total absence of beer at the air-port. 

There were three reasons for encouragement. 

Firstly, I had seen an Indian mediaeval fort- 
ress ; secondly, my little Pilot had made a fault- 
less landing ; and thirdly, he had made a faultless 
start. 

To make my life even more pleasant, the head 
wind that we had been battering our noses against 
abated, and we skimmed gracefully down, like a 
may-fly, on to the Juhu aerodrome of Bombay. 

So here I am in Bombay, Little One. 
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And I’m not going near any hotel bars. Your 
spies may be all over the place, but they won’t 
learn anything. I know such swagger people here 
that I won’t be c,onsorting with the rifl-rafl who 
claim to adore you, in their Stair-Gollcge way, in 
their Le Touquct-Deauvillc way, in their what-a- 
iolly-littlc-glrl-you-arc way. 

No, Miss. In Bombay, I’m out of your class. 

I’rn sorry. But it just can’t be helped. You 
were a sweet girl, but not quite on my Bombay 

level. , rr .. 

I can’t write any more. I must rush on to 

dress to dine with the Governor. 

No, I’ll be fair. You don’t spend all your life 
in restaurants with fools. I wish you did. It 
would make it so much easier to forget you 
quickly. The sort of thing that makes it hard is 
the remembrance of that time you played darts 
with that small eight-year-old girl and looked at 
her so sweetly and lovingly, and taught her funny 
little games, and acted funny little pieces 
Nobody can be wholly bad who was adored by a 
babe as you were adored by that babe. ° ^ 

can be written off as adamantine and cruel who 

was so gentle. R. 
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''X- >939 

WKtj., my va^>iu'ly.rriti<'miH.rrcl snippet, her«- t 
am in tiir heart nl' the Ihitish Raj. And I m 
•say tliat the Eriiish Raj is very, very like 
British Raj. By that f mean that the real thi ^ 
is what <me expeeted it to he like. The East^’^ 
exactly like ilie East. 


All the photographs of myseH' in (lays lone 
since, in the arms ofan ayah, are just like children 
m the arms of an ayah. All the Kipling dcscrip- 
tioiw of the natives g<hng up ami tiown the dusty 
roads stre just like the natives going i,p and down 
the dusty nmds. I he palm»tree,s, the crowds, the 
heat, the colours, the Maidtin, the Bocks of men 
in the evening, aii dre.wd in white, tin? ttipcring 
lights of Back Bay as they go (ntt into the sea, 
the mysterious little houses with glimpses of 
hideous interiors, the people shT{.ing on the 
pavement under the dim lamps, the lovely old 
building of the Town Hall with it.s (heek columns, 
— all that I was ready for. All that was in Kip- 
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ling, in photograplis of my very early youth, 
and in tl'C convcrsaliou, inescapable, of certain 
senior oHiocrs in certain clubs. 

But nf>t (‘V(ai Riulyarcl or photographs or bores 
had got me ready I'or some things. 

No one had told me how beautiful Bombay is. 
No one in England had advised me to stand in 
the gardens on Malalrar Hill, where the Ladies’ 
Gymkhana used to lx;, and look across Back Bay 
and down across the roofs of the City. There are 
new massive blocks ot Hats on the far side, and 
the oldest inhabitants grumble about them. I 
thought they added to the beauty of the vmw, 
just as (Ihicago’s skyscrapers make Michigan 
Boulcvartl one of the great streets of the world. 

Back Bay isn’t blue, in the sense that the 
Aegean is blue, or the Mediterranean, or your 
eyes. It is more of a pearly grey — at least it 
is as I sec it to-day — so that the mist and the 


Bay get together on the horizon. 

Another thing that no one had told me to look 
out for ; the, view from the Yacht Club lawn 
across the harbour to the faint shadow of the h^s 
at Mathcran. I think it is as beautiful as Ae 
Malabar view of Back Bay. Fm not sure that 


isn’t more beautiful. ^vreut 

Back Bay is static. There is nothing ^cept 

loveliness, and a couple of s er- 
floating corpse or two, and a mass o g 
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pedlars, and flaming orators on the narrow 
beach. 

On the other .side, the liarhour-.sidc, there is 
loveliness too, but it is dyiiatnie. At any moment 
a gun may fire and a licin of little sailing-boats 
may flock out and jockey against etich other in 
the sunlight. A white liner may nose its penin- 
sular and oriental way to the clock-side. A 
cruiser may wander past. 

And toward sun-down an cagetr (igurc will 
stand on every vessel witiiiu sight, waiting for the 
signal to haul down the flag from the mast-head. 
When the flag comes down IVom the oflicial mast 
on shore, the eager figures letip to their lanyards 
(or main braces, or slicct.s, or .something) and 
haul like mad, so th;it :i hundred flags come 
fluttering down and chaps like; me sit on the lawn 
of the Yacht Club and lazily drink a gin-and-lime 
and reflect that it is a privikrge to belong to a stern 
island race. Sons of the sea, that i.s what we are, 
and it puts a glow into the old sea-dog’s heart - 
as he quaffs his gimlet — to .sec the synchroniza- 
tion of that flag-hauling. 

But that is what I mean when I say that the 
harbour-side of Bombay is dynamic, whereas Back 
Bay is static. The one is like a woman who is so 
beautiful that she relics on her face to do her 
business for her. The other is like a woman who also 
is beautiful, but who is clever enough to know that 
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vivacity will defeat the dumb blonde every time. 

As a matter of fact, now that I come to think 
of it, the same thing applies exactly to you. You 
are beautiful enough — the Lord who made you 
knows — to rest on your spurious laurels and be 
a sort of feminine Back Bay. If you had done 
that, you would have wrecked quite enough lives 
and gone down to a sort of static posterity. If 
you had done that, there wouldn’t really be any 
legitimate complaint against you. 

But to add a lightning wit to your beauty ; to 
kindle a sparkle in blue eyes ; to fire guns and 
sail exciting yacht races ; to convert Back Bay 
into Bombay Harbour ; — no, no, no, that wasn’t 
fair ; that wasn’t right. 

To look divine is one thing. There are ten 
thousand shop-girls, and several in the middle- 
classes, who look divine. But to be divine as well, 
oh, no ! Not fair. Not cricket. Definitely not 
cricket. 

And that’s a neat idea too. I shall never see 
you again, and I shall never see Lord’s again. 
So what does it matter to me whether your beauty 
and your wit and your understanding are cricket or 
not ? In the islands of Rarotonga, or wherever it 
is that I shall fetch up, we may occasionally bowl 
down a cocoanut to each other on a cocoanu 
matting pitch, of course -but we won’t bother 

our heads about you. 
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The sound of surf u])on lu-adu's, and the click 
of nuts on bats, will be all the music that we shall 
want — with some .suuiH assisiauce irom, the 
short-wave broadcasts from that cranky place 
just in front of your houstn \V<- wnii't want the 
echo of your voice. Nor will wt- want the image 
of your face. Nor the .subtlety of your under- 
standing. Nor the aurora borealis of your wit 

So dear out. If you don’t mind, just clear 
out. And stay out. 

If I haven’t made iny.self* ch-ar, what I am 
trying to say is, Clear nut and stay out. 

Let’s go back. 

The other thing which noltody told me about 
in Bombay is the mango. Naturally I had hard 
about the mango ever since my ayali (landhd me 
in her arms, in a London suburb. I suppiwe I 
must have been told, anything from two to three 
hundred times in my life, by warriors of the North- 
West Frontier and survivors of the Black Hole, 
that I hadn’t lived till I’d tasted a Bombay 
mango. I never protc.stcd, from two to three 
hundred times, that I hadn’t ever tustnl a inungo 
and that I was living very lucrly, th;mk you; 
because I’m a tolerant soul who hales vc.ving 
majors and colonels. 

But, you Icnow, those absurd {idd-olficen were 
right. The mango is delicious. And you’re en- 
couraged by the local Mem-.siihib.s to gobble it 
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without regard for your cars. They don’t mind, 
these broadminded Mems, if the stray guest 
finds that towards tlic end of desert, he has to 
disentangle bits of mangoes from his lobes. 

In effect, mangoes are the goods. 

My host here in Bombay says that they are 
bad for the liver. What 1 say is, give me mangoes 
and I’ll take a chance on cirrhosis. 

It is very hot. It is hotter than any place I’ve 
ever been in. But there is always a breeze from 
the sea which saves my life. 


Two Hours later 

A rather odd situation has arisen. My host 
took me aside just now and asked if I would like 
to drive to-morrow uj) to the Ghats. (The Ghats 
seem to be hills or something, eighty miles away.) 
I said, respectfully and deferentially, as from a 
guest to a host, no, I would sooner not drive up 
into the Ghats. He said, fine, we’ll all drive up 
into the Ghats to-morrow. He said, we’ll start 
at half-past six in the morning. That’ll suit you ? 
he said. 

“ I don’t want to be a spoil-sport,” I said. 

“ That’s all riglit,” he interrupted, “ you don’t 
have to be.” 

“ But,” I went on, still diffidently, “ I’m not 
feeling very well. In fact, I haven’t got accus- 
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tomed to Eastern cooking yet, and Vm rather 
upset inside my tummy. So if you don't mind, 
Fd sooner not go for a long motor-drive to- 
morrow." 

My host was all concern at once. 

'' Not feeling well in your tummy ? " he cried. 

That’s just too bad. Well, well, well, that’s just 
too bad." He pondered a moment, and then 
brightened up. Never mind," he said, “ you’ll 
be all right in the morning. We’ll start at half- 
past six. Don’t be late." 

And with that he went to bed. 

So I must stop scribbling to you if Fve got to 
get up at five-thirty in the morning and drive, in 
a weak state of digestion, to an unknown destina- 
tion eighty miles away. 

I feel rather benevolent towards you this even- 
ing, rather like an uncle who has paid a visit to a 
nephew at a prep-school and has given him a mass 
of butterscotch in the sincere hope that he will 
never see the little beast again. R. 

With me it isn’t a sincere hope : it’s a 
certainty. 
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ir^th April , 1939 

BoMimY 

If ever a man was convinced, by ()nc single 
episode, of Che existence of an All-Seeing Eye, 

that man is me. 

A thing hapiicned to-day which would conver 
the most bigoted Agnostic, a thing so timec , so 
just, so witty, and so utterly in harmony wi h tlm 
Ultimate God, that it would be unthinkable to 
dismiss it as the product of irresponsible Chance. 

Listen and you shall judge for yourselL 
I spent a miserable night - if the brief stretch 
of hours between midnight and 5.30 a.m. can oe 
called a night — tossing about in the hea an 
siilfcring I'roin acute indigestion. t 5.30 . 

that ungodly hour, I was harried out of bed y 
bevy of sihnit Indians and I managed to be ready 
at 6.35, only live minutes late. 

“ Hm 1 ” remarked my host, thoug ^ ^ 
had cried off after all,” and with that we piled 

into the car . ., , ■ 

My host drove and his wife sat beside him, 
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and I sat hvhhui uitli tlu- .lau^duer of the k 
and vanuus iKu kuKcs an<l pin.k ruRs and all 
nsuahulds ami mis wlikl. a.rumulatcin afan 

.... A. 

.»?• ttmi<% hr had iMisiird (],<. (iriviu,ij-.scat as 
bark as ptissihlr, «, that 1 sal with my knees un 
my rhiit, a i>.isifi„ii whic h a man suffering ft 
nuikesfim, dors m-t m.rmallv rimosc of Ik o 
frrr will. 


ho wr started uir and in ten minute.s we w 

hark agam Iwanse I had forgotten my top 
The host put on an artific ial expression of res 
natioti, and lie lookeef at his watch, and 
wondered to hitnseli; tun .juite loud enough 
me to itear, if it wa.s wo,th wl.ile making 1 
expedition at all now that we'd lost so mu 
time. 

However, we g«n started again, and ofTwewt 
on the PtHma military road, whielt i,s one oft 
•only two nKuls out of liombay, ami so embark 
upon the most gha.stly journey 1 have ever do 
-™ and that indudes htunping over (lulrh, trai 
through Ru.s.sta in winter not long after t 
Revolution, walking .sixteen inihss through ;i sno' 
Wizard in Poland with the wind against n 
riding up to the Somme battle past tlu> corner 
Mametx Wood in a 5.9 ht»wit/.er harrage, ruunh 
away from a pursuing park of Utm.s at Cambn 
being motored from Suit Fram i.sro to Lo.s Angel 
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at an aw-ragc s|if<:(l dI' sixty-three m.p.h. for eight 
consecutive hours, aiul sitting between Oxford 
Circus and Ilalolianrs bookshop in Piccadilly in 
a very small car that was nominally being guided 
by your lily-white liands and controlled by your 
jack-o’-lauthorn brain. 

All those: are joui-neys wliich have left a sear- 
ing mark upon niy soul. 

But Bombay to Kluuulala on the old Poona 
Road beat the lot. 

At first we bowled along a moderately good 
road in the cool (tf the morning. I mean it wasn’t 
much hotter than a July noon-tide in Surrey, and 
the road wasn’t much wor.se than a side road in 
Aberdeenshire that ha.s been due for repairs for 
some little while. 

After an lionr or so we reached a less good road, 
and the sun mounted the heavens, and after 
another ludf-hour wc halted for breakfast under 
a tree on the edge of a cactus-dotted expanse of 

sand* 

I wasn’t I'etding in. my best form, and the ravens 
secured most of my breakfast, and a pair of kites 
which flapped heavily round overhead seemed 
to regard me as a potential corpse already. A 
coppersmith-bird sat in the branches and ham- 
mered away at his nerve-racking mm 
some dun-coloured cows cam 
sec what the ravens were ’ 

1 
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about, and a crowd of small children mysteriously 
appeared out of the uninhabited stretch of cactus. 

Then we pushed on. The road grew worse and 
worse. Often road-repairs were in progress — and 
not one second too soon — and we had to make 
detours across fields where the deep ruts were full 
of light dust. But it was impossible to say that 
the fields were really any worse than the unre- 
paired road. 

The sun gained steadily in brassy efficiency 
and a nice sultry wind blew the dust about in 
capital style. Also, as it was a public holiday, 
every vehicle that could make the grade was in 
action, for it seems that the Indians are inveterate 
travellers. If they are somewhere they instinct- 
ively crave to be elsewhere, and the old Poona 
Road was whizzing with motor-buses, packed up 
to the roof, and kicking up any dust that the burn- 
ing sirocco hadnh managed to hoist into the air. 

The car was one of those big American saloons 
and my host, who is a superb driver, has a theory 
that it is more comfortable to traverse a bad road 
quickly than slowly. So it may be, if you are 
sitting in the front seat, nicely slung between the 
two axles. But it’s not such a good theory for 
the chaps behind. 

Also, by some trick of aerodynamics, when 
you are travelling quickly, the dust only enters 
in soHd masses by the back windows. Of course, 
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the people who are sitting at the back can always 
get over the difficulty by shutting all their 
windows. It is true that thereby they will 
sufl'oeate, but inaylxs they prefer suffocation 
through lack of air to being stifled by dust. Any- 
way, it’s for them to choose, and anyway the 
inheritors of the; Rtij ought to be made of sterner 
stuff and luh worry about such trifles. 

Actually the. chuightcr of the house and I tried 
both ways, and liuttHy decided on being stifled by 


the tlust, literally pulverized. 

So we |)oundetl on, leaping from rut to rut, 
and tin; hot wind poured in, and the Indian sun 
rose to its full height, and I longed for an iced 
whisky-and-soda, and Death, and a cold bath, 
and my Dutchmtm, and the clean soft snow of 
Russia, tind a .shot of morphine, and above all I 
longed to be anywhere in the world (your presence 
always excepted) rather than on the Poona Road 


hctwc<;n Hoinbtiy -and Khandala. 

1 can't tell you how many thatched villages we 
nass<'d ihrougit, and how many million brown 
b:d)i(>s sprawled at the road-side, and what droves 
of buffaloes looked sourly at us. Buffaloes, they 
tell me, dislike white men so intensely that toey 
atttu-k them on sight. It’s an odd feeling to fin 
oneself symptiihising with buffaloes, because they 

are not <ta.sy creatures to look at. c„„ra. 

I had begun to despair of ever seeing 
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baya, and the Seven Isles where Freya lived, and 
the Rajah Laut’s country, by the time we reached 
the foothills of the Ghats. My throat was so dusty 
that I couldn’t speak, even if the state of my 
tummy hadn’t been so discouraging to light con- 
versation, and my knees were getting bruised from 
the incessant bangings against my chin, and I 
need hardly say that I had cramp, in both legs. 

It wasn’t as if the Ghats were any cooler. We 
had to climb and climb in first gear, and the 
engine got almost red-hot, and the sun beat down. 

At last, after about four hours that might have 
been forty for all I knew, we reached the top and 
halted to look back at the view. As I couldn’t 
see out of my blood-shot eyes, I didn’t even pre- 
tend to look, so I haven’t the faintest idea what 
the view was like, but from the spry and eager 
applause of the host and hostess, both as fresh as 
daisies, it was possible to gather that the view 
was a regular pippin as views go. 

Cheer up,” cried the host genially, giving me 
a most almighty smack on the back so that a 
cloud of dust rose into the air out of my clothes, 
ears, eyes, nostrils, hair, neck, shoes, and finger- 
nails, Cheer up. We’re only a hundred yards 
from the hotel, and in three minutes we’ll be sitting 
down to the longest stoup of iced lager-beer that 
has been seen by mortal man.” 

At that precise instant the All-Seeing Eye 
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weiposed, and my host saw that his off-side 

hack tyre wsls 

“Whether or not you’ll be sitting down to 
iced lager-beer in three minutes,” I managed to 
croak through my cracking lips, “ is entirely or 
you to decide. I certainly will be. And with 
that I stumped off down the road. And by 

God, I was. _ • t, „ 

I doubt if ever a more ecstatic sensation has 

ever come the way of a human being. In one 
moment Injustice had been defeated ; m one 
moment an honest man’s Thirst had been put 
well on the way to satisfaction ; in one moment 
an Agnostic’s faith had been restored. 

As I lugged my poor, cramp-beset legs down 
that last hundred yards of dusty furnace, I sang 
in my heart a huge Te Deum. Half-an-hour 
earlier I would have laid my head under a cactus 
and sung a Nunc Dimittis — with an extra prayer 
that it should be a very prompt Dimittis. 

But on those last hundred yards, my song was 
a Glorification. I reached, tottering but inspired, 
the hotel on the edge of the jungle, and m a ji y 
I was slaking the immemorial thirst of the East 
with the lager of Denmark, produced straight out 
of a refrigerator from America. 

And, after I had drunk three of these long 
Danish lagers, I lay back in my chair and con- 
templated the imminent jungle, and hope 
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my host was enjoying himself with his busted tyre. 

It was at this moment, after three lagers, and 
after a quiet contemplation of the jungle, with a 
picture in my mind of that wheel being changed 
under the burning sun and in the middle of the 
sirocco-driven dust, that I thought, suddenly, that 
there must be a God. 

The whole essence of Life is timing. You can 
fall madly in love with a girl in March and 
she pays no attention to you, because she is busy 
trailing after a pasty-faced gigolo with a light 
tenor voice. In April the suet-gigolo has gone 
to Biarritz, taking his alto trills with him, to 
raise some dibs off an Argentinian widow who is 
rich and dismal, but passionate. So in May the 
girl comes back to you, tripping hither, tripping 
thither , in a sort of modern minuet, arranged for 
love-making. But by that time, the beginning of 
June, you are off in pursuit of a dark girl from 
the provinces who is almost at once elected 
Carpet Queen of Axminster and goes to Holly- 
wood in a bathing-suit on the strength of it, 
and is never heard of again. And you are left 
in the end exactly where you started — a flop. 
Unless you get your timing right, you might just 
as well chuck your hand in. 

This brings me back to my three iced lagers and 
my unexpected belief in God. If ever there was 
a stupendous bit of timing, it was that puncture. 
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And so now I am a believer in the All-Seeing 
Eye. 

The rest of the clay was by comparison hum- 
drum. 

Within half-an-hour the amateur mechanic 
arrived with his large automobile. The wheel 
had been changcal under the Sun of India. He 
was very hot, and very dusty, and very thirsty, 
and ominously silent. After a bit I got the im- 
pression that I ought to have stayed and helped 
him with the wheel-changing — held the bolts, 
and handed tlic nuts, and sweated at the jack, 
and given useful advice, and so on. 

But I didn’t. I l)lis.sfully concentrated upon 
Denmark’s lager, and heartily congratulated him 
upon his success as a wheel-changer. My con- 
gratulations somehow didn’t go with a big 
swing. 

We Ixithed in a pool in the jungle. We drank 
gimlets. Wc liad lunch on a terrace and watched 
the chameleons playing on the tree-trunks. We 
listened to the little noises of the jungle. We had 
a siesta. And then we drove back, very fast, on 
the corrugated tracks which are called the Poona 
Road, through the dust-storms, past the buffaloes. 

The hot wind was hotter than ever and the 
dust was thicker and the back axle was more un- 
yielding. There were more people than ever in 
the villages, and the space between the driving- 
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seat and my seat visibly shrank. Cramp, sand- 
blindness, suffocation, thirst, and general malaise 
competed with each other for the high-spot ofl 
discomfort, and all galloped home triumphantly 
in a quintuple dead-heat. 

We got back at last, and I had a cold bath 
and a very strong drink, and managed to convey 
to my host’s butler, whispering, and speaking very 
slowly, that there was nothing in the world I 
wanted so much, that there was nothing else in 
the world that I would pay as high a fee as one 
rupee eight annas -for, as a quiet five minutes with 
a railway time-table which would tell me how to 
get out of Bombay. 

The time-table arrived and an escape was 
plotted. But the escape didn’t materialize. My 
host, after the bitterness of death was past, as 
Agag said in the Old Testament, abandoned the 
jungle for civilization, and I basked in the famous 
clubs of Bombay — the Willingdon, with its subtle 
little golf-course ; the Yacht Club, looking over 
towards Matheran and within an inch of the large 
archway which is called the Gateway to India, 
and which of course it isn’t (the Gateway to India 
is the Suez Canal ; or, even more truly, Scapa. 
Flow, where the Fleet lies watching) ; and by far 
the most exciting, the Byculla Club. 

I don’t think I’ve ever spent a more romantic 
evening outside your company in the old days, 
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you poor little lish — than I have just spent on 
the lawns of the. Byeulhi Club, 

Xhe whole of British India is on these lawns. 
How many {feuerutions of merchants, and civil 
servants, and doctors, and soldiers, and adminis- 
trators, and advent urems, have sat out here in the 
starlight and talked and planned and lived, while 
the everlasting nninnur of the native quarters, on 
all four sides, rustles and hums beyond the limits 
of the club’s compound ? How many generations 
of men, fat Inn- and son, father to son, have lived 
in these whitewashed buildings in their life’s work 

of serving India 

There is much that can be said against the Raj, 
but there is a hell of a lot more to be said in favour 
of the Raj. And when I went through the high, 
cool rooms and saw the — how shall I say ? 
the sort of dignified permanence and stability of 
it all, I was moved to think of that old stuff in 
Ecclcsiastic.us about praising famous men and our 


fathers who begat us. . j t. 

Whatever may be the future of India and the 
British Raj, nothing can take away from the 
Byculla Club its position as the essential heart oi 
Britain in India. There may be other places 
which arc apparently far more important. u 
this space of green grass and trees and ovey 
buildings and traditions is really the essence o^t 
all -a quiet place of order and common-sen 
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and reason and discipline among the discordant 
noises of the Orient. 

But time presses. I must make my Knight’s 
move quickly or the Queen may pounce. 

The railway-guide is on my dressing-table, and 
I must on. I must on. I hate to leave this 
beautiful city of Bombay. A few minutes ago 
I wandered into the gardens where the Ladies’ 
Gymkhana used to be, and looked along to 
Malabar Point and the long thin strip of land 
opposite, which ends at Colaba, and I thought I 
had seen few sights more lovely. But it is no 
good hanging around simply because Malabar 
Point is beautiful, and because at any moment I 
may see the Governor’s escort of brightly- coloured 
horsemen come clattering past. 

There is sterner work afoot. There is a Flight 
from a Lady to be accomplished. 

So to-night I leave the air and sneak across 
India in an air-conditioned train. 

If I could spare a pennyweight of love from 
the love I feel for Bombay I would send it to 
you, but I can’t, so I don’t, and I doubt if I would 
anyway. R. 

Girls are kept in their place here. 
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i 6 th April, 1939 
Air-Conditioned Train 


This is a crafty device of mine, small one. What 
a hope have you got of extracting me from Asia 
now ? I’m hiding in a trans-Indian train, and 
your battery of silk-moustachioed spies are com- 
pletely baffled. While they are haunting — and 
aren’t they a set of ghosts ? — the Juhu air-port. 
I’m jogging laboriously towards Calcutta in what 
I call an air-conditioned train and what your 
cavalry pals would probably describe as a ruddy 
puff-puff, eh ? ” 

It’s very ingenious, and I’m pleased with the 
idea. While you hunt ’planes, I obscurely, almost 
dingily, travel by train. 

It is going to take me thirty-six hours, and 1 
shall cross the heart of India, so I had better 
literally glue my eye — as they say to t e 

window of my carriage. 

But as Bombay’s hospitaUty has had a sleep- 
inducing effect on me, I think I will snatch for y 
winks and go on later. 
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Later 

I have just woken up with a jerk exactly 
opposite the white-washed buildings and the 
smart, tidy gardens of a Borstal Institute ! Can 
one never escape from prisons and institutes and 
reformatories and restraints ? At every step comes 
a reminder that some poor devil is on a chain- 
gang somewhere. Probably the wretched children 
in this white- washed Institute at Narighpor, or 
whatever it is called, are compelled to do the 
white-washing and the gardening, and are then 
taught to be proud of the jobs which they’ve been 
forced to do. It’s the same with every chain-gang. 

In a bad temper I tried to go to sleep again, 
but couldn’t. The noise of the train- wheels was 
full of a clanking which sounded like fetters. So 
I’ll sit up and scribble to you, who are tearing 
your curls at this moment, I know, and crying 
bitterly at the sight of the empty kennel and the 
smashed chain and the fetters that have been so 
skilfully filed through. 

It is a very strange thing how the word 
Escape ” is a word that is respectfully admired 
all the world over, whereas the word Escapist ” 
is sneered at. 

Think of some of the famous Escapes. Odysseus 
sending his men out of the cave of the Cyclops 
by tying them underneath a lot of sheep (big, 
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strong sheep, or else very little fellows) ; Cer- 
vantes escaping from the Moors; Casanova 
creeping out of the Leads at Venice ; Prince 
Charles Edward on his journey across the Western 
Highlands ; the boat-party which left the Emden 
to destroy the wireless-station at the Cocos Islands 
in the Pacific and, having watched instead the 
destruction of the Emden, escaped in an open 
boat and reached Berlin. Think of Lord Niths- 
dale whose wile extracted him from the Power 
against all the guards of the German Kings of 
England. Think of the E.scaping Club of the 
World War, of which the king-pin was^ Major 
Johnny Evans, who played cricket for England 
against Australia, and who was the only man 
in the War who escaped twice — once from the 
Boche and once from Gentleman Johnny Turk. 
Those men, Buckley and Medlicott and Evans, 
and all the rest of them, weren’t they heroes ? 

And aren’t they admired as heroes, with the 
Irish patriots who got out of Lincoln jail, and the 
man who painted his face to look like a water- 
lily and floated on his back down the German 
moat between the sentries ? 

But Escapism is regarded as something 
cowardly. How damned silly most people are 
when they start using words they don’t under- 
stand. As if I am doing something cowardly m 
escaping from you ! I am, morally, in the class 
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of Evans and Casanova — no, no, I don’t mean 
what you mean. I am referring to my moral re- 
semblance to Casanova in his capacity as escaper. 

We are brave men, we, and we take our lives 
in our hands when we creep out in aeroplanes, 
or over roofs, or across moats. 

It was thoughts of this kind that made me angry 
as we chugged along through the sands of India 
from the Borstal boys. 

But my natural sunny disposition was quite 
restored by the sight of a bird that was blue as 
any kingfisher. 

There’s something wonderful about a bird that 
really is bright blue. The green woodpecker of 
the Surrey Commons, with its gay head and its 
flight that goes up and down like a scenic railway, 
is attractive enough, but it can never touch the 
halcyon. Incidentally, I don’t agree for one 
moment with the scholars who say that the 
derivation of “ halcyon-days ” is that the king- 
fisher makes its nest in the Aegean Sea in the first 
fourteen days of December, when the sea is said 
to be very calm. I am quite sure that “ halcyon- 
days ” are days on which you see a kingfisher. I 
saw one on the Itchen many years ago, and I saw 
another on the little river which runs below the 
great Castle of Bouillon near the Ardennes. But 
those are my only two halcyon-days. 

The bird I have just seen from my train was 
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nearly as good, but it just hadn’t quite got the 
finishing sparkle. Maeterlinck had one good idea 
in his life when he wrote a play called The Blue 
Bird.” 

So far there have been a surprising number of 
trees, but now we are getting nearer to Central 
India and the trees and the stubble-fields are 
gradually fading into a desert of stones and 
scrubby little bushes which are very like the 
great desert of Arizona. There’s plenty of cactus 
too, just like Arizona, only here it flowers with a 
bright yellow flower, whereas there, so far as I 
can remember, the flower was reddish, — though 
as a matter of fact it may not have been flowering 
at all in Arizona, because I passed through that 
desert with one of the flnest hang-overs that has 
ever come out of Los Angeles, and that is some- 
thing, and so I’m not a qualified judge. 

Although the landscape is incredibly dreary, 
there are bright patches — birds and cactus 
flowers, and always some colours round the 
village-well where the women are drawing water. 
And, of course, the stations are a mass of coloured 
humanity. The more I see of Central India the 
more certain I am that there are only two occupa 
tions. One is toiling under a blazing sun in fields 
which look as if they could not raise a couple 
of cabbages, and the other is sitting in rai way 

stations waiting for a train. 
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But then- isn't really any point in my trying 
lo (Icscrilx- this journey. You will fnul it all 
written down very much better in the chapter in 
li'im about the jterpetual movement on the Onind 
'irunk Road. 'I'here you will hud all the colours 
and the restlessness and the futile and trivial 
bustlings oi' these people. 

“ All castes and kinds <if men move here. 
Look 1 Brahmins and chumars, bankers and 
tinkers, barbers atid bunnias, pilgrims and potters 
--•all the W(»rld gtnng and coming. It is to me 
as a river irom wliieh I am withdrawn like a log 
after a flood." 

In fact, (lod's India is exactly like Kipling’s 
India, and I wlio was brought up in an Anglo- 
Indian household with pictures and photographs 
all romu! me and the works of Kipling in the 
nursery book-case, find nothing new or strange 
in all these sigliLs. I am oidy seeing wlnit I cx- 
fiectcd tt) see, nr nither wlnit I !ia\(t seen in my 
mind's eye ever since I e;m remember. 

On the platform at Juhhulpore there were the 
traditional English ollieers, netK, dapper Lords of 
the World, quietly waiting until somehody etum^ 
to tell them that their carriage was rea<l> fitr them. 
And, in the .simshinc lieymid, the kites were slroll- 
ing round the sky exactly as I had always known 
that Chil, the Kite, strolled round in tl'ie sky of 
the Mowgli storia. 
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This journey is like living in a dream of 
the past. Nothing is new. It is all precisely 
what I have known subconsciously for so many 
years. 

I doubt if a citizen of any other race will ever 
understand the mysterious link between Britain 
and India. Somewhere else Kipling says that 
there are certain names which crop up through- 
out the story of the Raj. “ Some people will tell 
you that if there were but a single loaf of bread 
in all India it would be divided equally between 
the Plowdens, the Trevors, the Beadons, and Ae 
Rivett-Carnacs. That is only one way of saying 
that certain families serve India generation after 
generation as dolphins follow in line across the 


open sea.” , t j- r 

These are families who have served India lor 

many generations, but the link is also strong in 
families that have only been out for two genera- 
tions. I suppose the reason is that England an 
Scotland are littered with retired Anglo-Indians 
who keep the tradition ahve at dinner-tables and 


about 

poem called “ Winter NightfaU ' 
yellow, stucco house J 

ing, and someone Mid h 

Colonel — “ Some Fraser or Murray 
last person to live in it. 
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Did he turn through his thnrwriv 
And go to his study, 

And light nuiny caiuilrs ! 

And fold in the shuttc'rs, 

And heap up tlie hn^plare 
To figlit off the (Lu ups ? 

And inuse on his hoyhotui, 

And wonder if India 
fiver was real ? 

And shut out huieliia'ss 
Witli pig-sticking memoirs 

And collet'tions cd’ stamps ? 

But whatever tlie reasoti, ihcua^ is this ciueer 
link, and it will take nitire ihatt Mr. (hmdhi and 
all his Congress friends to break it 

So if you want to know about (!(‘utra! India, 
have a look at Km anci <loift botluu' mt*: with 
questions about goats and cows and pt^ople work- 
ing in the sun* Take it fnun me it is all (‘xaclly 
like India. R. 

I was wrong about the halcyon-days. 
You gave xne one or two in your time. And I am 
grateful to you for them. 
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i 8 th April, 1939 
In My Douglas Again 

There obviously was no such thing as the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. Calcutta itself is the Black 
Hole. I got there in the middle of a heat-wave 
in tlie middle of tlicir hot weather. The town is 
made of dirty ginger-bread, and it looks as if 
it would tunilile over at any minute. There are 
thousands of peoiile in the streets, and hundreds 
of sacred rows on the pavement, and the heat, 

and the lu'at, and the heat. 

So, utterly exhausted, I hired a cab at the 
station and drove to Dum-Dum, the air-port, and 
there [ I’ouud my brave Dutchmen waiting tor 


me. . u «.or* 

The Douglas was lying outside the hang 

with its engines turning over quietly ; Sparks was 

calling Amsterdam to get weather reports from 

Burma ; the Steward was oiling his ’ 

the Second Pilot was arranging dearanc ^ 

papers ; the Mechanic was oihng his eng , 

Ld the Captain was quietly waiting orders. We 
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all fell oji each other’s necks, clainhcrccl into the 
ship, and started off oiua- atjaiu. lattlc match- 
box(\s and air-conditioned trains an^ all very well 
in their way, but give me the wide span of the 
silver Douglas. 

Before we made tiu’ sprint ticross the Bay of 
Bengal we turned westwtirds for :i li.uv minutes to 

look at the Gtinges a long, white, thin thread 

twisting into the distatu'e across the brown plains, 
visible for miles sind mih'S ami miles. I suppose 
I ought to go and glance at Iienare.s, but 1 can’t 
be bothered. So, tifter a look at the Holy River, 
we turn again and go etist wards over tin; I)(;lta of 
the Ganges as it trickles into the Bay in a tlionsand 
arms, here through .sand and there through dense 
forests. 

Wc now strike out over the Bay of Ihuigal and 
there is nothing to .see. 

I may add to this letter in a few hours. 

Later 

Here we are over the fiat coast of Bunna. 
There arc little islands and inhmd svtiterways, 
sometimes three or four or live of them running 
parallel with each other and pttnillel with the 
coast. It is all thickly wootietl, jutd I can see 
three big fires where the natives ar<^ making 
clearings for next year’s crops. 'I'he whole land 
ayo 
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- ^;vnire of ffrey carlh and brown rock and 
forffit We turn inland over mountains winch 
are scarred with the diggings of tm-prospectors - 
n t as Montana is scarred with the gold-hurrters 

ind Nevada with the silver-hunters - and so we 

come down to Rangoon with the sun shining on 

w,...d-fircs rcachc m through 
JJrn lation of .ho *i,>, aud the names com- 
' etc the roof ortho I'agoda for the attenhon 

of the afternoon sun. 

The Captain comes and tells *• 

Rangoon aerodrome is a perfect beast and .1 ^ 
goes back to the cockpit to 
look down and cordially agree with him. I 

.asty, small, kne^ 

:::!^hrerS:^— 

the ship to the ground withm a few W _ , 

edge, and brings it to rest, as usual, im 

in front of the restaurant. „ _ Upj Tn 

I will add a line to this before I go 
the meantime I want to stroll round Rangoon. 


Later. In Rangoon 

X took a stroll round Rangoon and «“”*led 

di Tl ilo one of the Wiest sigh« titat have 

htacl test mio one ^ evening, 

ever come my way. It 
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and I was drifting very, very slowly along the 
broad streets, and round a corner I came upon a 
tree that was almost unbelievable. It was about 
the size of an ordinary English chestnut, but 
instead of the heavy green leaves of the chestnut, 
there was nothing visible except a thick mass of 
red flowers. Imagine a chestnut all red flowers 
and no leaves, and you get the sort of idea. And 
the red was like no other red. It had a sort of 
yellowish, golden, orange lightness about it, so 
that it wasn’t crimson or scarlet or vermilion or 
Velazquez. It was a golden red, and that’s the 
nearest I can get to describing it. 

I turned another corner and there was a whole 
street with these trees on each side, leaning over 
so that you were in the nave of a Gothic cathedral 
which some fantastic bishop had painted with this 
mysterious colour. 

Did you ever go through Aix-en-Provence when 
you were whizzing down to the Riviera in the 
monstrous motor-cars of your still more monstrous 
friends ? If you did, you will remember perhaps 
— though I think it unlikely — the Cours Mira- 
beau, the great street which runs, with its over- 
hanging plane-trees, from the statue of Roi Rene 
at one end to the Casino at the other. Imagine 
that in golden red, and you will get some faint 
idea of what Rangoon can be like. I discovered 
afterwards that the tree is called the gul-mohur. 
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There are many other colours in Rangoon — 
the yellow Indian laburnum and its relation, the 
pink cassia ; the amherstia ; the gamboge robes 
of the rascally-looking priests ; the magenta 
dresses of the women ; and the English annuals 
in the gardens of tlie residential quarter, simple, 
homely, little flowci's like petunias and snap- 
dragons and stocks and daisies. But none of the 
colours can remotely compare with the gul- 
mohur. Even the gold Pagoda seemed dull in 
comparison, and the bougainvillea was almost 
subfusc. 1 shall always think kindly of Rangoon, 
although it is very hot, because it first introduced 
me to that mass of flame. R. 
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i^th April , 1939 

Above the Burmese Mountains 

I AM in a hurry now. Always in long-distance 
journeys I start slowly and hurry madly towards 
the end. I suppose there are people who start 
anything — a job of work or a travel — with a 
great rush and slacken off and can’t finish. I 
am the other way round. When I see the South 
Sea Islands within reach, I must gather up my 
skirts and race towards them. 

And this suits my crew very well. India, 
which they call British India, is just a bore to 
them. What they are longing to see is the Dutch 
East Indies, which they call India. 

Incidentally, it’s a trick which vaguely I 
resent. I am no great Imperialist, and I have 
never put great store upon the far-flung outposts 
and the dinner-jacket, and the lesser breeds 
without the law. But vaguely I resent the 
suggestion that India is not India, but a group 
of Malayan Islands. However, I say nothing 
about it to the Steward, for fear that he would 
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give me the history of Van Tromp. 

It takes two and a half days to go by sea from 
Rangoon to Bangkok, and you can’t go by train 
at all. But we are hopping over the mountains, 
and in three hours we are coming down for 
breakfast beside the golden towers and the 
palm woods and the little twinkling canals of 


Siam. _ _ 

The whole countryside is marked out with 

little sunlit ponds, as if a Chinaman had got 
smallpox. Siam seems to be a country of rivers 
with forests on each side of them. There are 
hundreds of little boats moored against the banks, 
and warships are lying off Bangkok. 

I would like to hire a launch and explore those 
little streams which run past the temples and 
under the shade of the palms. ^ But I haven t 
time. The coral lagoons are calling. So a quick 
breakfast and up again over the rice-fields to the 
Gulf of Siam, and across the Gulf and across the 
Malay Peninsula, and over interminable forests, 
presumably full of white elephants, towar s 


The forests are criss-crossed endlessly wth 
inland waterways, but I can’t tell from h.e 
whether they are rivers or arms of the sea, an 
off the coast are 
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years siiu-c I was over the Ae.it;ean, wlit'rc every- 
tliiu.y; was blue. The water In-Iow is clotted up 
wdth gr(>eii setiwt'eti. 

N(nv we've crossed the tViiiusuhi aiul we’re 
dropping; into Peiituig. .All I know about it is 
that I used to iittve some st.mips of IViuing 
inttny yi'ars tigo. 1 will vM'ite yutt something 
about it to-morrow, bec.tusc I am going to spend 
the night tlu-re in order to avoid the thinger of 
meeting military friends tif yours in Singapore. 


Later 

Penang is ;i dream of a pl.uau It kjoks nothing 
from the air-port, lint the town and tlie country 
round are both enchanting. I wish I conld stay 
In I c hcngei . i here at'e retunants td old ettlttnitil 
building, s, solid, rather ddapichittsl, c’reain- 
coloured, with white arches all round the lirsl- 
Hoor balconies and gaily painted woodwork, 
blues and pinks and greens, and (tvttrywherc 
there ttre llowering tree.s. In the hotel courtyiird 
there is frangipaimi and ialnirnum. and on the 
lawn on the edge ol the Hound there are enormous 
tamarisk trees, anti the gut-inohur i.s just coming 
into flower. Little dusky men run up and down 
the streets pulling painted and patterned rick- 
shaws, without asoutid from tltcir hare feel on 
the hot stones. 
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This really is a place that seems to have been 
left behind by the march of progress. Everything 
is old and rather stately in a queer sort of way. 
Fort Cornwallis must date from the early nine- 
teenth century, and the guns and mortars along 
the front of the hotel must have been out of 
action for nearly a hundred years. 

Penang is an island, and I am sitting in an 
easy-chair on the lawn looking across to the low- 
wooded coast-line of Malaya and the mountains 
beyond. At the entrance to the Sound there must 
be islands, but all you can see from here is the 
tree-tops sticking out into the sky. Fishing-boats 
are coming in from the day’s work with dark 
triangular sails, and rowing-boats with six or 
eight oars come pushing past, while the birds in 
the tamarisk trees sing little tunes. They don’t 
whistle like ordinary birds, but they distinctly 
have their tunes. 

Later again 


After dinner, I went out into the streets and 
saw hundreds of jolly little brown babies playmg 
in the dust, or curled up sound asleep, or being 
washed by their mothers on the ground-floor 
verandahs. Sometimes there was a sudden whi 
of incense, and once I tracked down a burst of 
cheerful music in the hopes 

musicians, only to discover an American gram - 
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phone at the nvl 1 here an- julm nv,-,- all <,vcr 
the place, and .si.ine of them l,ave red elnsters of 
<Iutc‘S. 

1 like this pl.u-e M. n.neh that I am ,,minK to 
wan another Imlf-day and take a suinyr r,mud the 
island. 'Fhere are s.nne , heerlul Duteluneu in 
this hot<'I, ami I !nn-e jua la-eii tnid that .some 
Scottish planters are t niniin' d.nvit li'om the e.statc.s 
to have tlndr weekly party tMniurnnv. It may 
be interesting to njeet them and hear somethimr 
about local 


Trkgrmnfimi hmihi m ui a^jp 

tht FMm ing /iiiy 

The planters ranie down last night stop Am 
not feeling well stop Am .staying here another 
day stop Will write to-mornnv stop Callcrt 
on delivery stoj) 



LETTER XXIII 


21 St April, 1939 
Penang 

Those scoundrelly planters came down all right. 
There was no mistake about that. I never met 
such a crowd of rascals in my life. I was in their 
society from lunch-time until some unspecified 
and unremembered hour this morning, and I 
can’t honestly say that I learnt anything about 
local conditions. Lunch lasted from half-past 
twelve until six o’clock in the evening, and then 
one of them decided that he must go to his tailor’s, 
and that I must accompany him. 

We went to his tailor’s, and he behaved not 
exactly in the way that I behave in Savile Row. 
He sat down beside the counter, summoned 
the Penang citizen who owned the shop,^ and 
announced firmly that he would not discuss 
business until the tailor had produced a bottle ot 
whisky, a syphon and two glasses. 

The tailor produced them, and at a quarto to 
seven the planter began to talk busmess.^ This 
consisted of insulting the tailor, calling im 
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cheat, a purveyor of bad cloth, a rotten cutter 
and, in general, a total loss. By this time every 
assistant in the shop was standing round scream- 
ing with laughter, while we drank whisky and the 
volume of insults went on. Then suddenly the 
planter ordered two dozen pairs of shorts and a 
dozen pairs of white linen trousers, and we left 
the shop on the best of terms with everyone. 

After that he took me to a Chinese dinner 
where he insulted the restaurant proprietor in 
such surprising language that we were given the 
best of everything and were waited on by the 
proprietor in person. And after that we went on 
to an enormous night-club. 

Here again my Scottish friend seemed to be 
completely at home. He walked up to the best 
table on the edge of the dance-floor and sat down. 
A waiter hurried up and told us that the table 
was engaged. The planter beckoned to a Chinese 
girl who was sitting just in front of us. She gave 
one look at the waiter and said one short sentence 
which sounded like a cowboy cracking a whip, 
and the waiter disappeared perspiring. 

I asked David — for let us call him David — 
what had happened and who the girl was, and 
he explained that she was the top taxi-dancer of 
Penang. I pointed out that that wasn’t much 
of an explanation, because I had no idea what 
a taxi-dancer was. He laboriously added to his 
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explanation that if you wanted to dance you 
bought a book of coupons, and selected any one 
Df the Chinese girls that you liked the look of, 
and danced with her and gave her a coupon at 
the end. So if you danced eight or ten dances 
with the same girl, the taxi-meter ticked up and 
you settled at the end with a tip and a packet of 
coupons. 

“ This girl,” he went on, “ is the most famous 
of them all. She is a personal friend of mine,” 
he wound up, and I am glad to say that he had 
the grace to blush a little, and that is saying quite 
a lot of a Scottish planter in Penang. 

And about midnight I found myself dancing 
with the number one taxi-girl. She was very 
small and very slim, and her dancing was like an 
autumn leaf fluttering in the wind. My recollec- 
tion is that you were a very fair dancer in your 
day, but no European girl could possibly compare 
with this little Chink. She was exquisite. 

Towards the end of the evening David became 
lachrymose and implored me not to let him go 
home with the taxi-girl. I pledged him my word 
that I would do what I could, and at three o clock 
in the morning I took him out of the night-club, 
and got into a cab with him, and drove home to 
my hotel. But the last thing I saw as I went m, 
was the flying figure of David racing across the 
street and jumping into a rickshaw. 
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I am told that he appeared at lunch to-day, 
and was asked what he had done with me last 
night, and that he replied that he had never 
even heard of me. 

I recovered gradually, after a very bad start, 
by driving round the island in the fresh air. The 
bad start was due to a certain — how shall I 
describe it ? — lack of worldliness on the part of 
a charming Dutch lady who had offered to show 
me round. I told her rather diffidently that I had 
been spending the night with these scoundrels, 
but she obviously didn’t grasp the implications, 
and took me first to see a celebrated temple. 

Well, perhaps the temple is celebrated, but it 
would have done me a lot of good if it hadn’t 
been that its fame rests on the particular thing 
that it does rest on. The place was full of snakes, 
lying on the floor, sitting on chairs, coiled round 
candles, and popping out from behind pictures. 

I signed the pledge mentally for the hundredth 
time, and crept gibbering out into the sunshine. 
At the door a very, very old man said that if I 
gave him fifty cents he would pray for me, so I 
gave him a dollar. 

But after that things improved. The island 
is a beautiful place with rubber-plantations and 
jungly roads and palm trees near the sea, and 
sudden splashes of colour where a Malay or a 
Tamil or a Kling trims the edges of the road in 
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, blue skirt or with a scarlet hood over his 

iz. o“f" 

>-U« goc down to the 

“After I mode my tour, I wont to the Botanical 

rnt lm and raw the nowerlng rhrubr - bougmn- 
Gaidcns .11 they 

villea liurpU .^1 1> h , 

•md'ieft ofail a varied, of cotton-tree which 

tree, and best oi an j 

- -- 

the top of the hill and hanh God 

frSydney or to^io de Janiero, so I don’t 
— to bycincy oi j 

know what their views 

that Penang, ^ ^ ^ of San Francisco, 

ency, beats George Street 

and the Firth of Forth seen ^ 

in Edinburgh, and ^ J ^ost beautiful view 

the Gulf of Corinth, itsthemos 

I have ever seen. Residency and 

We sat on the balcony of he R 

drank beer and •^'^called Morning Glory, 

blue convolvulus, ^ and chrysanthe- 

and across flower-beds of dahlias an 
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mums and orchitlH grnwiiig in tin* oprn, and the 
flower of the pasdori-frnit^cicnvn tu tliis .stupcmdons 
.sight of the Strait of IViiang and t!ie sliore of 
Malaya, tjcyond* R. 

You ar<! very, vm’y fur ;nva\a 



letter XXIV 


22nd April , 1939 
In the Air Again 

T nm on my last lap of Flight. Some- 
^nd now I am J ^ 

“ ain and my crew, and I wiU ^cnd 

^;::rSan:C:Ho.LdwU.cI.a.ear..p 

-;?rdcwnr;oaarorSnmama,^^^^^^ 
f ‘r«n “p^t" te JS-rcBneries and the 

Lnm »f clephantt and «'““^°'““sta°aplr^ 

.hy-une. We 

many Bridrh soldiers and airmen 

r Q-rarrp,T.ore wc Started on this 
And then from Singapore thousand 

last lap, across the shadow s« and *e . 
islands. The sea is so s a jellyfish with 

the sand underneath It, h There seems 

ragged edges, the ^olou^f 

to be no tide, and no surf, 
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And now in the distance; 1 can see jiu'a, and 
my Dutchmen arc getting excited. They are 
within sight of Intiia. R. 

And I am within sight of my coral lagoon. 



LETTER XXV 


Same Day 
Java 

This is the most extraordinary place. ^ 

what every Californian shouts, and what every 
Californian actually believes, tha.t ^ 

The trees are greener than anywhere e se i 
world ; the island is the most densely populated 
for its size of all islands ; the crops grow more 
quickly and more often ; the hibiscus is as re 
your lips ; the folk laugh as easily as they laugh 
In Montana ; there are hedges of vermilion 

poinsettias ; there is running 

there is the vilest heat in Batavia and the gento^ 

of cool breezes in Bandoeng, ® \ . ’ 

there is rice and tea and coffee and quinm 
oil and rubber and tulip-trees and ° 

well — I’m not going on about it. The p 

is that Java has to be seen to be ^f^^Wionsly 
I was so staggered by it — and so 
made no secret of the fact that I was 
that the Steward was enchanted, ^ 

lot about Grotius who seems to have been 
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NcthiTlaiulcr tifsumt' rt’iHUc in ilavs. The 

(liqxaiu iiitTcly pnrn-d, .imi niurnun-cil s.mictliiujr 
ubmu I''tikkt*r, vvliila Sparks r\( iicdly ^rahhnd his 
knobs and hntdnis aii<i sciK oll'a iucssa!r<- his 
,u[iii in Kdttcrdani. a.i(iuii at m\ i'kih'usc, to tin; 
oflci i that 1 adorrd J.iva and he adoicil her. rin 
rij^ht, ol'coiirsf, and lir’s just a patluiic bool). 

Bat it’s a sa<i Ijusiih'ss, savimj; !.',ood-l)\c lo 
tlinsr trusty I loilatuicrs. Wr'vr mily bncn a few 
days t(>i;cthcr hravnis ! it is <»nly about a fiirt- 
night .since I was burning yuur phutugrapiis in inv 
flat in Belgravia and r\jiniigiin; your lilue eyes 
Irnin iny hetirt aiul iny memory tlir ever and 
yet a .sort of friemlsliip has grown ttj) bet\ve<ai 
(he;s<‘ lads and me which I’ll never forget. 

I nither think there are two rrasnns fur it - tit 

Ica.st, on my side. On ihrirs, 1 fa tn y that they feel 
well dis[)osed towards tJie hrt anse tln-y think I'm 
slightly touched in the head, jtist ;ts the Rc<l 
Indians were alwtiys civil to loonies instetid of 
scidpitig them, .sn tltese good.liumfmrcd Nether- 
landers .smile tmd p;it me on the hack as mneh as 
to stiy, “ \*es, yes, there’s a hig boy." 

The lvvt> reasoiM why I like them are: (it 
I hey arc free and peaerftil am! sensihle and 
plaetd (except fur Sparks who is madly in love, 
and titc Stcwunl who is a brlligerent lighter in 
the cause of peace), ami (a) they .are .sttpremely 
efiident. In the dajm, far^dr tlay.s, when I wtis 
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kneeling at your feet and getting kicked in the 
mug for my pains, I was, as perhaps you may 
recall, a sort of artist in a small way. And no one 
who .is an artist even in the most exiguous way 
can fail to worship efficiency. 

There aren’t many thrills in life quite so good 
as watching an expert doing the thing he’s expert 
in — whether it’s making a violin, or coming 
down the Gresta, or going up the Matterhorn. 

And these Hollanders are good at the things 
they’re good at — if you follow me. Sparks can 
tell a volt from an ampere as soon as look at it. 
The Steward plies a pretty corkscrew ; and the 
Captain, for all his jovial bulk, is the nearest 
thing to a human butterfly that has alighted on 
an aerodrome for quite a while. 

So I love them, and they tolerate me, and now 
we must part. 

My Charter-Flight is over. 

I have flown from a Lady. 

In a fortnight — what have I seen? The 
roots of the world. I have seen places where 
a lot of religions were made — Jerusalem, and 
Persia, and the neighbourhood of Benares, and 
Rangoon. I have seen some of history — firom 
Alexandria, which Alexander founded, to the 
Indus which Alexander reached, and further, and 
further. I have been to Babylon and beyond. 
How many miles to Babylon? Four-score and 
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trn. Half an htiur ibr us in uur sih’cr drairan. J 
have (IrnpiH-ti down into a civ ili/atinn here and 
lluTi*. Si’vtT.it towns too, not liuiniiHiHant in 
tloar variuiis ways, J,a\ Hittnl bnirath me at 
tvso Immliod miles an Inntr. Athens ami Xaplcs' 
atnl Hatpia.l and Jeri, ho, and Aja. c in and Mar’ 
scilles anti Stinjaituri' anti some others, 

f have seen a hill t,v two. The Mountaiu of' 
the Sainie \*it toire, and Wsnvins, .Stioiuholi, 
hisw:.di, Carmel atn! ilrrinon. and the hiirh 
plat es „r Uin-ma and Siam, ami the hori/mi ’of 
Sumatra. 

I!ui l.rymtd all, sttriia.ssin^t ,dl, I 

By the Splrmlour .T {hhI, as William tlu; 
liastarti nsetl itt shout, I !ia\*e seen some Ri\‘t’r.s. 

iasien to the roli of their n.nne.s, ami pm a 
little histtiry l)eside each one. ‘I'iianies, 1 flew 
down. 1 crossed die Jinmths t.f ifie Rhine where 
il'.s rallctl the Seheldi. ’i'he .Seine was invi.sihle 
heemsr t*f fo^, hut the {ttmliling Rhone eamt' 
out at Avignon, ‘lilier wjis <i little fellow, hut 
Nile spread mil for thou-saiulH of aeres. 'l'ht‘ 
Brottk Kedron hittl no water in it, Imt it gave ;i 
kirk to the old hem, ami .lorthin twisted ahnnt 
umong the bones of iw iincirnt iimis. Tlien 
Ktiphrutes and Tigris, and Indus, audjtmma , aiul 
(Jangw, and Brahmap«»tra, ami the Irtawaddy, 
and Bangkok’s over whose name I’ve forgotten, 
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and all the elephant-haunted rivers of Sumatra. 

What is there left, in all the world, of rivers 
which I haven’t seen in a fortnight ? 

Let’s think. There’s the Yang-tse, infested 
now by yellow Japanese lice. There’s the 
Amazon where you may lose Colonel Fawcett 
and find Peter Fleming almost simultaneously. 
The Mississippi, haunt of Edna Ferber, and 
Mark Twain, and coons, and crooners. The 
Volga, much used by boatmen and the B.B.C. 
And the Vistula. And Abana and Pharphar. 
And perhaps Belloc’s Evenlode. But that’s about 
the lot. 

There are a thousand others — Niger, Congo, 
Colorado. But on how few of their banks has 
history been linked with the flowing water. 
Mungo Park was a great man, but his Niger is 
a dreary trickle when you think of the Gephisus 
of Athens. And Orinoco is only a resounding 
name, whereas the Avon is Shakespearean. 

I wish I was a poet. Then I could have 
written something about you which might have 
done justice to your loveliness, and I could have 
written something about my Rivers. 

But poetry isn’t in me, so there is nothing left 
but to quote a verse or two of a real poet. 

Jack Squire, a real poet, the one who wrote 
about Frasers and Murrays and pig-sticking 
memoirs, wrote this about rivers : 
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And tlie ht^ly river 

His fretted ritieH vrilrd iii muonliylit, 

Arrhes and liuitrr'iNrs siU'er-shadowy 
In the higl'i ninrni, 

And p«dnis grouped in the JMonnli-dit 
And !aiie?i girdled \Ntt!i prf*ssrs, 

Ml'irir tlninrfi t»f inaiiile sniUy siuidni;* 

M « the high ,Hilvrr iii< um. 

And dnit aged- HralunapofUra 
Wlin heynnd the while t liiii.ilayaH 
Fa?%HrH lUrtnv a hunasHrry 
On rnckn iarlnrn and 
A !)hH‘k nfgattnt grey ^niiie walk 
With rMAv?« nf Utile l^nu’rd wijiduw'H*, 

Wfrrr .shrivelled iunnkn in y«‘l!tnv Htl'k 
Are !ndi.len tor evern lore, , , , 

Tlrafs ti'sr slntrnl^'H'Inc li iiniiitHiality is iiuulcn 
And lum* it is over. My t harterdlight in iriy 

great Duti'h riniidnue h ended. lA'e esraped 

Ihr ever. 

I’ve heguit already tn iiegudaie fir a .small 
Sidting-diip whkdi will lake iiie friiiii Iklavia, 
tlirmigli the jade, shallow seas, in SniiralKiya and 
thence far liniiie. Far that is wltat I tiave rnnie 
tn cull my kignim-kland — wfierner I may find 
it™ I have eume in my iidiicl in c»tll it Home, 
I wonder if SleveiiMiii hati an islatiil in his thoughts 
when lie wrote that piece atiiiiit ihr liiitiier lieing 
liome froiti the hill, I sfi0ii!diFt Ir fiiir{iiisecl 
it will be abowt llirce diiyi beliirr my siilitig- 
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ship is ready, so I’m going- to potter round the 
island, to fill in time. 

Then I’ll write to you one last letter, and then 
good-bye, my pet. And never, never will you hear 

from me again. R. ^ 

My darling crew has left me in tears. We tried 
to shake hands phlegmatically, but it was no good- 
The Captain murmured something about a nice 
trip, and the Steward cursed Torquemada. 
Sparks tapped out the Morse Code for Love 
with his fingers on the table. As it was in Dutch, 
of course, I didn’t understand. The Second Pilot 
gave me a picture-postcard of a Pieter de Hooghe, 
and the Engineer gave me a spanner, tied with a 
ribbon of Dutch colours. 
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U-j//i , t fillip i()’50 

Uatavia 

'i;"-MuK«nu- I sail. I-vrryihiuK ^ muiy. IV,- 
htmt my ,Si'h,.nnrr .mil my sailms, aiuiVin olF 
t- thr islantis whrir Cunr.tii’s Kin.^ Turn la^sani 

limKht im ;m idra! uih! wan hrtrayrd by Mrs 

Travers s.» that in ihe eiu! it was tmer a^iiu 
Helloe’s ’ 

A name dislirrited ; a hmk^it swnrii ; 

Wim.uls tHitei«nv«nl ; halilr heiie.uh lu) Lord • 
.SinuiK hlinvs, hut i,ii tlir vcml. .u»d mil wilhom’ 

I'fward. 

Ihnisgh in all fairness • my (inrst qualiiy, 
prrhps I must admit that in my calf-like day.s 
whirli came tc* an ntd so very rn ently, I w„ul<l 
have dmir quite a h,t for a M,s. IVavcns if I'd 
met her, or iinyonc like her, in real lifr. 

But she betrayed him none the less anti ruitied 
all And when they met at tlayhrcak upon the 
Kandhaiik, after the heroes were dead in vain and 
the trust had been thrown away by a woman, all 
the words that King Tom coultl find i,, his .simple 

m 
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heart to conclude the business were, “ What has 
hS or love to do with you and me? Hate 

Love. What can touch you? For me you stand 

above death itself ; for I^scc now that as long as 

I live you will never die.” 

The foolish fellow. Or was he . ^ ^ 

Anyway, the Shallow Seas ate waiting for me 
and Vn soon put all the Mrs. Travers out of my 

“men the yaeht with the woman on board w^ 
sailing back to civilisation on the last page oi TM 
Sam, King Tom Lingard was 
topsail of his brig and leaning with arms fold 
and looking down at the evening sea. 

His mate, young Carter, comes up ■ 

“ The tide has turned and the night is § 

on. Hadn’t wc better get away from the Shoals, 

“ How was the yacht heading when you os 

sight of her ? ” asks King Tom- . venlies 

“ South as near as possible. Car P > 

and then he asks his captain, for a ^ 

And the last words in the book are,_ Lmgard^^ 
lips trembled before he spoke, but his voi 

calm. ‘ Steer north,’ he said.” 

And except that our own 

exactly opposite, our attitude each 

respective Mrs. Travers is identical. 
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During the last three days Pve seen lots of 
things in this emerald isle. Pve motored up 
through dense jungle on each side of the road to 
the very edge of the crater of a volcano, and looked 
down at the Malay inspectors creeping about in 
gas-masks among the sulphur fumes and the 
sinister, bubbling pools, and the yellow-encrusted 
lava. Surely this must be a unique trade. These 
lads test the temperature of the crater every day. 
If there is a sudden rise, they hop out and warn 
the locals to beat it. 

Pve seen woods that are partly blackened by 
the sulphur and partly festooned with white 
trumpet-shaped flowers, and a panther dodging 
across the road to avoid the car, and pools covered 
with pink water-lilies, and always people and 
people, everywhere. 

Pve visited a tea-plantation and driven down 
the long, grassy alley-ways between the tea shrubs, 
and a rubber plantation where the only colour to 
break the everlasting green is the orange bands 
which have been painted round the good trees so 
that they won’t be cut down when the time for 
replanting comes along. At the moment there is 
of colour among the tea because tea needs 
^ shade is provided just now by a 
laburnum, so that the plantations 
m flowers. But it won’t last, 
Dody scientist has found, or 
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pretends that he’s found, that laburnum is bad for 
tea, so the whole lot are to be uprooted, and some 
drab tree planted instead. 

The manager of the tea estate took me over his 
factory at breakneck speed, and then we settled 
down to talk about books. I only had an hour 
for my visit, but somehow we managed to talk 
from a quarter of an hour before noon till half 
an hour after midnight. He was an Irishman, and 
after we had finished the beer, and then finished 
the whisky, we came towards evening on an 
admirable line in brandy-and-soda, while the talk 
and the laughter thundered and volleyed round 
the high ceilings of the house. 

As we neared the end, a cool wind brought 
us the mingled scent of sulphur and orange pekoe 
and the flowers of the woods, and I borrowed a 
big overcoat from the Irishman for the drive back 
to Bandoeng. Now that the matter comes into my 
mind I haven’t the faintest idea what happened 
to that overcoat. I remember distinctly that it 
kept me very snug in the car, and that I sang 
a good deal on the way down, in pretty good 
voice, though I say it as shouldn’t. But I 
saw it again, and it is at least a thirteen to eight 
chance that the Irishman never sees it again 
either. 

So back from Bandoeng to Batavia, in an old- 
fashioned Fokker, noisy, but a nice machine to 
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li)ok nut of' bwtiuse it has a so that you 

can look straight down. T'luit is tin- only limit to 
be round with the Douglas the low wiii!^ is apt 
to get in the way. When you are longing to get 
a gliin|)se of Cte.siphon, it’s irritating to liml a 
vast, glistening stretch of iiictal between you and 
the Arch. 

Two nights in Batavia : on the first, they took 
inc to a very jolly opium den, where Hit Chinks 
showed me how to smoke o]>iutn in a tiny cabin 
plastered with new.sjHH)er photographs, a coupb' 
of years old, yellow, with a patina of smoke on 
them, of the Duke timl Duehess (tf Wimlsor. On 
that night too they gave me ;i delirious stjiiper of 
grilled frogs’-legs, washed down with Dutch Itecr, 
and lopped up with KOtmnel, and they took me 
to a night-club. 

But alas ! there wa.s no taxi-girl to r ompare 
with tlie autumn-leaf of Penang who flitted ovi-r 
the dance-floor like a shadow, ami who charged 
a hundred and thirty-five .Stniits dolhus for her 
favours after the hull w;is over, and who stroked 
the inside of your hand with a .stmdl alaliaster 
forefinger if she wished to explain that, to people 
who amused her, favours were free, 'riiere w.is 
no almond-eyed sylph in Batavia within ti 
thousand miles of Penang’s top taxi-girl. 

The second evening was meiuorithh', for a 
Dutchman, formerly a famous cavalry ttflieer wlio 
agS 
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tad smashed his leg over a jump, took me to dine 

“tw“ha« Lght it 

1 th in the world could have competed with the 
Bvculla But the Harmonic not merely com- 

would he well out ahead. For the buddmg^tt 
even more beautiful, and the tradition is, I thin , 

^'"'^The Harmonic dates from the same sort of 
period, but its record is longer in continuity. For 
more than a hundred and twenty-five years ^ ® 

Tor has never been closed. For a century and a 

quarter members have been 
I eat and drink at any hour of the day or night. 


To-morrow I set sail. I 
north of Java to Sourabaya. 
final arrangements for stores 


shall coast along the 
There I’ll make the 
and so on, and then 


I’ll dis 2 ippcar. Qmirabavsi 

It occurs to me that the 
will take about four days, and ^ 
very much to do on board and that, may , 
I owe you a last will and testamen . 

So Lybe you’ll hear from me just once more. 


Harmonic is the perfect name for a 

which there are no lady members. 
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no pang at what might have happened if the 
luck had run the other way, or if the timing had 
worked out differently, or if you hadn’t been you 
and I hadn’t been I. 

It is a clean sheet and a new beginning. The 
iron curtain is down, and I can look at the three 
years just as coolly as if they had been lived by 
someone else. 

Were they happy years, I wonder ? Or were 
they miserable ? Or were they a bit of both, 
happiness and misery by turns ? It is difficult to 
say. But one thing is certain. I shall never, nevei 
regret them, even though by all worldly standards 
they have ended in such a resounding tumble of 
all my pack of hopes and longings. 

It isn’t ever pleasant to admit that one has 
concentrated upon a certain object for a thousand 
days, never slackening the concentration for a 
single hour of a single one of the days, and that one 
has failed utterly and completely at the end of it all. 

But although it has been such a failure, it was 
gloriously worth while in a curious sort of way. 

You may say, “ How can it be worth while to 
throw three grand years of your life into the sea 
and having at the end to uproot yourself and go 
to live for ever in outlandish parts ? Where is 
there anything worth while in that ? 

Reasonable questions — and idiey’ll only^ 
unreasonable answers. 
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All of which, I am sure, is perfectly true by the 
ordinary set of rules. To me, none of it made 
sense. I had my own profit and loss account m 

my mind as they babbled on. 

Vhat had it got to do with me if the world 
thought I was being a child? And ^ 

French? And what is Reason, ^ 

is only one way to judge my three years, and that 
is by my own thoughts. And no one can do 
that except myself. 


Of course, a great deal of it was horrible. 
Obviously it must have been. Bang deeply in 
love with someone who will only see you onee a 
month or so. and then only for an hour or t« 
is a very poor amusement. And I suppose that 
is why they all laughed at me. Just a AS”'' 
fun. Being deeply in love with someone 
goes out day after day with other men because 
she prefers their company to mine is no joke. 

I agree with all that. Tm in an eaptmenced 

posiUon to agree with all that. I know all about 

it. But there was more in it. 

You never asked me to fall m love wit you. 

Never for one moment did you owe 
I am not one of those fools who tlunk that 

, wonhip puts the Goddess under - 
She is there to be worshipped. That is her 
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metier. If, as well, she is gracious and gentle and 
understanding, so much the more divine. But no 
one can demand it of her. And if she isn't, it 
just can't be helped. 

I was in love with you. You weren't in love 
with me. 

That is the beginning and end of the story. 

And I never had the faintest claim on you. So 
why should I whine and bay the moon ? But I 
never did. You must grant me that. Besides, 
there is the other side of the account, which the 
clowns and wiseacres and men and women of 
the world, as they are called, could never under- 
stand. 

The artist must live at the highest pressure 
always. He must always be ecstatic or suicidal, 
and the only certain way to be both is to be 
passionately in love with a woman. The moment 
he touches the Middle Way, he is lost for ever. 

Because, if he is an artist, he cannot be kept 
away from his work, and he knows — for he 
knows pretty nearly everything — that his work 
depends on white -heat flames. White -heat 
may be high temperature, or it may be ice-cold 
temperature ; scientists say that if a thing is cold 
enough it can burn just as painfully as boiling- 
point. And I know that they are right. The only 
real disaster is 98*4 Fahrenheit, which is normal. 
There is nothing painful there. It is the tempera- 
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ture at which Brussels Sprouts live. And normality 
is death to the artist. 

But white-heat flames are the essence of the 
thing, and only a woman can kindle them in the 

artist. 

So it all comes down to the old story. 

The artist lives a lonely, miserable life at the 
best of times. His trade is difficult , he only 
wants to do the best, and he never reaches the 
best ; he is solitary ; he is impatient and bad- 
tempered, and full of sadness ; and he is madly 
gay to escape from the shadows. 

gut — and it is a supreme But — he is endowed 
by God with the one gift which saves all. He 
knows the secret of the World as human beings 
have to live it. He knows that there is no life, no 
happiness, no misery, nor ecstasy, nor suicide, nor 
great work, nor exquisite beauty, without women. 

To him there is nothing so beautiful in God s 
creation as a woman. Nor is there anything 
beautiful in God’s creation, a moon or a bank 
of night-scented flowers or an opal or a mist on 
willow-hung pools, which is not more beautiful i 
a woman is standing beside him when he looks 
at it. Women are the Light of the World to poor, 
small, ignorant men. 

But, those of us poor, small, ignorant ones who 
have managed to understand that essential truth, 
are not so far beneath the stars after al . e 
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know how humble we are in the darkness, but we 
also know where the starlight comes from and how 
clear and golden the starlight is. So we are not 
entirely lost. There is always Venus in our sky. 

Of all men the artist pays to women the deepest 
tribute, and of all men he asks for the least in 
return. No. More. He doesn’t ask anything. 
Not even the simplest of all rewards — a kind 
word, or a small smile, or a kiss of a white hand. 

He gets his own reward, sometimes in a painful 
way — admitted — in a horrible way sometimes 
— admitted — in knowing with complete and 
utter certainty that he loves her more, far, in- 
finitely far, more than any other man in the world 
loves her. 

It is a reward — though no one else but an 
artist will understand it. Of course, the artist is 
a man as well, and so it can be rather hellish, to 
think of those other swine whose love is so trivial 
and who get so much for it. 

But that feeling never lasts for long. If it did, 
one would sink straight down to the level of the 
swine. And if one did, why pretend to artist’s 
rank ? The two things don’t go together. 

No, no, no, the reward, and the real hell, are 
in my own heart. That is what I started out to 
say in this last confession of Faith. No one can 
tell me what I’ve suffered in these three years. 
But then no one can tell me how I’ve been 
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exalted. I alone know both, and I’ve measured 
them both by my own rules and not by anyone 


So this is the final verdict. The hell was hell, 
long, protracted hell, but the heaven, fleeting 
moments though it was, far outbalanced it. 
was in love with the loveliest thing that ever was 
seen. I was in love with a swift, darting mind. 
I was in love with a sweetly gay smile, with dark 
blue eyes, with the palest and slenderest of all 
fingers, with wit and beauty and heart. 

Is not that something in a man’s life ? Is not 
that a thing to thank God for? Are there many 

men who could say the same ? 

You will have lovers, hundreds. And not one 
of them, not one, will feel about you as I do - as 


I did, I mean. 

So let us end. I have made my Flight from 
you. King Tom Lingard and I are steering away 
from you. Nothing could have saved me but the 
Air. Nothing could have torn me out of the old 
life except the tremendous flying and flying and 
flying. Two hundred miles an hour has re-born 
me. Two hundred miles an hour have taken me 
from the crazy life of adoration and misery, and 
now I am to be a Brussels Sprout on the edge o 


a slow Pacific sea. 

European no more. Artist no more. Lover no 
more. Neither ecstasy nor suicide play any part 
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now. I have had my day and caught a glimpse of 
Paradise, and echoed the old tinker of Pimlico, 
and dreamt of the Walsingham ballad ; 

But Love is a durable fire, 

In the mind ever burning : 

Never sick, never dead, never cold, 

From itself never turning. 

All, all is finished. 

You were the most beautiful. You were the 
most exquisite. You were the loveliest. You 
were Ambassadorial Beauty, Beauty Personate, 
the giver of Halcyon Days to undeserving men, 
and to me. 

Amen. Adieu and farewell to you. R. 
aX'r]9€V(x)v iv dyd^rr] Speaking the truth in love. Do 
you hear ? 


Cable from Sourabaya. Same Afternoon. 
Monday j p.m. 


Just got your cable stop K.L.M. ’plane 
leaves this afternoon stop Meet me Savoy Grill 
Saturday night eleven-thirty stop Queen of the 
World I love you. R. 

0 ../ ' 

THE END 
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